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i DISCOVERED the process of vulcanization that gave us rubber as we 
know it today. 


He was first to concerve rubber’s wide application in meeting industry’s many 


problems. 


He built the first practi al rubber belting and demonstrated its efficiency over other kinds. 


He fashtoned from rubber the first successful hose for handling air, steam, oil, acids 


and other solvents. 


He shaped the frst enduring rubber molded goods ; contrived from rubber the fist 


depenc d ble packing for steam engines. 


In all he either manufactured, patented or envisioned more than one thousand differ- 
ent applications of rubber before his death 79 years ago. 


His name was Charles Goodyear. He was the fost technician in rubber. 
e * e 


@ This year marks the One Hundredth _ spired by his example, seeks by service- 
Anniversary of Charles Goodyear’s dis- ability to deserve his name. Dedicated to 
covery of vulcanization. In recognition that service today is the G.T.M.—Good- 
not alone of his great contribution to the year Technical Man—who in countless 
world but also of the self-sacrifice, the newindustries of which CharlesGoodyear 
faith and courage of the man, thistrib- mever dreamed carries on his work of 
multiplying rubber’s usefulness through 


specializedapplication toindustrial needs. 


ute is published by an enterprise founded 
long after his death — a business that, in- 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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@ This 30” wide anti-friction belt con- 
: veyor has been handling minus 1” gold 
ore for the last 8 years, at the rate of 
about 6000 tons a day—half of this vol- 
ume being a circulating load.The tripper 
is of all-steel construction, completely 
' automatic, electrically controlled. 

We welcome the opportunity to serve 
you whenever you have need for con- 


Feeders... Vibrating Screens... Skip Hoists 


missions . . . Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives. . 


... Bucket Carriers. 
. Silverlink Roller Chain Drives. 


Handling 400 Tons of Minus 1” 
Gold Ore Per Hour 


"ee 





Working 16 Hours Per Day Since Feb. 1931 


veying or power transmitting machin- 
ery, and shall be pleased to have one 
of our engineers help you select the 
right equipment for your individual re- 
quirements. Address the nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Toronto, or any of our other 
offices located in principal cities. 









NEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 
EXHIBITOR 
METALS BLOG 


| LINK-BELT CONVEYORS ....... 


.. Portable Loaders... Speed Reducers . . . Variable Speed Trans- 


. . Chain Drives of all types— Malleable Iron, Promal 








or Steel. .. Elevator Buckets ... Pillow Blocks ... Take-ups... Gears... Sprockets ... Pulleys . . . Couplings... etc. 

PIT AND QUARRY, February, 1939 Vol. 31, No. 8 Published monthly by the Complete Service Publishing Company, 538 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill Subscription price $1 for 1 year in the I S. and possessions, Canada, Central and South America; elsewhere $1 additional for each year 
Single copies 20 cents. Entered as second-class matter February 28, 1932, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1897 








reduce your 
Hauling Costs 


<2 MINIMUM ‘' 
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= Hug can give you the benefit 
of 18 years of heavy hauling engineering 
based on actual “Built to Meet a Condition” 
experience. 


Hug trucks built on this SURE WAY basis 
have proven out every time under the most 
gruelling conditions, not for a year or two, 
but after 8, 10 and 12 years of continuous 
operation are still reducing owners’ hauling 
costs. This proven leadership and proven 
Hug performance eliminates all guess work 
from your transportation problems. 


Hug quarry trucks will meet every demand 





BUILT TO MEET A CONDITION 


== SURE WAY 













of modern quarry equipment, cut your 
hauling costs to a minimum and increase 
your profits! 


Hug quarry models are available in Diesel 
or gas engine power and with a wide vari- 


ation of heavy duty quarry body types. End 
dump..side dump, or down folding tail gate 
models ranging from 4 to 25 yard capacities. 


Write today and let Hug’s engineers dis- 
cuss your transportation problems with you. 


THE HUG COMPANY 


601 Cypress St. Highland, Illinois 
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ALF IVE YEARSO! LOOKING AHEAD 
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MACHINERY 
DETAILS 


If you own or plan to buy excavating equipment you will 
want a copy of this attractive, useful 25th Anniversary 
Catalog. In addition to reviewing the history and progress 
of Bay City Shovels, it contains a picture story of precision | 
workmanship ... takes you behind the scenes in our mod- | 
ern, busy plant. Also included are job pictures and con- | 
densed specifications on all models ranging from 3 to | 
|'/4 yard capacities. | 





CRANE 
SAFE LOADS 









HOVEL ors 
RORKING om 


Let this catalog be your introduction to these fast, 
powerful, economical, 
easy-to-operate ma- 
chines—write for your 
copy of catalog H-3. 














\ —— ———— 


BAY CITY SHOVELS, INC. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Export Office: H. M. Hein (OPARO), 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FULLER 
AIR-QUENCHING 
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FEATURES OF 
FULLER AIR-QUENCHING COOLER 





Abrupt chilling for production of clinker of 
high glass content 


Mechanically simple; requires comparatively 
little maintenance 


Clinker forms as a substantially flat inclined bed, 
moved at a uniform rate from chute to dis- 
charge end 


Grates are water cooled; fixed grates alternate 
with moving grates 


High and uniform combustion air temperatures 
Operation under direct observation at all times 


Air chamber may be entered a few minutes 
after clinker is by-passed or stopped 


Drive mechanism simple; outside of cooler 


Low power requirements 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN CO.-1 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE DETAILS. 


FULLER-KINYON, 


FLUXO, AND AIRVEYOR CONVEYING SYSTEMS - 
ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS 











Te drawing above illustrates one of the three Fuller Air-Quenching 
Clinker Coolers to be installed by one of the large cement companies. 
This installation is of the combined recuperator and final cooler type, with 
divided chamber. Each of these coolers is to have a capacity of 1000 
barrels a day; clinker delivered to the primary or recuperator section at 
approximately 2500 Deg. F., to be reduced in the final cooling section to 
approximately 200 Deg. F. In this installation the recuperator section 
will supply secondary combustion air to the kiln; the air from the final 
cooling section to be vented to atmosphere and to the unit pulverizer 
firing the kiln. 

Fuller Coolers are built in various types. Some already installed are 
of the two-stage type, i.e., the recuperator section and final cooling 
section are separate and distinct units, each independently controlled. 
They are also built to serve as a final cooler to recuperators already in- 
stalled or as a recuperator only. 


Fuller Coolers are designed with the distinct purpose of securing the 
maximum efficiency in air quenching to produce clinker of high glass 
content, efficient heat recuperation, and to discharge clinker at the final 
temperature desired for grinding. 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 
San Francisco: 320-321 Chancery Bldg. 


co-} 


ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES 





AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS BIN SIGNALS 
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Ws THE PLYMOUTH 


Now, 
FLEXOMOTIVE 











Model KC 45 Ton Diesel-Powered Plymouth Flexomotive 


BUILT FOR TOUGH JOBS 
PROVED ON TOUGH JOBS 


Here’s What You Asked For— 


l the diesel- i shasta 
First Cost a ee Se ee Flexibility Instant variation of speeds. Up or 
down. No sliding gears. No jaw clutches. 


Way above the diesel-electric type. 


EFFICIENCY periect visibility for SAFETY. Background four thousand hours on the 


toughest jobs that could be found. 


All welded slab frame. Mas- 
Ruggedness sive construction. Performance Piymouth 45-ton FLEXO. 
+ MOTIVE out-pulled, out-performed 65-ton steamer on 
Maintenance Lowest ever recorded. same job. Get the record, 


* One of the Plymouth Flexomotives will go into regular classifi- 


cation yard service in January, where it may be seen in action. 





PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


ed OD ll ie lS te oe ee ee od © Oe oD on | Bane mes 


100% G-E INSTALLATION 


at Longhorn Portland Cement 


Continues to Give Low-cost Service 





DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMERS, 
SWITCHGEAR, CABLE, AND 
CONTROL 


| , Trough p lant EQUIPMENT INCLUDES MOTORS, 
Notes On Tip ” 


INE years of grueling service have 
convinced the Longhorn Portland 
Cement Company that General Electric 
4 aie al - = equipment can “take it.” The company 

"G-E 250-he. 120-10 Ne! is thoroughly satisfied with the perform- 
ing hammer-m! % ance of the motors, control, switchgear, 
- cable, and distribution transformers in- 

: , stalled in its plant near San Antonio, 
ee ee tiish Texas——a 100-per cent G-E installation. 











a : 
i yipped electric shove 
“into @-ton cars 


Low Maintenance Costs 
Longhorn quarries Austin chalk, which 
contains all the elements needed for a 
This G-E switehbourd 6, high-quality cement. The availability 
feet long, meting kva of this excellent raw material and of 
— iat natural gas for firing the kilns made 
Two SETS thorn ariying possible a remarkably simple and com- 
slur acksround tive" 49. pact plant layout. The low maintenance 
o 1 ener and repair charges on the electric equip- 
ment have enabled Longhorn to take 
full advantage of these favorable 
conditions. 















If you are considering building a new i 


plant or installing new equipment in 





your present one, call in the nearest 
G-E representative. He will be glad 





hp, 600 /1200-FPm, 


two 










 £ One of two G-E be Sriving kilns to help you co-ordinate your electric 
. ve tor 4 d-c mo’ , ; 
Saeere go0-rpm, 440-volt lndnatey _.- lc power installation. General Electric, 
is GE ee Se deliveri 
Dives . — _ Schenectady, N. Y. 


burners © 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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DENVER, COLO..,%2 South 
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THE 
Concave Side 











transmission Costs ! 


PICK up any V-belt having the ordinary straight side and 
bend the belt. Three things will happen, right before your eyes. 


(1) The top of the belt is under tension and grows 
narrower. (2) The bottom is under compression and becomes 


wider. (3) The sides of the belt bulge out. (Figure 1, at left.) 


This bulging of the straight sided V-belt in its sheave- 
groove costs you money in two ways—(1) The bulge causes 
uneven sidewall wear—shorter life! (2) The bulging side 
cannot evenly grip the sheavewall—a loss in transmission 
efficiency! 

In figure 2, you see how the precisely engineered concave 
side of the Gates Vulco Rope exactly corrects this bulging. 
Two distinct savings result. (1) The Gates Vulco Rope wears 
evenly——longer life! (2) The entire side-wall grips the pulley 
—carries heavier loads without slippage: saves the belts and 
also saves your power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the 
patented concave side. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES ‘"2-s DRIVES 


HOBOKEN, N. J.,207i22! BIRMINGHAM, ALA.,}®!'s! LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
DALLAS, TEX., Sicet "PORTLAND, ORE.., }231.%,¥- SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 








IS A GATES PATENT 


Make \his Simple Test 
6a and Gat YOUR 













THIS ALUMINUM FOIL SHIELDED SHUNT comprises 
vn outer layer of thin aluminum and an inner 
layer of highly efficient insulating material. It 
holds the leg wires tightly together for their 

ntire bared length, thus forming a complete 
short circuit. The insulating layer protects the 
short-circuited ends from outside currents. To 
removetheshield, simply pullthe leg wiresapart. 


DU PONT 
ELECTRIC BLASTING CAP 
WITH 
ALUMINUM FOIL SHIELDED SHUNT 
FIGURE 8 FOLD AND BANDED 






THIS PAPER BAND holds the cap wires in an easy- 
to-handle figure 8 fold. No tangling, snarling 
or kinking. When the band is torn, the natural 
resilience of the wires makes it easy tostraighten 
them out in the desired manner. 


EXPLOSIVES and 
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REG. U.S. Pat. OF t- 














DETONATORS 


Another improvement in 


Du Pont Electric Blasting Caps 


New Aluminum Foil 


SHIELDED SHUNT 


Gives double protection 





U PONT now offers double protection 
D against stray currents on all electric 
firing devices—electric blasting caps, 
delays, delay igniters, squibs and delay 
squibs. 

The new Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt 
affords a short circuit of the leg wires and 
also shields the short-circuited leg wires from 
contact with possible stray currents. 

Electrical tests have proved that this Alu- 
minum Foil Shielded Shunt gives greater 
protection to the blaster than any short 


circuit heretofore offered to the user. 

The Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt can 
also be used with far less delay—no lost time 
in untwisting or straightening of leg wires 
before connecting up. 

* * * 


The new Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt is 
““standard equipment’’ on all Du Pont elec- 
tric firing devices for underground use. You 
may also have it at no extra cost on electric 
detonators for use above ground by speci- 
fying Aluminum Foil Shielded Shunt. 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Explosives Department 


Wilmington, Delaware 


MOST DEPENWpanie DETONATOR 15 tye SAFEST DETONATOR 


BLASTING ACCESSORIES 
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STEEL 





Other J & L Steel 
Products: 


Standard Pipe in seam- 
less and welded — Seam- 
less Steel Boiler Tubes 
— Hot Rolled Shapes — 
Abrasive Resisting 
Plates — Bar mill prod- 
ucts including Bars for 
Concrete Reinforcement 
— Bar size shapes— 
Track Spikes — Wire 
Nails and Spikes—Gal- 
vanized Sheet Steel 
Roofing and Siding — 
Woven Wire Fencing — 
Barbed Wire — Soft An- 
nealed Wire. 


ILMORE WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


MUNCY- PENNSYLVANIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL fe) --Fel-F Gael. 


PITTSBURGH + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Light, flexible and remarkably 


strong —the new Primacord-Bickford 





Detonating Fuse is easy to handle 





and hook up. It saves time on every 
job without sacrifice of safety, de- 
pendability and effectiveness. There’s 
a saving on transportation charges, 
too, since the gross shipping weight 
of 1000 feet of plain Primacord on 


its wooden spool is only 20 pounds 





—500 feet only 11 pounds. 

The Primacord Booklet gives you 
complete information on this new 
detonating fuse and its profitable 


use. Send for free copy today. 








THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO... SIMSBURY, CONN., U.S. A. 
Vakers of Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse—and Safety Fuse Since 1836 





PRIMACORD-BICKFORD Lorénating Aue 
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Added Resistance to ... plus 


¥ FATIGUE y EASE AND SAFETY IN 

¥ BENDING STRESSES HANDLING 

Vv KINKS BETTER SPOOLING ON 
¥ ROTATION ON SHEAVES | THE DRUM 


To the user of wire rope every one of these features means 
a saving of money. And in EXCELLAY Preformed wire 
rope you get them all! Think what that means in terms 
of economy. So why not get greater value for your money 
by specifying EXCELLAY Preformed 
when ordering wire rope. And if you need 
technical assistance with any of your prob- 
lems, our engineers will, of course, be glad 
to cooperate. 


We also manufacture standard (non-preformed) wire rope. 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
San Francisco 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
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150] 0) 4 MME) 00) om bole MM Cole) Mod ol: bole (-t-ME TT ¢-MEE Wore) ol) (e(-te-¥ 0) (=) 

portion of the blast hole driller’s time. But with the new 
mechanical tool wrenches, now available on all Bucyrus- 
Pa aeet-jtcey ele mmo) ET} am ele) (Motul UCM (ole) Mol el-talei-1-ME-ba-MBrct-(ol-Meitilel aha 
easily ... and safely. By eliminating platform obstruction 
EV ele MR del-Mmet- betel bole Me) Melt him am (ole) (PME cl: ME olel-1-)0e)thtb ame) Mis) el-be- tie) g 
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time into productive drilling time. 


HW el-be-Me-Va-Meohtet-}aBeclole(-saecMMel itt bole tbele Mas ibel-becl-selt-MeyeMs sit lon gat to 
Armstrong drills — the 27-T, 29-T, and 42-T — that will help 
a cole Coh dS mm delet am ol E-T-) Mele) (-Mo)a-yel-te- tile) Meet Me icesee MXit oly ol-bg 
rol) ot OM C-¥-Vo bbele MM eohol-peMBo) tb esthel- ME: tele MMedtt-tea ame) ol-be-t le) s-SME-b 2-) & a 
where, find that Bucyrus-Armstrong blast hole drills are the 
modern answer to the need for lower drilling costs. 


rss He. 


Write TODAY for complete information about the Bucyrus- 
Armstrong line of cost cutting blast hole drills. 
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BE AMONG THE FIRST 
TO ACQUIRE THIS NEW 


MAILING LIST 
Order Your Copy Now! 


Nati 1 Portland Cement Co. PC 
“(20 Bourse Bidg., Philade'~* —, k 
. M. Richards-; B = 8 
. Alphabetical, by %™ Bie 
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Plant: Brodhead, Pa. 


BRODHEAD Northampton 
(P. O. Bethlehem.) 


' | 38 THIRTY-FIRST EDITION 


1. TECHNICAL REFERENCE 8 


National Portland Cement Co. PC 
Branch of Philadelphia, Pa. 
; ,: vendel, supt.; 
® Geographical, by ae Executives: i t 


Plant Location 





> 


Na ; Veposit: Limestone. Stripping: 
Shovel. “prilling and Blasting: Blast hole 
drills. Digging and Loading: 2 P. & H. 
2-cu. yd. electric. shovels. Delivery to 





dreds of New Names . . . Others Checked and Revised 


The 1939 Directory section of Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK is the most complete ever published. 
[tis up to the minute—as modern as skill and money can make it 
Ready about Feb. 15th. 


. It's checked and double checked. 


It gives you the names of the companies, their officers, the number and locations of plants, their 
capacities and equipment, and the names of the men who buy. 


The technical section gives the latest production methods and practices. 
solidated catalogs of equipment. 


And there are con- 


The new and 32nd edition will be of greatest benefit to those who order promptly and receive 
their copy immediately. Use coupon below. Select either the complete Handbook and Directory, 


or the convenient Directory alone in smaller, flexible binding, more convenient for salesmen. The 
price is the same in either case. 


Copies Ready About Feb. 15... Reserve Yours Today 


j] Check enclosed 
(1 Send Invoice with book 
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EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL FOR 1939! 


ndications point to a very active year for the aggregate pro- 
Let SECO Vibrating Screens, with their Controlled Circular 

n make it your most profitable year. This patented method 
l results in:— 


Longer Bearing Life 

Highest Screening Efficiency 
—Lowest Upkeep Cost 

Positive Uniform Vibration 

No Rocking or Bobbing of Screen 

No Vibration in Supporting Structure 





Patented 


In Fact:— 
“Everything Is Under Control” 


7 j 
>) ~, D>», 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


rs throughout the country testify to the merits of this 
Modern, Advanced Design Screen. 


Send for our 1939 Catalogue 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


9 LAFAYETTE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















PRECISION 
CONTROLLED 
DUMPING 





No Overhang 
No Sidesway 
No Counterweight 





DETACHABLE BUCKETS 
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SUPERIOR BUCKET DESIGN .. . easier operating control . . . sturdier construction .. . and 


drop bottom, are exclusive features and advantages that put the DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER 
“out in front’’ as material handling equipment. 


The buckets are carried up and on the truck chassis with more than 50% of the load 
ahead of the rear axle. 


WRITE US FOR FACTS 


— DEMPSTER BROS. Inc Se 


TENNESSEE 
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CONTROL 
THE DUST!: 







source of damage to your machinery and products, a nuisance to ee ‘ Pasa Lay 





and neighbors. Frequently dusts are both valuable and a menace. SSCA ES BMS 
Buell Dust Collectors will solve this complex problem for you in a simple) * Me CSE iat 
practical, economical way. Employing the patented Van Tongeren system, their SRR Tae x 
efficiency predetermined in accordance with the needs of the individual plant, 
Buell Collectors offer unique advantages throughout the dust range. 
Those advantages are clearly and concisely explained in Bulletin D81, which os ts S cas 


will be sent free to any managing executive or operating engineer. NaHS 


CONTROL THE SMOKE! 


This photograph was taken after one of two stacks (twins as to boiler 

size, firing and load) had been equipped with a Buell Fly Ash Collec- 

tor. After both stacks were so equipped the smoke nuisance was ended. 

If you have a fly ash problem, if you want to be sure of high-efficiency, 

7 low-cost service, you will find your best approach to the subject in 


Booklet A 80—free to any managing executive or operating engineer. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY inc 


SUITE 5000,12CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 





DUST COLLECTORS 
> ALES OF F264 €SF th Petigeira & CITIES 
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Readers and Advertisers Alike 
Prefer PIT AND QUARRY 


For nearly a decade Pit and Quarry has led the field in subscriptions among 
producers. Its popularity has grown constantly, its margin of lead increased 


steadily, not by any sudden bound due to special offers or inducements. Its 


volume of advertising in 1938 was definitely larger than that of any other paper 
in the field. 


The reason? At no time has Pit and Quarry compromised with its high edi- 
torial standards. It has held its editorial staff, and kept its field editor on the 
road, wearing out a car in one to two years. The illustrations have always 
been plentiful, the articles easy to read. 


Costly to do this? Yes, itis. But it has been worth the cost, for producers real- 
ize that Pit and Quarry has worked with them. And the high percentage of 
subscribers who renew their subscription attests their loyalty to a publication 
understanding their problems and working with them. 


The subscription price is still only one dollar for a full year’s service. If you 
are not already a subscriber, why not send in a dollar and learn why other pro- 
ducers find Pit and Quarry so valuable? The cost is small—the results so large 
—don't delay. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Subscription with the February issue 








PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 


8 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Tllinois. 


Enelosed find remittance for which enter my subscription to Pit and Quarry for 


L year ($1.00)........ 0... cece ee eee eee eee eee Starting with the February issue. (Foreign add 


$1.00 per year.) 
\iy Name 


Company Name 


Send to ( Address ) 
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PURPLE-STRAND A KIY-SZ7 HoIsT ROPE 







ERE are the moving parts of a heavy- 
duty machine—a Purple-Strand Form- 
Set Hoist Rope, 6x25 construction. There 
are 150 of these parts, and they must fit to- 
gether perfectly within a cross-section exactly 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 

To design a rope of this type involved con- 
siderably more than merely fitting the re- 
quired number of wires into a small space. 
Each outside wire must be solidly supported 
to avoid crushing on the drum. Each strand 
must be a tight yet flexible unit to withstand 
pressure and bending as it moves over 
sheaves. The center must be of the right 
density and size to enable each strand to 
function properly as a part of the rope. And 
each of these factors must be tempered by a 
knowledge of probable drum and sheave sizes, 
operating loads, and running speeds. 

Bethlehem Purple-Strand-quality ropes are 
precision machines. Designs of various Pur- 
ple-Strand lines have been worked out to the 
most minute detail. The quality of the steel 
is the finest our metallurgical and melting or- 
ganizations can produce. Wire drawing is in 
the hands of wire-mill craftsmen who special- 
ize in rope wire. Machines making Purple- 
Strand are operated by men of the highest 
skill. From the top-quality steel to the final 
testing and inspection, nothing is overlooked 
to make Purple-Strand Form-Set Hoist Rope 
the finest money can buy. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


Pit and Quarry 









































Must this Belt handle WHEAT or ROCKS? 


TRAINING 
KNOWLEDGE 
EXPERIENCE 


Puts the right 
Republic Conveyor 
Belt on the job 


a Differences in class and size of materials han- 
dled and variety of operating conditions make the 
proper application of Conveyor Belting a criticaltask. 
It takes highly skilled men to design and highly skill- 
ed men to produce the correct helt to install .. . the 
belt which will do the particular type of work most 
economically : 

Republic's field organization and factory experts 
coordinate their technical skill to provide the most 
serviceable belt for any application. Cover, fabric 
and rubber compound are selected for capacities to 
meet service demands. In establishing the number 
of plies and the correct weight of duck, the width, 


ORDER 
REPUBLIC 
PRODUCTS 

FROM YOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 











length, tonnage and horse power load are the prin- 


cipal factors which must be considered. Tests are 


made for tensile strength, adhesion and friction. The 


entire coordination of values insures the successful 
operation of Republic Conveyor Belting and Elevator 
Belting 

This scientifically planned procedure is charac- 
teristic in the manufacture of all Republic Mechanical 
Rubber Products. Whether your requirements call for 
standard or special applications—you will receive 
additional satisfaction with your order for a Republic 
brand. Republic Rubber Division of Lee Rubber and 
Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC 
RUBBER 
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THREADED BOLTS 


Made of the World's Highest Abrasion Resistant Steel 


cD 


TRUE MANGANESE STEEL 


The abrasion resistance of Rol-Man Rolled ‘’True”’ (11%-14%) Manganese 
Steel usually shows a life 10 times greater than mild steel and three 
times that of hardened steel. In addition, it is exceedingly strong with 
an average tensile strength of 150,000 lbs. per square inch or 2) times 
that of mild steel. Its resistance in shear is 100,000 lbs. per square inch 
and its elongation almost 50% before breaking under tension... Rol-Man 











THREADED BOLTS is so “‘tough-hard” that it cannot be commercially drilled or machined. 

eles teste. It is the only steel which satisfactorily works against itself in a bearing 

PINS without cutting fast, scoring, galling or overheating. This is due to its 

All types of Heads with work hardening qualities, which cause a bright, hard, shiny, smooth 
Round or Rectangular ; ‘ , 

Colter Pia Moles. surface to build up on opposing bearing surfaces through pressure and 

SHAFTS friction. These hard, glossy surfaces wear very S-L-O-W-L-Y .. . Send 

Ke eS us a sample or sketch showing the type of threaded bolt, pin, shaft or 

BUSHINGS bushing that is now giving you trouble and we will promptly quote 

All Sizes and Types. you on any quantity. Write us for a copy of our Folder No. SS-4. 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., Castor Ave. & Allen Street, PHILADELPHIA 


ston * New York « Detroit * Chicago + Indianapolis + Knoxville + Birmingham + Los Angeles « San Francisco 


FORGINGS « PRESSINGS e PLATE, WIRE & ROD PRODUCTS « WELDED PRODUCTS 
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Concrete Men Will 
Gather in Chicago 


NEW METHODS TO BE REVEALED 


Subjects of paramount interest and 
importance by well-known speakers of 
wide experience and recognition will 
keep every one continually alert who 
attends the Concrete Industries Con 
ventions and Exposition, to be held at 
the Sherman Hotel 
February 7, 8 and 9. 

Of equal importance is the big Expo 
sition to be held in connection with 
these meetings. Never in the history 
of concrete men have such revolution 
ary developments occurred within the 
space of a year, and the Exposition halls 
will be filled with displays of many of 
these new developments. In addition 
to the meetings of the several groups 
comprising the Concrete Industries, the 
Illinois Builders League is holding its 
annual meeting at the same time and 
place. This meeting, and the Exposi 
tion which is the only construction 
show east of the Rocky Mountains this 
year, is expected to draw a good atten 
dance of general contractors who do 
heavy construction work from all sur 
rounding states. 

The high point of the conventions 
will be the joint session, to be held on 
Wednesday, February 8, when all groups 
will meet together. At the morning 
meeting, various newer types of con 
crete floor construction will be de 
scribed. Systems that have won local 
acceptance in the east, south and mid 
dle west will be explained, and their 
merits exposed to the critcal eye of all. 
In the afternoon, the program will be 
devoted to discussions of housing and 
of the general progress in the concrete 
industry. 


in Chicago on 


Subjects to be covered in meetings of 
the American Concrete Contractors As 
sociation include a description by a gen 
eral contractor of his experiences with 
the “tilt-up” method of building con 
crete houses; newest developments in 
mixing and handling concrete; the plac 
ing of concrete by the vacuum process; 
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and modern forming methods and the 
use of form accessories on a wide vari 
ety of jobs. 

Other subjects to be covered will in- 
clude opportunities for concrete con 
tractors in cities of medium size; mar- 
kets for concrete; and how to get busi 
ness from a building boom. 

The program of the National Con 
crete Masonry Assn. will feature mar 
kets in housing, but will also include 
discussions of merchandising and ad- 
vertising. Of even greater interest, 
however, will be the description of tests 
on concrete masonry units and on walls 
which have been made during the past 
year, and which are still in progress. 
The use of these tests for selling will be 
explained. Still another important fea 
ture will be the description of several 
new types of products plants that have 
recently been built. 

Highlights of the program of the 
Cast Stone Institute in convention at 
the Bismarck Hotel on February 6 and 
7 will be a discussion of the theory and 
practice of reinforcement in cast stone, 
changes in the building market affect- 
ing promotion and sale of cast stone, 
application of special aggregate facings 
to cast-in-place concrete, and the use of 
cast stone facings on standard concrete 
masonry units. 

There will also be many group meet- 
ings and Tuesday evening has been 
chosen as the time when most of these 
will be held. In addition, there will 
be a number of round-table gatherings 
during which individual problems may 
be presented for discussion. 

From all indications, the 1939 gath 
ering of concrete men will be one of the 
livest gatherings that has occurred and 
a record-breaking attendance is prom 
ised. 


Portions of the National Gypsum Co. 
plant at Niles, O., which were destroyed 
by fire on December 27, are being re 
built under the supervision of J. J. 
Manofsky, plant manager. Production 
at the Niles operations has been sus- 
pended until the work of reconstruction 
has been completed. 


Push Rebuilding of 
Alsen Cement Plant 


NEW STORAGE SILOS COMPLETED 


Work of rehabilitating the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. plant at Alsen, 
N. Y., is proceeding as rapidly as pos 
sible, with about 40 men employed on 
the job. 

Twenty new silos, about 75 ft. in 
height and approximately 30 ft. in diam- 
eter have been constructed by the Fair- 
mount Construction Co. of New York, 
N. Y., and the silos are arranged in four 
groups of five each. 

The workmen are now clearing up 
the premises and putting a new roof on 
the old boiler room. Part of the old kiln 
building has been removed and the root 
on the grinding department has been 
taken off. A switch from the West 
Shore Railroad tracks to the plant has 
been installed and the tramway has 
been surveyed but not constructed as 
yet. 

The offices have been remodeled and 
an old storehouse was torn down to 
make room for the new silos. 

Weather conditions permitting, work 
will be continued all winter, as it will 
be necessary to repair all of the build 
ings before the new machinery can be 
installed. 

It is said that the work of rehabilita 
tion will probably take most, if not all, 
of the year. 


Trade Unionists Boycott 
Car of German Cement 


A carload of German-made cement 
was boycotted by the American Federa 
tion of Labor building trade unionists 
in Oakland, Calif., last month. The ce 
ment, part of a shipment of 340 tons 
brought as ballast on the Hamburg 
American line boat, City of Oakland, 
was declared “hot cargo” by the build 
ing trades workers after it was offered 
for sale at $1 a barrel in competition 
with American-made cement at $2.50 a 
barrel. 
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Dawson Predicts Fair 
1939 Business Gains 


BASES OPINION ON SURVEY 

G. Dawson, vice-president and 

of the Manitowoc Portland 

( Co. predicts a fair increase in 

| business during 1939. He bases 
ion on the survey completed last 


1 


y tne company’s sales represen- 


ent months,’ Mr. Dawson 
ut, “the building industry has 
gns of material improvement 
of increased building permits 
ilue of construction contracts 
This increase undoubtedly 
ntinue into 1939. If the present 
of optimism continues, the 
¢ industry should have a bright 
; there is an abundance of pri- 
ital ready to be used in resi- 
onstruction, commercial build- 

| industrial expansion. 


Forecast Increases in 
First-Quarter Loadings 





sts for the first quarter of 1939 
Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
ndicate a total increase in car- 
of 9.9 per cent. for all com- 


sravel and crushed-stone ship- 

expected to rise 7.5 per cent. 
same period of last year, ce- 
pments will increase 4.8 per 
le lime and plaster loadings 
ted to be up 10.9 per cent. 





Asphalt Conference at 
Los Angeles, Feb. 27 


years of progress in highway 

tion, with analysis of present 
methods and equipment will 

heme of the Twelfth National 

\ t Conference, to be held under 
es of The Asphalt Institute at 
ore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., 

week of February 27. 





Limestone Products Firm 
is Adding Equipment 


r to increase the output of its 
rits, marketed under the trade- 
Kal-Kar,” the Pacific Limestone 
Py ts Co., Santa Cruz, Cal., is 
$5,000 for new equipment, 

to Fred Johnson, president. 





House Has Roof, Joists 
and Walls of Concrete 


lle’s “home of tomorrow,” 
attracting nationwide atten- 
med a more finished appear- 
ntly when the concrete slab 
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roof was placed. It was the last opera- 
tion in the erection of the model con- 
crete dwelling, sponsored by the Con- 
crete Supply Co. of Evansville, Ind. 

Although many important details of 
finishing remain to be completed be- 
fore the home is ready for occupancy, 
the concrete-joist floors and concrete- 
masonry walls of random ashlar design 
have already been completed, contribut- 
ing their share of the beauty and dura- 
bility built into the model home. 





Mattison Elected Head 
of Slag Association 


Members of the National Slag Assn. 
gathered at the Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the 21st annual con- 
vention. 

George A. Mattison, Jr., Woodstock 
Slag Corp., Birmingham, Ala., was 
elected president and L. E. McDermut 
of the Illinois Slag & Ballast Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., was chosen vice-president. 
H. J. Love, secretary and treasurer, lo- 
cated at the association’s offices in the 
Earle Bldg. at Washington was again 
named to that office for another year. 





U. S. Gypsum Co. Buys 
Nephi Plaster Plant 


The United States Gypsum Co. has 
purchased the plant and assets of the 
Nephi Plaster & Mfg. Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The Nephi plant, located at Gypsum, 
Utah, has manufactured gypsum prod- 
ucts for a number of years. Sales of- 
fices are maintained in Salt Lake City. 





Sand-Lime-Brick Assn. 
Convenes at St. Louis 


The Sand-Lime Brick Assn. is hold- 
ing its 34th annual convention Febru- 
ary 6 and 7 at the Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

According to J. Morley Zander, secre 
tary, the making of larger units than 
the conventional brick is scheduled to 
be the important topic for discussion. 





Petoskey Taking Bids 
on Dust Collectors 


Bids are being taken by the Petoskey 
Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich., 
on dust-collecting equipment to be in- 
stalled before the plant re-opens for 
spring operation. 

Three concerns are reported to have 
submitted bids on the job. 





The Southeastern Sand & Gravel Co., 
of Anniston, Ala., has broken ground 
for construction of plant to manufac- 
ture concrete drain and culvert pipe. 


New Gypsum Plant to 
Operate About Mar. 1 


RAW MATERIAL BEING STOCKED 








The new Savannah, Ga., plant of the 
National Gypsum Co., now under con- 
struction, will be ready to begin produc- 
tion about March 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by M. H. Baker, president. 

A considerable stock of raw gypsum 
has already been stock-piled at the site 
of operations, the cargo having been 
shipped by water from the company’s 
mines in Nova Scotia. 





New Plant to Cure with 
High-Pressure Steam 


A new and modern concrete-block 
plant, utilizing high-pressure steam for 
the rapid curing of the units, is under 
erection at Seaford, Del., by the re- 
cently-formed Delaware Concrete Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The plant will have a reported capac- 
ity of 15,000 units per 8-hr. day. 

A contract to supply $148,000 worth 
of brown phosphate rock for the ferti- 
lizer works at Wilson Dam has been 
awarded the Hoover & Mason Phos 
phate Co., Chicago, Ill., by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 


Recent Equipment 
Justablations + «+ 


The New York Trap Rock Corp. has placed 
an order for 18 Easton Phoenix trailers for its 





various plants; eight Easton Phoenix semi- 
trailers have been in use at its Haverstraw, 
N. Y., operations since November 4 of last 
year... . Considerable new equipment has 
been installed recently by the ]. & K. Stone 
Co., Fairmont, Ind., including two Allts-Chal- 
mers crushers, a Plato triple-deck vibrating 
screen and Central Rubber Co. conveyor belt- 
ing. 
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Two 2%-cu.yd. Blaw Knox truck mixers 


were recently placed in service at the ready- 
mixed-concrete plant of the Southern Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., Louisville, Ky... . . 1 Sim 
plicity two-deck vibrating screen was installed 
in January at the Logansport, Ind., plant of the 
American Aggregates Corp. . . . Several new 
Jaeger truck mixers have been added to the 
fleet operated at Canton, O., by the United 
Sand & Gravel Co. 

Quaker City conveyor belting has been in 
stalled in the new plant of the Lincoln Sand 
& Gravel Co., Lincoln, Ill... . { new 75-hp. 
Diesel engine and pump are being fitted to the 
dredge operated by the Wilkey Gravel Co., Lil 
bourn, Mo... . | A new Winslow truck scal 
has gone into service at the plant of the Glenn 


Worrell Gravel Co. near Columbus, Ind. 
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Silicosis Tops Other 
Hazards in Wisconsin 


REVEAL MANY SERIOUS CASES 


Silicosis has been branded the most 
serious occupational disease in Wiscon 
sin in 1937 as a result of studies which 
have been completed by the state indus 
trial commission. 

In seriousness of its effects, although 
not in the actual number of cases, sili 
cosis exceeded all other occupational 
diseases combined among the 753 com 
pensable cases settled by the commis 
sion in that year. 

Despite the number of serious sili 
cosis cases, Voyta Wrabetz, chairman 
of the industrial commission, praised 
Wisconsin industries which “have per 
formed almost a miracle in reducing 
the amount of silica in the breathing 
zones of workers to relatively safe con 
centrations.” 

“Because many employees have 
worked 20 or 30 years in massive con 
centrations of silica dust without slow 
ing down their efficiency,” contended 
Wrabetz, “a greater injustice would be 
done the worker and industry by fir 
ing him in such instances than by leay 
ing him at work.” 

Promiscuous discharge is discour 
aged in Wisconsin by requiring that the 
employer pay for rehabilitating such 
employes. 


Opens New Block Plant 
in New Jersey Town 


The Faber Cement Block Co. be gan 
operations about the first of the year at 
its new plant at Paramus, N. J., near 
Hackensack. The new plant structure, 
58 ft. by 106 ft. in size, houses a Stearns 
Joltcrete machine which manufactures 
all the units now being produced. 


Old Soapstone-and-Talc 
Deposit Again Operated 


The Walter S. McLean Co. of San 
Francisco is reported to have reopened 
its soapstone and talc deposits at Tone, 
Cal., and is aiming at a production fig 
ure of 1,000 tons monthly. 

The output is consumed entirely on 
the Pacific Coast by the automobile-tir« 
and other industries. 


Three Universal Plants 
Win Safety Trophies 


Perfect safety records in 1938 were 
made by the Buffington, Ind., Duluth, 
Minn., and Waco, Tex., plants of the 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., according 
to E. D. Barry, director of industrial 
relations for the company. 

This record qualifies them to receive 
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the Portland Cement Assn. safety trophy 
which is awarded only to plants oper- 
ating a complete calendar year without 
a lost-time accident. The Bufhngton 
and Waco plants have now won the 
trophy two different years; Duluth 
seven years, and each of the company’s 
six other plants one or more years. 


Prof. Scholer to Carry 
on PCA Research Job 


A year’s leave of absence starting 
February 1, 1939 has been granted Prof. 
C. H. Scholer, head of the department 
of applied mechanics at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Prof. Scholer is taking the leave to 
do special research for the Portland Ce- 
ment Assn. on the durability and causes 
of failure of concrete. 


New Machinery at N. Y. 
Graphite Operations 


New machinery is being installed in 
the Morristown, N. Y., graphite-proc- 
essing plant of the Long Valley Ore 
Co. which will increase production 50 
per cent., according to William Borr 
man, president of the company. 

The crude ore, a soft, brittle stone, is 
trucked from the deposit at Pope’s Mills 
to Morristown, where the company 
maintains a_ milling-and-concentrating 
plant on the St. Lawrence River. 


The Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine Co., 
Paris, Ont., Canada, is constructing two 
lime kilns, track and trestle work, at 
Beachville, Ont., to cost about $75,000. 





Events 


February 7-9, 1939, Chicago, 
lil. Annual conventions, Na- 
tional Concrete Masonry Assn., 
American Concrete Contractors’ 
Assn. and Concrete Industries 
Exposition, Hotel Sherman. 

February 23-25, 1939, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Annual convention, 
American Concrete Pipe Assn. 

March 1-3, 1939, New York, 
N.Y. Annual meeting, American 
Concrete Institute, Hotel Roose- 
velt. 


March 7-10, 1939, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Annual convention 
and show, American Road Build- 


ers’ Assn., Civic Auditorium. 











Superior Portland 
Cement Has Profit 


EARNINGS LOWER THAN 1937 


The Superior Portland Cement Co. 
earned net profit for 1938 of $257,661, 
according to a preliminary report. Atter 
payments of $3.30 a share on 75,240 
shares of participating class A_ stock, 
this is equivalent to more than 9 c. a 
share on 100,000 shares of class B stock. 

In 1937 the company reported a net 
profit of $428,363, equal after class A 
dividends to $1.80 a share on class B 
stocks. As of December 31, 1938, the 
company’s balance sheet showed cut 
$1,644,097, including 
$469,137 cash, and current liabilities ot 
$309,109. A year before the company 
showed current assets of $1,566,511, in 
cluding $540,638 cash, and current lia 
bilities of $248,861. 


rent assets ol 


Illinois Producer to 
Build $35,000 Plant 


The Rock Island Sand & Gravel Co., 
Rock Island, Ill., has purchased 75 
acres ol deposits near Milan, Ill. and 
has started the erection of a modern 
washing-and-screening plant at a cost 
of about $35,000, according to H. J. 
Larkin, secretary of the company. 

The new operation is expected to b 
ready for production by late spring. 


New Arkansas Plant to 
Refine Bauxite Ore 


The Porocel Corporation, subsidiary 
of American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corporation, will shortly begin construc 
tion of a plant at Little Rock, Ark., 
to manufacture a product from bauxite 
ore for use in petroleum refining. 

C. M. Shaefler, vice president of an 
afhliate, the Attapulgus Clay Co., will 
be transferred to Little Rock as vice 
president and general manager. The 
product processed from bauxite ore 1s 
used in bleaching by refineries. 


Start Production at 
New Gravel Plant 


The new plant of the Grant-Pavific 
Rock Co. near Lindsay, Cal., is sched 
uled to start production in February. 

According to W. E. Blanton, mana 
ger, about $75,000 was invested in the 
new operation. The old plant at Lemon 
Cove is to be dismantled after produc 


tion gets under way at Lindsay. 


Fire caused about $2,500 damage at 
the asphaltic-concrete plant of the Mas 
sachusetts Broken Stone Co. near 
Weston, Mass., recently. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Cult of the Rising Curve 


MONG the ambitions of most of the people 
with whom life offers us the opportunity of 
becoming reasonably well acquainted is the 
desire to acquire an income, to augment that income 
from time to time, and to advance their standard of 
ng as the years pass. The acquisitive desires and 
onsumption desires of these people seem to have 
nd. At any rate the genius of inventors, the acu- 
men of business men, and the skill of professional 
indisers have not yet plumbed the depths of 
wants. 

Some of these desires are innate, such as the desire 
for food, clothing and shelter, the liking for physical 
rt, the wish to obtain these necessities of life and 
some of the luxuries it affords with the minimum ex- 
penditure of physical and mental energy. Others are 
acquired, some through a gradual surfeiting of those 
wants which are most easily satisfied, some through 
pressure from outside sources, some through the desire 
to experience satisfactions as yet unknown to them. 
Thus, a diet of pork and beans expands into one of 
sirloins and artichokes, a tenement room grows into a 
house and yard, the newspaper loses ground before 
the attacks of books and magazines that satisfy deeper 
intellectual cravings, as the wants that are most easily 
All d open the way to more cultivated and more ele- 
vated tastes. From the outside come the pressure of 
stion offered by new ideas, new discoveries, new 
itions, which create and develop new desires and 
w curiosities, and the spirit of social rivalry which 
mpts people in one economic stratum to ape the ex- 
penditures of those in higher economic strata. As the 
amount of energy necessary to obtain these satisfac- 
tions decreases, the amount of leisure grows, and with 
it comes a hunger for new experiences, for loafing at 
fashionable resorts, for playfully dabbling with the 
primitive occupations of hunting and fishing and work 
the open, for establishing additional residences in 
other states and countries, for indulging in the many 
other forms of conspicuous waste that provide outlets 

for excess income. 

So the makers of every type of consumer goods ad- 
their production schedules to take care of this ap- 
arently ever-growing demand for more, newer and 
commodities. They count not only on the im- 

provement in each person’s individual economic situa- 
tion that we have allcome to recognize as the attainment 
of a natural and laudable ambition, but they confidently 
| expect that the number of persons who may be relied 
upon to purchase their goods will continue to grow 
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through an increase in the birth rate and through an 
extension of the normal life span. The sales curve of 
every manufacturer and merchant is expected to show 
an ever-rising tendency. When it does, business is nor- 
mal or “good”; when it does not, business is “bad.” 
Attention is concentrated more on the extent of the 
expansion of the business, than on its profit-making 
record. Sales managers are more interested in increas- 
ing the number of sales than in increasing profits, and 
under the influence of the exponents of “scientific 
salesmanship,” “graphic presentation” and the other 
legerdemain of modern business there has grown up 
a host of followers of what might be called the “cult of 
the rising curve.” The chief principle underlying their 
actions is the naive belief that every business can con- 
tinue to expand indefinitely, that the market for its 
products is indefinitely elastic, provided only that the 
right type of “spellbinder” occupies the sales man- 
ager’s chair, that the right type of “sharp-shooting” 
salesmen cover the field, and that the right type of 
“consumer appeal” is embodied in its advertising. 


HIS pseudo-scientific approach to the problem of 
finding an effective distribution of manufactured 
goods is one of the products of a “scientific” age, in 
which most high-school graduates are imbued with 
a sufficient superficial knowledge of the physical 
sciences to be interested in the quantitative analysis 
of everyday problems. This smattering of science car- 
ries over into business life, where it develops into an 
overemphasis on quantitative measurement, a craze 
for presenting facts in those ways which make the 
strongest visual appeal, a belief in the fallacy that 
things are better because they are bigger. Behind it all 
lies very little knowledge of or liking for scientific 
analysis, very little regard for evaluation and interpre- 
tation. So it happens that the salesman who does not 
sell more this year than he did last year, the sales man- 
ager who can not show larger gross sales this year 
than last, the president who can not show his stock- 
holders a larger volume of business each year than in 
the year before are all, according to the current stand- 
ard of measurement, called failures. Each one is re- 
quired to exhibit an ever-increasing record of accom- 
plishment, or stand self-convicted of unpardonable in- 
eficiency. To such heights of absurdity have we been 
brought by worship of the rising curve. 
Every intelligent business man wants to know as 
accurately as he can the extent of his market. He is 
naturally curious about its future, how big it will be, 
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how long it will last, how much it will demand. In- 
telligent business men in all lines of industry need that 
kind of knowledge; for many years some of them have 
been successful in acquiring it. In the field of public 
service the expansion of the investment in telephone 
facilities has been based on thorough quantitative anal- 
ysis of such matters as population growth, which have 
a direct and very powerful influence on the future 
need for such service. Other businesses, whose future 
opportunities lend themselves almost as well to careful 
planning, ignore the opportunities for intelligent 
analysis and plunge headlong into unwarranted ex- 
pansion on the theory that, because the sales curve has 
shown no flattening or drop, it must always continue 
to rise. 


OPULATION growth and the distribution of the 

population according to age groups as disclosed by 
census data should serve as correctives of this tendency 
toward a blind reverence for the rising curve. The re- 
port of the Committee on Population Problems to the 
National Resources Committee made public last sum- 
mer provided information that should interest the 
heads of all businesses which are more than purely 
local in scope. It showed that the population of the 
United States will reach its peak within fifty years and 
that at that time it will not exceed 158,000 000. Sixteen 
years from now, assuming no relaxation of the present 
restrictions on immigration, the peak will be only 
139,000,000. It is estimated that the population will 
actually decline thereafter, the expected loss amount- 
ing to 10,000,000 in the following twenty-five years. 
If these estimates are even only approximately correct, 
they indicate that the future development of the 
market for goods, that are now consumed in more or 
less direct relation to the number of people that com- 
prise it, can not be indefinitely expanded. While an 
indifference to long-time trends is characteristic of 
business managers generally, they should not ignore 
evidence that presages definite changes in the methods 
of business planning and conduct. Short-range de- 
cisions may be justifiable in times of economic stress 
but it should be evident to close students of industrial 
conditions that short-range thinking and the decisions 
of expediency that result from it are themselves 
largely responsible for the unbalances that make eco- 
nomic depressions seemingly inevitable. 

Even when the population continued to show in- 
creasing rates of growth it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect that every business or every type of business could 
expand indefinitely. The very fact that many busi- 
nesses prospered was an invitation to other men to 
enter the same lines of industry, thereby increasing 
the facilities for producton but at the same time reduc- 
ing the amount of business that could come to each 
existing enterprise. In many industries it has been true 
that the number of producing units has increased more 
rapidly than the market for their products, so that 
many businesses found themselves unable to survive 
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their shrinking selling opportunities. To a greater 
extent than has generally been realized markets for 
individual products have been rather strictly limited 
by factors beyond the control of those who produced 
them. The number of potential users of the product, 
the number of those who could buy the product, the 
number and variety of competitive products designed 
for the same purpose, the number and variety of in- 
directly competitive products that bid for the buyers’ 
interest, the prices at which the product was sold— 
these and many other factors placed measurable limi- 
tations on the market for it. Such being the case it was 
not possible indefinitely to increase the output of any 
producer’s plant. In many industries it has been true 
—and to a great extent it is still true—that markets 
grow approximately as the population grows and that 
the greater the number of competitors trying to sell in 
them, the smaller the amount of trade that each can 
reasonably be expected to do. 


HERE are limits to the quantity of food that a man 

can eat, and as the amount of physical effort ex- 
pended by the average person decreases through the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery we may expect 
the average man’s daily food intake to decline. There 
are limits to the amount of clothing that one can wear, 
to the number of houses in which one can live, to the 
number of motor cars, radios, electric utensils and 
other commodities that he can use. And the amount 
and number of the goods and commodities that each 
person requires or wants varies with his age, economic 
status, social position, intellectual standards, taste, 
habits, health, and other factors. Therefore, the dis- 
tribution of the population among various classifica- 
tions arranged in accordance with those factors sets 
definite, although perhaps not accurately measurable, 
limits to the expansion possibilities of most industries. 
Business men should not, therefore, remain indifferent 
to changing population trends on the theory that the 
country is SO large, the people so numerous, their own 
ingenuity so great and their position so secure that it 
is reasonable to expect a continually rising sales curve. 

Many business men who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of what have come to be known as capital goods 
may feel no interest in a problem that seems to be of 
concern chiefly to manufacturers and distributors of 
consumer goods, yet they should. Consumer goods are 
made in factories and by machinery that are capital 
goods and unless the business of their producers 
thrives, there can not be much prosperity for the pro- 
ducers of capital goods. The business man, whatever 
his product, will show wisdom if he watches closely 
the shifts in population and in its distribution that 
characterize the present period and will influence the 
future and if he also plans for the future with a full 
understanding of the truth that the market for his 
goods is not necessarily indefinitely elastic. If he does 
so, he will have less cause for astonishment or alarm 
when his sales curve shows signs of flattening or 
falling. 
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Construction Activity in 1938 at 
Highest Point in Eight Years 


ruction activity in the United 
iring 1938 aggregated approx- 
$8.800,000,000, the largest total 
in any year since 1930, accord- 
preliminary estimate prepared 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
ce of the U. S. Department of 
ree The estimate, which in- 
construction, maintenance, 
rk-relief construction, represents 
increase over the revised total 
ot $8,675,000,000. It is based 
lable data for the first 10 
of 1938. The increase in 1938 
result of a gain of $540,000,000 
construction, which more 
et the decline in private work. 
ements of the preceding year 
reversed—in 1937 the expan- 
ompared with 1936 was the re- 
substantial increase in private 
hile public expenditures for 
ion projects declined. Al- 
the increase for the year 1938 
fifth consecutive yearly gain, 
penditures for construction in 
one-fourth less than the aver- 
lume during the decade from 
1929. The expenditures for 
onstruction — including new 
maintenance, and work- 
nstruction—have constituted a 
roportion of total construction 
tures since 1929 than during 
ous period for which data are 
For the period from 1930 to 
ernmental construction ac- 
for 43 per cent. of the total, 
| with 22 per cent. during the 
from 1920 to 1929. 
construction within the United 
luring 1938 will reach a total of 
$5,200,000,000, a slight decline 
the previous year’s revised figure 
$5,340,000,000. The increase in new 
onstruction during 1938 was not 
to offset a drop of more than 
0,000 in private work. 
expenditures for new private 
tial building in 1938, excluding 
idential construction in farm 
nd all public residential work, 
luding also alterations, repairs, 
1intenance, were estimated at 
85,000,000, a decline of more than 
$100,000,000 from the 1937 total. 
ry building in 1938 was ap- 
mately one-third below that in 
Construction by industrial com- 


iveraged $552,000,000 for the 10- 
riod from 1920 to 1929. This 
| f construction reached its low 


1932, increased in 1933 and 
, but declined again in 1935. Al- 
h large percentage advances were 
1936 and 1937, the dollar vol- 
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ume of factory construction in 1937 was 
one-third below the average volume 
from 1920 to 1929. 

Other types of private nonresidential 
building, such as educational, religious 
and memorial, hospital and_ institu- 
tional, and social and recreational build- 
ing, declined moderately in 1938. In 
an active year (1926) these several types 
of construction amounted to almost 
$700,000,000; in 1933 and 1934 they 
amounted to less than $100,000,000 an- 
nually. The total in 1937 aggregated 
$189,000,000. 

Total expenditures for farm con- 
struction of all types decreased approx- 
imately 8 per cent. in 1938 from the 
estimated 1937 total of $360,000,000. 
Public-utility companies spent approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 for new construc- 
tion in 1938, or 20 per cent. less than 
was spent in 1937. 

Federal construction, including Fed- 
eral aid for highways throughout the 
period, and Public Works Administra 
tion grants in recent years, rose from 
$168,000,000 in 1926 to $1,275,000,000 
in 1936, declined slightly in 1937, but 
rose again in 1938 to an estimated total 
of $1,310,000,000. State and local gov- 
ernment work also increased in 1938, 
totaling more than $1,000,000,000. 

Highway construction and nonresi 
dential building are the two most im- 
portant items in the public-construction 
category. In 1938 highway construc- 
tion work exceeded a billion dollars, 
compared with expenditures of $811, 
000,000 for this type of work in 1937. 
Nonresidential building, in which edu- 
cational building is the most important, 
was estimated at $500,000,000 in 1938, 
a small increase over the 1937 figure. 
In recent years, outlays by the Federal 
government for conservation and devel- 
opment world have increased in impor- 
tance. This type of work rose from 
$61.000,000 in 1926 to $338,000,000 in 
1936 and exceeded $300,000,000 in both 
1937 and 1938. 

Expenditures for maintenance of pub- 
lic and private fixed works and struc- 
tures have in general fluctuated less 
widely than new construction work. 
There was little change in the volume 
of maintenance from 1937 to 1938, and 
for both years maintenance was esti- 
mated at approximately $2,500,000,000. 
The major portion of these expendi- 
tures was accounted for by the repair 
and maintenace of residential and non- 
residential buildings, railroad main- 
tenance of way and structure, and high- 
way maintenance. 

In 1938, Federal expenditures for 
work-relief construttion through the 


agency of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration were estimated to be $1,000,- 
000,000, a considerable increase over the 
preceding year and almost equal to the 
total expenditures made for work-reliet 
construction in the peak year 1936. Ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the total 
funds made available by the Works 
Progress Administration was used for 
direct labor costs. The major types of 
projects under this program, in order of 
importance, were: Work on highways, 
roads, and streets; expansion of public 
recreational facilities; work on public 
buildings such as schools and hospitals; 
and construction work on sewage sys- 
tems and other public-utility projects. 


Texas Cement Workers 
Sign with A. F. of L. 


Workmen in the Fort Worth, Dallas 
and Houston plants of the Trinity Port- 
land Cement Co. are reported to have 
signed a union agreement with the 
United Cement Workers, A. F. or L. 
afhliate. 

Wages and hours will remain un- 
changed, it is said, the workers having 
gained paid vacations and established 
seniority and promotion scales. 
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PREVENTS SLIPPING! 
MELTS ICE! 


% Specially coated abrasive imbeds 
itself in slippery. icy surfaces. Keeps 
additional ice from forming! Will not 
harm concrete walks, lawns, clothing 
er home furnishings. 


Phone Franklin 257/ 
TAMMS SILICA CO. 


228 N. LASALLE ST.. CHICAGO 








Silica sand coated with calcium chloride is 
being sold in the Chicago area by the Tamms 
Silica Co., this winter. In order to acquaint 
the public with its value in preventing falls 
on icy walks, steps, etc., the company has 
been running a series of advertisements in 
the Chicago papers, one of them being re- 
produced above. 
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New Gravel Plant Has Same Capacity 
As Old, Uses 





The new plant of the Grove Stone & Sand Co., Grovestone, N. C. Sand and gravel are 
processed and stored separately in the buildings at left and right, respectively. 





A truck dumping to hopper. Main conveyor and crusher-return conveyor are at right. The 
building houses the electrical equipment and the 75-hp. crusher motor. 
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The 10-in. by 36-in. jaw crusher and the 20-in. by 40-in. double-roll crusher with return con- 
veyor at left. Chutes from screen are above. 
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Only Half the Power 


NEW sand-and-gravel plant of 

unusual design was put in oper- 

ation early in April, 1938 by the 
Grove Stone & Sand Co. at Grovestone, 
N. C., on U. S. Highway No. 70 about 
11 mi. east of Asheville. In designing 
this plant special provision was made 
for washing the product because of the 
high percentage of loam in the deposit. 
The final sizing of sand and gravel is 
done in separate departments. The en 
tire operation carries the unmistakable 
finishing touches of a job well done. 

The Grove Stone & Sand Co. was 
formed in 1924 and built a new plant 
shortly afterward. A complete descrip 
tion of this operation and of the im 
provements subsequently made to the 
plant was published in the July 30, 1930 
issue of Pir aND Quarry. In recent years 
the deposit had been worked out to a 
considerable distance from the plant 
and the equipment had become obsolete 
and expensive to operate and keep in 
repair. For this reason it was decided 
to build the new plant on a virgin de 
posit not far away. An interesting com 
mentary on the development of proc 
essing methods and equipment in the 
eight years that elapsed since the article 
describing the old plant was published 
is found in the fact that the new plant 
produces nearly as much material as the 
old one and uses only one-half as much 
power. This record is the more remark 
able because of the more rigid materials 
specifications now in force. Unlike its 
predecessor, this plant makes shipments 
only in trucks. State and county high 
ways, city streets and private building 
take most of the product. 

The present deposit, like the old one, 
is located in the basin of the Swan 
nanoa River. The company owns 350 
acres with little or no overburden. The 
deposit varies from 6 ft. to 20 ft. in 
depth, and averages about 30 per cent. 
sand and 10 per cent. loam. There are 
numerous boulders, some of which are 
sold for houses and gardens. 

A Bucyrus-Erie 17-B crawler crane 
with a Caterpillar Diesel engine and a 
%-cu. yd. bucket loads material from 
the deposit into trucks which haul it a 
distance of about 1,000 ft. to the plant. 
Three 1938 Chevrolet trucks with St. 
Paul bodies and hydraulic hoists carry 
about 3 cu. yd. of material per trip. 
These truck bodies have hood exten 
sions to protect the drivers’ cabs from 
damage by the bucket or large bowlders. 
Plates have also been welded on to 
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the rear discharge openings to 
plant hopper. The trucks have 
special rear axles which give 
eeds forward and three in re- 
Goodrich tires are used. 
he plant the trucks run up a 
earth-fill ramp and straddle 
by 7-ft. plant hopper into which 
mp their loads. A 10-in. horizon- 





gravel elevator and the screen used for 

al sizing. Note the chain drive of the 

stor and the chain and belt drive of the 
screen from the elevator. 


vrizzly keeps occasional large 
out of the hopper and these are 
sledged through. A reciprocat- 
feeder discharges the material 
hopper on a 24-in. by 80-ft. in- 
elt-conveyor, from which it is 
ed through a chute into a 4-ft. 
Universal revolving scrubber. 
bber is equipped with baffle 
| water is added in the chute. 
scrubber is a 3-ft. by 8-ft. 
ty 3-deck scalping screen on 
ire cloth with 24-in., 1'4-1n., 
openings is ordinarily used. 
lt Rex sprays wash the ma- 
this screen. 
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material from this 
chuted to a Universal Crusher 
by 36-in. roller-bearing jaw 
for reduction to 144-in. size 


yversize 





cu.yd. Diesel drag-line loading sand 
yravel into one of the three trucks which 
supply the plant. 
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The jaw and roll crushers at the Grove plant. 
The scrubber, one of the screens and the 
sand classifiers are at right. 





Looking down on the settling tank and de- 

watering screws which partially prepare the 

sand. Elevator in foreground feeds to the 
final sand screen and tanks. 


and under. The material retained on 
the second deck is chuted to a 40-in. by 
20-in. Universal double-roll crusher 
which is set for reduction to *4-in. size 
and under. The products of both crush- 
ers are discharged on an 18-in. by 36- 
ft. inclined belt-conveyor, which returns 
them on the main belt-conveyor to the 
scrubber. 

The *-in. to 14-in. material retained 
on the bottom deck of the scalping 
screen is chuted to an 18-in. by 60-ft. 
inclined chain-bucket elevator which 
carries it to the top of the gravel-sizing 
plant. A 3-ft. by 8-ft. Simplicity 3-deck 
screen with 1'4-in., l-in., and %-in., 
openings makes four sizes of gravel, 
which are discharged through steel 
chutes into the four compartments of a 
400-ton wooden bin. Trucks are loaded 
through two arc gates under each com- 
partment. 

The sand and water passing through 
the scalping screen flow through a 
flume, equipped with sprays to break 
up the clay, into a No. 67 Eagle Iron 
Works sand-settling tank. The dis- 





charge from this tank is split to a pair 
of Eagle 22-in. by 15-ft. single-screw 
washers. The dewatered sand from 
these screws is discharged to a 12-in. 
by 60-ft. inclined chain-bucket elevator, 
which carries it to the top of the sand- 
sizing plant. A 3-ft. by 6-ft. Link-Belt 
double-deck screen has %-in. wire cloth 
on the bottom deck. Coarser cloth is 
used on the top deck to break the force 
of the dropping sand. Chain Belt Rex 
sprays are used on this screen. 

The material retained on the bottom 
deck is roofing sand. The sand passing 





Left to right are: Clyde Reed, operating 

manager; Geo. Brandon, foreman; Chas. G. 

Lee, secretary and treasurer; and R. Lee 
Ellis, president. 


through the bottom deck goes to a 
series of two Eagle sand-settling tanks, 
No. 45 and 56. The product of the first 
tank is concrete sand and that of the 
second plaster sand. These three prod- 
ucts are discharged into the three com- 
partments of a 300-ton wooden storage 
bin. Trucks are loaded through gates. 

Concrete is used everywhere in this 

(Continued on page 34) 


The final sand screen which removes coarse 
roofing sand. The two settling tanks produce 
concrete and plaster sands. 
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Drilling Mud and Special Clays Are 


Produced at New Plant in Louisiana 





The new plant of the Louisiana Boganite Co., Bogalusa, La. Drier and storage sheds for raw 
clay are at right. 





The 5-roller, high-side mill in the Louisiana 
Boganite Co. plant. 
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first carload was loaded for shipment. 


HE ever-expanding market for spe- 

cial clays in industrial processes and 

for other purposes has resulted in 
the erection of many new plants in re 
cent years for the production of this 
material. One of the newest of these 
is the plant of the Louisiana Boganite 
Corp., at Bogalusa, La., which went 
into operation in December, 1938. Some 
of the clay produced will be used in the 
manutacture of the company-owned 
Boni Facial cosmetics, particularly the 
Miracle Masque. 


This new plant was built primarily 
to produce drilling mud for use in the 
oil fields in the southern states and in 
California. This material is obtained 
from a deposit, about 5 mi. southwest 
of the plant, which consists of a 96.6 
per cent. chemically-pure natural clay. 
At a later date it is planned to produce 
refining and bleaching clays and other 
similar products. Deposits of suitable 
raw materials for these additional prod 
ucts are available within economical 


shipping distance of the plant via the 
main line of the Gulf, Mobile & North 
ern Rwy. on which the plant is located. 
Water shipments will also be made 
when the waterway from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Bogalusa, now under con 
struction, is completed. 

The deposit from which the plant is 
now supplied is worked by the open 
pit method. A %%4-cu. yd. Brownhoist 
gasoline dragline removes the overbur 
den, which ranges from 6 in. to 10 ft. 
in depth, and also loads the clay into 
trucks for haulage to the plant. The 
depth of the deposit is unknown but it 
has been drilled to a depth of 75 ft. 

Chevrolet dump trucks are used to 
haul the material to the plant, where it 
is discharged into an end-dump steel 
car of 3-cu. yd. capacity. A hoist hauls 
this car up an incline to a track over 
the storage building, from which the 
clay is discharged into any of four 
ground-storage bins of 250-ton capacity 
each. Later separate bins will be used 
for the different types of clay. 


The clay is shoveled by hand from 
storage on a 24-in. by 78-ft. horizontal 
A short 
steel-inclosed chain-bucket elevator dis 
charges it into a 6-4t. by 40-ft. double 
shell indirect-heat rotary drier which is 
fired by natural gas with a Venturi 
burner. 
clay is reduced in this drier from an 


belt-conveyor at ground level. 


The moisture content of the 


average of about 20 per cent. to about 
12 per cent. or dry enough so that it 
loses its toughness. Another short in 
closed chain-bucket elevator feeds the 
dried clay to a Williams hammer-mill. 

A 38-ft. inclosed chain-bucket ele 
vator deposits the hammer-mill product 
through a chute into a steel rough-stor 
age bin of 25-ton capacity. The feeder 
of a Raymond 5-roll, high-side kiln 
mill withdraws the clay from this bin 
into the mill, which is equipped with 
an integral Whizzer separator. A gas 
fired Raymond flash-drying system sup 
plies heated air at a temperature of 
about 1,000 deg. F. to this mill. This 
reduces the moisture content of the 
product to about 4 per cent. The fur 
nace for this drying system is provided 
with an adjustable inlet through which 
air can be drawn into the system in the 
desired quantity. 

Besides the separator on the mill 
proper, additional separation is pro 
vided by an 8-ft. cyclone collector. A 
Raymond fan, direct-driven by a 50-hp. 
motor, draws the fine clay from the mill 
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lector. The material settled 
cyclone is finished product 
lischarged through special air- 
into the packer bin. The 
rawn from the cyclone through 
ind back into the mill. The 
is vented through a Clarage 
vin cyclone collectors, which 
ost of the extremely fine ma- 





mer-mill which reduces the product 
er, and the elevator to the mill- 


feed bin. 


) the circuit and discharge it 
primary line to the large cy- 
his fan is direct-driven by a 
tor. 


I 


neness ol the product of this 
governed to a large extent by 
of the revolving Whizzer. In 
t the best possible results the 
; driven through V-belts from 
inclosed variable-speed trans- 
Chis in turn is driven through 
1 10-hp. motor. The Ray- 
is driven through Texropes 
p. motor. 
roduct is packed by a 3-tube 
nto 100-lb. paper sacks. There 
space in this building for 
tons of sacked material. 
ompany’s sales are handled 
Concord Sales Corp., Whitney 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





w in the storage shed showing the 
r and elevator which feed the drier. 
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Another view of the 5-roll, high-side mill. 
Hot-air intake from furnace at left; vent fan 
at right, 


The plant is a compact, straight-line 
operation and is built entirely of steel 
and concrete with corrugated-metal 
siding and roofing. Space has been left 
in the main building for a second grind- 
ing-and-drying mill to double the ca- 
pacity. All the equipment preceding 
the Raymond mill was designed to han- 
dle double the present load. All the 
bucket-elevators were furnished by the 
Chain Belt Co. and are inclosed in steel 
housings. The elevators and the belt- 
conveyor are driven through Link-Belt 
silent chains and the drier is driven 
through Reeves variable-speed control 
and a Link-Belt speed-reducer by a 20- 
hp. motor. Each piece of equipment is 





The natural-gas-fired furnace of the flash- 
drying and grinding system. Elevator at 
right feeds from drier to hammer-mill. 


driven by an individual motor, except 
the belt-conveyor and the elevator to the 
drier which are driven from the same 
7¥,-hp. motor. The hammer-mill is 
driven by a 40-hp. motor through a 
flat belt and the bag-packer by a 20-hp. 
motor. Link-Belt idlers and Goodrich 
belting are used on the belt-conveyor. 


Grove (from page 32) 


plant for machinery foundations, hop- 
pers, elevator pits, etc. The bins have 
monolithic-concrete bases, pillars and 
beams and the floors for the trucks are 
also of concrete. The bins, plant super- 
structure, conveyor and elevator sup- 
ports, walkways and stairs are built of 
creosoted timber. The bins are braced 
with steel tie-rods. All waste and the 
water from the sand tanks, screws and 
bins are carried off through an under- 
ground drainage system. 

The plant was designed by the Uni- 
versal Crusher Co., which firm also sup- 
plied or made all the new equipment. 
It has an average hourly capacity of 50 
tons of gravel and 30 tons of sand but 





The unusually attractive office of the com- 
pany which was built from bowlders taken 
out of the pit. 


has produced an aggregate tonnage of 
over 100 tons per hr. 

The main power unit used is a 75- 
hp. electric motor located in a concrete- 
block building which also houses the 
transformers and switches for the en- 
tire plant. This motor drives the jaw 
crusher through a flat belt. The roll- 
crusher and the return belt-conveyor are 
driven by chains from the jaw crusher. 
A 40-hp. motor drives a shaft through 
a flat belt. The gravel elevator, the 
main belt-conveyor, the scrubber, and 
the two vibrating screens are chain- 
driven from this shaft. A cable-con- 
trolled clutch makes it possible to stop 
the main belt-conveyor without. stop- 
ping this motor. Another shaft is belt- 
driven by a 25-hp. motor and the two 
screw-washers are belt-driven from this 
shaft. The sand elevator is driven 
through a Link-Belt gear-reducer by a 
3-hp. motor. The sand screen is driven 
by a 3-hp. motor through V-belts. 

In keeping with its surroundings, the 
company’s office building near the high- 
way presents an attractive appearance. 
Bowlders from the pit were used in its 
construction. In this building is a 
Howe 60-ton truck scale on which all 
shipments are weighed. The company 
further expanded its operations in June, 
1938 by installing a Dunbrik machine. 
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Attendance Records Broken at 1939 
Convention of Sand & Gravel Assn. 


ITH a record-breaking attend 

ance the twenty-third annual 

convention of the National 
Sand & Gravel Assn. and the ninth an 
nual gathering of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Assn. opened with a 
joint session at the Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati, on Wednesday, January 25. 
Hon. James G. Stewart, mayor of that 
city, was present to extend a_ hearty 
welcome to the hundreds of men, who 
for the second successive year had come 
there for the stimulating effect of new 
ideas. They came from all parts of 
the United States, from Canada and 
Hawaii, and they participated in one of 
the most helpful and constructive con 


ventions the associations have ever held. 
Open floor discussions largely displaced 
the conventional type of prepared-in 
advance-paper meetings and as a result 
there was that free and spontaneous ex 
change of ideas and experiences that is 
the objectiy e of all convention program 
builders. 

The mayor referred to the problems 
of the heavy-goods industries, thos¢ 
which produce the permanent buildings 
and long-lived machinery on which all 
business ultimately depends, and to the 
shrinkage in their annual volume from 
approximately 19 to less than 4 billions 
of dollars. For this reason, he said, 
men “are practically just trading dollars 
instead of making the kind of money 
that they ought to be making.” He 
traced in interesting and humorous rx 
view the history of Cincinnati and 
dwelt on its importance in the nation 
as representing the achievement of the 
American ideal. In doing this he re 
ferred to some of the illustrious men 
who founded and developed the city 
and the many notables who had visited 
it. “We had a lot of splendid visitors,” 
he said, “even before you came to Cin 
cinnati.” 

J. Rutledge Hill, president of the 
gravel association, and James F. Mi 
Cracken, president of the concrete as 
sociation, addressed very briefly those 
assembled, and the meeting was under 
way. : 

Chester N. Gray, director, National 
Highway Users’ Conference, opened 
his talk on Who Foots the Bill fo) 
Highways by stating that the total of 
motor vehicle taxes paid in 1937 ex 
ceeded $1,525,000,000, indicating that 
costs of highway building and mainte 
nance and the retirement of highway 


highway users alone foot most of th 
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obligations. Trucks alone paid in 
taxes of various kinds $417,500,000 as 
compared with $328,000,000 paid by 
Class I railroads. The motor vehicle 
taxes amount to 26 per cent. of the total 
value of all motor vehicles; the truck 
taxes reach nearly 48 per cent. 

Mr. Gray commented on the wide 
spread belief that highways and high 
Way users are not regulated by the 
government. He quoted from the re 
cent annual report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, referring to 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as fol 
lows: “These two acts provide for the 
motor carriers and the air carriers, re 
spectively, a system of regulation, 
which is, if anything, more compre 
hensive than that which has been pro 
vided for the railroads.” This, he said, 
means that highway users in five years 
have become more comprehensively 
regulated than are the railroads with a 
half century of regulation behind them. 

It is encouraging, said Mr. Gray, to 
note that the huge highway expendi 
tures are not building up an over 
whelming indebtedness. Comparing 
1928 and 1937, he pointed out that the 
annual amount of state highway bonds 
issued has dropped from $121,000,009 
to $65,000,000, and that redemption of 
highway bonds in 1937 totaled $76, 
000,000 as compared to $28,000,000 in 
1928. Annual interest payments grad 
ually increased from 1928 to 1933, but 
since then have shown a downward 
trend. It is also comforting to know 
that not one state is in default in high 
way bonds. 

County and local road bonds show a 
similar condition, according to the 
speaker, and in the 10-year period from 
1928 to 1937 the amount of such bonds 
issued annually decreased from $150, 
000,000 to $30.000.000. The amount 
of such bonds outstanding has been de 
creased during this period from a total 
of $1,500,000,009 to $1,180,000,000. In 
conclusion he said that the highway era 
is NoW On a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Thomas S. Holden, Vice-President in 
Charge of Statistics and Research, 
F. W. Dodge Corp., spoke on The Con 
struction Outlook and Opportunities. 
He said that in spite of the setback of 
late 1937 and the early months of 1938, 
last year’s contract expenditures were 
nearly 10 per cent. ahead of those of 
1937. The 1938 total was the largest 
since 1930 and the December total was 


the largest tor that month since 1928. 
The Dodge record of total contracts in 
the 37 eastern states rose trom a depres 
sion low of $1.256.000.000 in 1933 to 
$3.197.000.000 in 1938. 

Mr. Holden regards the record of 
five consecutive years of construction 
increase as definitely a recovery record 
and a strong indication of continued 
improvement, in spite of the large part 
that Federal spending has played. That 
this recovery is not an artificial one, he 
said, is evident from the fact that the 
annual average of public construction 
expenditures during the past six years 
has been under the average of the pre 
ceding six years. The need for com 
munity improvements to supplement 
private construction is great and has 
not yet been fully taken care of. 

The unusual factor in the situation, 
he said, has been the method of finan 
ing local improvements with Federal 
funds on an emergency basis. Pro 
posals tor placing such financial aid un 
der a long-range program are now be 
ing considered and will probably b 
adopted by the Congress. It has also 
been proposed, said Mr. Holden, that 
a National Long-Term Credit Com 
mission be set up to review the func 
tions of government lending and spend 
ing. Such a move would be in line 
with the long-time policy of the Fed 
eral government to open opportunities 
for productive enterprise. 

The Federal Housing Administra 
tion is, according to Mr. Holden, erro 
neously regarded by many as an arti 
ficial stimulant to construction. In his 
opinion, the F.H.A. is a much-needed 
reform which is taking home-financing 
out of the pawnbroker class and is a 
sound method of stimulating this type 
of work. Public subsidized housing, 
Mr. Holden believes, will be carried 
over into 1940. Some increase in pub 
lic-utility construction was also pre 
dicted. 

According to Mr. Holden, privately 
financed construction began in Septem 
ber to run ahead of the same months 
in the preceding year and has main 
tained this lead. Last year’s residential 
building total was the largest sinc 
1930 and represents the fourth consecu 
tive year of increase. The eagerness 
with which large life-insurance com 
panies are now placing their money in 
F.H.A.-insured mortgages and housing 
projects is a sound stimulant which will 
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increasingly-im portant 


tlook for this class of building 
d by the speaker as the most 
ng in recent years. He 
however, against too rapid rises 
il prices and wages, which 
this business, as most of it 
ow-cost brackets. As a mat- 
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estimates assume a moderate 
off in residential building 
ie end of the year. 
ial and industrial building, 
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$257,727,000, while only $121,- 
ol contracts were actually 


Holden described the recent re- 
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\hearn, executive secretary, 
Sand & Gravel Assn., closed 
r with a resumé of Business 
ns in the Sand-and-Gravel and 
Vixed-Concrete Industries. He 


the time-honored custom of 
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having 20 members of the association 
from various sections of the country 
give individual reports on the business 
conditions in the two industries had 
been found to consume too much time. 
This year the reports were sent to the 
association to be presented in one sum- 
marized report. 

These reports showed, said Mr. 
Ahearn, that the volume of sand and 
gravel and ready-mixed concrete busi 
ness in 1938 was about 10 per cent. 
below that of the preceding year. Mis 
souri, Texas and Michigan showed in- 
creases and California held its own, but 
the other states followed the national 
trend. The combined opinion was that 
output in 1939 will show an increase 
of about 15 per cent., which would put 
it above the 1937 level. 

The price level in 1938, said Mr. 
Ahearn, was no lower than in 1939 on 
the average. Prices are expected to be 
stable in 1939 and he also stated that, 
in his opinion, the two industries would 
think of prices in more rational terms 
than ever before. The reports showed 
that the 1938 demand tor both prod 
ucts did not represent more than 50 per 
cent. of the capacity of existing plants. 

These reports also showed that high 
Ways and streets continued to form the 
basis of the largest demand in 1938, 
but that the demand for large indus 
trial structures and for housing con- 
struction was surprisingly good. There 
was a much better diversification in de- 
mand than in any other recent year and 
the demand for railroad ballast was 
weak in every section of the country. 

About 75 per cent. of the demand in 
1938 came from public works although 
in certain sections this outlet used from 
65 to 90 per cent. of the output. Mr. 
Ahearn emphasized the dependence of 
these industries on government expendi- 


tures and said that producers should 
not lose sight of the possibility that this 
outlet might be suddenly curtailed. 
According to the producers reporting, 
the division of markets for these prod- 
ucts will be much the same in 1939. 

Emergency Federal appropriations 
formed the backbone of the sand-and- 
gravel and ready-mixed-concrete de- 
mand in 1938, accounting for about 50 
per cent. of the demand. The situation 
this year is expected to be about the 
same. Only a small part of the public 
works was financed by states, counties 
and cities, and this condition is ex- 
pected to continue. 

Privately-nanced construction — ac- 
counted for only a small percentage of 
the total demand and no change is ex- 
pected in this condition unless business 
improves sharply and the Congress con- 
tinues to show signs of freedom from 
excessive domination. 

The meeting on Thursday morning 
was presided over by E. Guy Sutton 
( Neal Gravel Co., Mattoon, IIl.), in the 
absence of Harold V. Owens (Eastern 
Rock Products, Inc., Utica, N. Y.). The 
first speaker was H. Herbert Hughes, 
Mineral Economist, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The subject of discussion was 
Sand and Gravel Output and Outlets 
and the facts and figures presented 
were illustrated by a number of charts 
and graphs. 

The volume of sand and gravel out 
put in 1938 declined sharply compared 
with 1937, as did the index of indus 
trial production, which was 22 per cent. 
under that of the preceding year. Sharp 
decreases were also shown for steel out- 
put, automobile production, fuel pro- 
duction, and many other indices of 
business conditions. Industries form- 
ing the principal outlets for sand and 
gravel, however, presented a more en- 
couraging picture. According to Mr. 
Hughes, construction-contract awards 
based on F. W. Dodge Corp. figures, 
increased 10 per cent. over 1937; engi 
neering-construction contracts advanced 
14 per cent.; and concrete-pavement 
contracts awarded were up 5 per cent. 
Cement shipments and the domestic 
demand for asphalt were down slightly 
and there was an increase of 5 per cent. 
in the domestic demand for asphalt, the 
only indicator of activity in bituminous- 
road construction. Carloadings showed 
a decrease of 20 per cent. 

Analysis of these data, according to 
Mr. Hughes, shows a decrease of from 
5 to 10 per cent. in the output of com- 
mercial sand-and-gravel operations in 
1938. No estimate was made for non- 
commercial production. 

A more accurate comparison of 
monthly figures for the two years was 
also presented with charts adjusted for 
seasonal variation. These charts showed 
that industrial production in 1938 was 
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considerably below 1937 during the first 
half of the year but that in the second 
half of 1938 there was an almost exact 
reversal of the decline in the last halt 
ot 1937. Mineral production remained 
relatively high during 1938 but was be 
low 1937 until nearly the end of the 
year. The level of construction turned 
sharply upward in June, 1938, and re 
covery in this field, according to the 
speaker, has progressed far more rap 
idly than in industrial production. Ce 
ment production increased gradually in 
1938, going above the 1937 level in 
November. 

Other indicators of sand-and-gravel 
markets, such as cement shipments, 
said Mr. Hughes, show the character 
istic seasonal pattern with the volume 
of output of each nearly the same in 
the two years. Concrete pavement con 
tracts recovered from the low early in 
the year and engineering-construction 
contracts awarded in the last five 
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Trends in sand and gravel production, 1905 - 38 


Fig. |. (All charts on this page supplied 
through courtesy of U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 


of 1937, a reflection of government 
spending for public works. 

“Looking more closely at the con 
struction figures of the F. W. Dodg« 
Corp., we find further evidence of pub 
lic spending in the relatively-high level 
of the publicownership and_ public 
works curves. On the other hand, con 
struction financed by private funds has 
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Fig. 


been tar from dormant, having ex 
1937 


months of the year. Of particular sig 


ceeded figures in the closing 
nificance is the increase in residential 
construction in 1938 following the dras 
tic slump late in 1937. 

record of the sand 
and-gravel industry began shortly after 


“The statistical 


1900 when the Geological Survey first 
published figures on the output of glass 
sand (Fig. 1). The Bureau of Mines 
took over the job in 1925 when produc 
tion was climbing to the peak reached 
in 1929. In 1937 the total tonnage 
again began to approach the 1929 level. 
In 1929, however, only a_ relatively 
small part of the total output was re 
ported by noncommercial operations 

states, counties, municipalities, or other 
government agencies—whereas for the 
past few years about one-third has been 
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This record has now been carried back 
through 1923 and the situation in the 
early part of the period accentuates the 
rise in the past 10 years. 

“It is interesting to compare the vol 
ume of sand and gravel produced (com 
site 
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mercially ) during the past 10 years with 
the record of other industries as shown 
by data of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Sand and gravel dropped lower and re 
covered 


more slowly than industrial 
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comparisons with other in- 
although of general interest, 
material significance in eval- 
conditions affecting sand-and- 
output. Comparison with in- 
directly related to the markets 
ind and gravel, however, presents 
rely different picture of the 
the sand and gravel industry. 
nstruction contracts and con- 
ement contracts fell to some- 
ver levels than sand and gravel. 
reased demand for gravel in 
us roads balanced in part the 
the demand for aggregates in 
pavements. The correlation 
sand-and-gravel production 

ent shipments is extremely 
Engineering-construction con- 
kewise parallel sand-and-gravel 
Che rise all types of con- 
in 1938 was due largely to the 
ance in contracts awarded in 
quarter of the year, which 
an increasing activity in the 
tor sand and gravel in 1939, 
vel of road-oil sales has not 
uch to commercial producers 
ind gravel, for any surfacing 
sed with road oil is com- 
pit-run product produced on 


past 20 years the trend of 
sand production has followed 
that of total construction con- 
3). Residential contracts 

n to a somewhat lower level. 
sravel output, on the other 
gradually risen to a level con- 
ibove construction, which ap- 
indicative of an increased 
ivel in construction projects. 
construction and residential 
tion increased in 1938 com- 
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pared with 1937 but, as this advance 
was due largely to awards in the clos 
ing months of the year, a slight drop 
in the output of building sand and 
gravel is expected. 

“Paving sand and concrete-pavement 
contracts have followed much the same 
course since 1923, but the rise in asphalt 
demand since the depression has tended 
to lift paving sand somewhat above the 
level of concrete paving (Fig. 4). The 
curve of paving-gravel production 1s 
relatively higher than that of paving 
sand and lies much closer to that of 
asphalt demand, indicating that bitu 
minous roads are providing an increas- 
ingly important outlet for gravel. 

“The total tonnage of gravel pro- 
duced by commercial operations from 
1931 to 1934, inclusive, approximately 
equaled the commercial output ot 
crushed stone (Fig. 5). In 1935 gravel 
jumped considerably higher than 
crushed stone, due in part to the large 
quantity used in the Fort Peck Dam, 
and gravel production continued above 
crushed stone in both 1936 and 1937. 
“A drop of nearly 50 per cent. in 
molding sand production in 1938 is in- 
dicated. 

“The production of glass sand in 
1938 apparently was off ne: irly one 
third compared with 1937. 

“Foundries, stone-finishing — plants, 
and plate-glass manufacture are the 
principal outlets for grinding and _pol- 
ishing sand, the production of which 
dropped about 40 per cent. in 1938. 
Freight-car loadings provide a good in- 
dicator of the demand for engine sand, 
which dropped about 20 per cent. be 
low 1937. The demand for railroad 
ballast also bears some relationship to 
freight-car loadings. 
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‘The outstanding feature of sand 
and-gravel prices, as reflected by the net 
sales realization reported by producers, 
has been their relative stability. There 
may have been local price wars and, 
possibly, the general level may have re 
mained consistently low, but from a 
national standpoint sand-and-gravel 
prices have not fluctuated widely. A 
comparison of index numbers of build- 
ing sand and gravel prices with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics price indices 
for cement and all building materials 
brings out this point quite clearly. 
Commercial-gravel prices (average per 
ton, f.o.b. plant) since 1923 have varied 
only 2 or 3 c. above or below 60 c. a 
ton. Crushed stone has dropped from 
more than $1.00 a ton in the first halt 
of this period to around 90 c. or a little 
more in the past few years. The trend 
in cement has also been downward, 
with a pronounced drop during the de 
pression years. The general trend 
prices of virtually all commodities in 
1938 was downward. This indicates 
that sand-and-gravel prices throughout 
the year may have been about the same 
as, or slightly below, the 1937 level.” 

Frank H. Jackson, senior engineer of 
tests, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
spoke on Highway Research Affecting 
Aggregates. He told briefly of some 
of the more recent trends in specifica 
tions for sand and gravel. The treat 
ment of this problem has, in his opin- 
ion, followed almost a complete cycle. 
Several years ago it was rather com- 
mon to ignore the basic inequalities of 
the raw materials from which the ag- 
gregates were produced and to write 
rather arbitrary requirements. It then 
became customary more and more to 
build specifications around the kind of 
material most readily available. Now, 
said Mr. Jackson, the pendulum is 
swinging too far in the other direction 
and specifications are being written 
without regard to local considerations. 
The reason for this return to former 
practices is, he said, the result of a feel 
ing among engineers that more rigid 
requirements are necessary, even 
though some local materials may be 
eliminated entirely and more careful 
processing be required in others. 

The results of research as a guide to 
more intelligent specifications for ag 
gregates, have, according to Mr. Jack 
son, been disappointing. The reason 
for this he says is the lack of coérdina- 
tion, resulting in an unfinished picture. 
The fact that most tests are made to 
solve some local problem also contrib 
utes to this condition. The develop 
ment of satisfactory concrete aggregates 
from materials available in some parts 
of the country has not been entirely 
successful, he said, and it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the effect of 
grading and mineral composition on 
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volume change has not been given suf 
ficient consideration. 

Much of value has been learned trom 
research, said Mr. Jackson, but the 
combined experience of engineers and 
other workers in this field has had more 
effect on specifications. The experi- 
ence of years has convinced engineers 
that more care is necessary in every 
phase of concrete manufacture, from 
the preparation of the aggregates speci- 
fications to the building of the struc 
ture. 

The need for research on the use of 
gravel in various types of bituminous 
mixtures and for stabilization is also 
urgent, said Mr. Jackson. The accu 
mulated knowledge on the use of gravel 
as a coarse aggregate in bituminous 
mixtures is about where that of con 
crete was 30 years ago. 

Mr. Jackson then discussed the wide 
range of gradations permitted in exist 
ing specifications and the uniformity 
clause usually inserted for closer con 
trol of the gradation of aggregates com 
ing from any one source. The practice 
of permitting a variation of only 0.20 
either way from the fineness modulus 
of a representative sample he considers 
to be a distinct forward step. This 
requirement he believes can be met in 
general by 
hardship. 


producers without great 


He also regards as a forward step 
the trend toward closer control of the 
grading of coarse aggregates, and he 
said that several states now require that 
coarse aggregate be shipped and stored 
in two separated sizes. This practice 
eliminates segregation in the cars and 
stock-piles and any slight extra expense 
to the producer is compensated for by 
reducing the amount of rejections by 
the user of the materials. 

Mr. Jackson next took up the ques 
tion of the amount of fines in concrete 
sand, especially the trend toward the 
requirement of more material passing 
a No. 50 sieve than has been customary 
in the past. Up to a certain point, he 
said, the coarser the sand, the stronger 
the concrete, because of the smaller 
quantity of water required. In order 
to insure good concrete, however, he 
advocates the use of at least 10 and 
preferably 15 per cent. of material that 
will pass through a No. 50 sieve. The 
growing use of high-early-strength ce 
ments has, in his opinion, resulted in 
leaner and harsher mixes, resulting in 
increased troubles from segregation and 
bleeding. The addition of more fine 
sand in such cases would eliminate the 
need for admixtures to obtain work 
ability and other desired characteristics. 

There is, according to Mr. Jackson, 
no true measure of workability and a 
concrete mix which seems entirely sat 
istactory in the laboratory will require 
more sand when used in the field. 
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A group of producers watching one of the many free movies advertising equipment. 


The average concrete sand, said the 
speaker, has a fineness modulus ot 
about 3.0, but in some southeastern 
states, where coarse sands do not exist, 
very good results are being obtained 
with sands which would not meet typ 
ical specifications. Sands with moduli 
as low as 2.0 are being used success 
fully, and the higher water content nec 
essary is reduced to a great extent by 
the smaller amount of sand necessary 
in a mix. 

In controlling the quality of gravel 
accelerated soundness and freezing-and 
thawing tests are widely used, but at- 
tempts to correlate the results of such 
tests with actual service results have 
been unsuccessful, according to Mr. 
Jackson. It is becoming evident, he 
said, that the durability of an aggre 
gate in service depends as much on the 
kind of concrete in which it is being 
used as on the material itself. Some 
satisfactory method of determining the 
amount of volume change of the aggre 
gate particle is necessary to solve the 
problem. The abrasion test he consid 
ers of less value for concrete aggregate 
than the durability and soundness tests. 
The Los Angeles rattler test, however, 
is considered to be of distinct value as a 
measure of the suitability of aggregates 
for bituminous work. 

Mr. Jackson went on to say that dele 
terious materials must be removed and 
he congratulated the industry on the 
progress that it has made in this direc 
tion. No satisfactory tests for soft ma 
terials has yet been developed but most 
specifications now list the maximum 
amounts of various types of deleterious 
materials that will be permitted. A sat- 
isfactory test is urgently needed. 

He also commented on tests for the 
quality of fine aggregates and said that 
while the structural-strength test is a 


great improvement over older tests, it 
still leaves much to be desired, because 
it does not take into consideration such 
intangible factors as mineral composi 
tion, surface texture, etc. 

Mr. Jackson also described the so 
called “rational analysis” in use in the 
State of New York to restrict the per 
centage of non-durable minerals, such 
as kaolin. This restriction was made 
necessary because of trouble the stat 
is having with concrete pavements in 
certain sections where local sands are 
of poor quality. This condition has 
made it necessary to build concrete 
pavements in two courses, using a local 
sand in the bottom course and an im 
ported sand in the upper course. 

He also commented on the wide 
spread use of natural sand in bitumi 
nous construction and said that crushed 
gravel should be accepted on a par with 
competing types of materials, if it has 
sufficient fractured surfaces to insure 
stability. This market, he said, is worth 
considerable research and experiment 

In commenting on the prospects for 
the future he said that future investiga 
tions should be concerned with those 
characteristics other than grading. The 
new laboratory of the Bureau of Public 
Roads at Abingdon, Va., will provide 
ideal facilities for work along thes¢ 
lines. 

The ensuing discussion was led by 
J. L. Shiely (J. L. Shiely Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.), in whose operations there is a 
surplus of the finer sizes of gravel. By 
agreement with local engineers it was 
possible to use more than the usual 
quantities of this material with a small 
amount of extra cement without a loss 
of strength. 

Irving Warner (Warner Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa.) described his company’s 
experiences in meeting three different 
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pecifications for the states of 
inia. and New Jersey and 
hia and other cities. He pre- 
reater trend toward more mi- 
Q and less plus 4-in. mate- 
ng a 4-in. to %-in. grit, for 
re is comparatively little de- 
Equipment for reducing this 
to sand, he said, has not yet 
cted. He also described tests 
the waste wash-water from 
ich showed that the loss of 
fines was not appreciable, in- 
that producers may some day 
to make enough fines to meet 
pecifications. Stone sand, ac- 
to Mr. Warner, is very uni- 
vuse of the manner in which 
luced and sand-and-gravel pro- 
ust be prepared to furnish 
jual uniformity. 
Choenen (Bureau of Mines) 
ut time studies made in 23 
n the past year. These showed 
els used for loading in the 
delayed from 30 to 61 per 
their operating time by the 
quipment. The hauling equip- 
turn was delayed 35 per cent. 
1e at both ends of the haul. 
ested that producers make time 
of their operations in order to 
their production costs. 
Nunan (Buffalo Slag Co., Buf- 
Y.), also commented on the 
4 rational analysis used in 
York State and the changes in 
ss test methods made by the 


de partment. 


ton Walker, director of engineer- 
he association, then described 
laboratory of the National 

id Gravel Research Foundation 
niversity of Maryland, which 
ll of the necessary equipment 
to carry on the multitude of 
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tests and researches the association is 
called upon to make. Mr. Walker also 
described the former laboratory in 
Washington. Slides, most of which 
were made from photographs taken by 
Pir aND Quarry and published in the 
December, 1938, issue, were used to 
show the present facilities. 

The Thursday morning - session 
opened with a characteristically  stir- 
ring talk, 4 Business Man Looks at 
Modern Conditions, by Colonel Willard 
T. Chevalier. The speaker cautioned 
his listeners against being “staggered” 
by their business problems. Business 
has always had problems. And, he 
added, those of the present period are 
no more serious, no more unfair or 
burdensome, than were those of for- 
mer days, but, like the ticks which, ac- 
cording to the Arabian proverb, seem 
to each man to be like gazelles, to each 
one of us his own troubles seem to be 
the greatest of all. 

He deplored the tendency of busi- 
ness men to think “only of to-day and 
to-morrow and next week and what is 
going to happen. That is why we are 
not planning ahead, and that is why 
the capital-goods industries are in the 
doldrums, and that is why your par- 
ticular business isn’t getting the breaks 
you would like to see it get.” 

The speaker drew attention to two 
types of business; “one is taking care 
of our immediate everyday needs, con- 
sumption business, a replacement busi- 
ness,” he said; “the other consists of 
providing new facilities, of providing 
for growth and expansion, new things 
generally. .. . We have been organ- 
ized and geared up to operate on about 
a fifty-fifty basis. The American has 
traditionally looked for about half of 
his business activity to the creation of 


new things and new facilities and pro- 
viding for new people, and for the 
other half to the meeting of current 
needs, replacement, and all that sort ot 
thing. ‘The result is that, if anything 
happens to either one of these seriously 
to affect its volume, then we produce a 
corresponding effect upon the total vol- 
ume of business that is to be done.” 

Colonel Chevalier said that the coun- 
try suffers from a deficiency of the sec- 
ond type of business because of its day- 
to-day and month-to-month _ living. 
“Men have almost lost the capacity to 
be interested in what may happen ten 
years from now or five years from now, 
or even a year from now.” 

He spoke somewhat at length on the 
changes that have occurred in the na- 
ture of business. “You and I,” he 
said, “were brought up in a generation 
that was taught that business was an 
individual’s private affair by which he 
made money; that he found a_ place 
where he got tired of working tor 
someone else and said, “Well, I am go- 
ing into business, and that was a means 
of making an income which he thought 
would be more fruitful than working 
for someone else. Business was strictly 
a private affair, a matter of how one 
earned his income. He could get it by 
a profession or he could get it by work- 
ing for a salary, or he could go into 
politics and get his feet in the trough, 
or he could go into business. 

“Well now, business is not that at 
all, and never was, and the only reason 
we were able to feel for so many years 
that that was what business was was 
because we didn’t have to worry about 
the other aspects of it. But .. . busi- 
ness is a clearing-house of services. 
Every business enterprise performs the 
very vital function of bringing to- 
gether two groups of people — one 
called employees and the other called 
customers—and making it possible for 
those two groups of people to exchange 
their services and products, one with 
the other, so that both groups might 
live. That is what business is, econom- 
ically and socially speaking. 

“The enterpriser, the man of busi- 
ness, who sees an opportunity to go 
into business so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, translated into social and eco- 
nomic terms, sees a field of endeavor in 
which two groups of people can be 
brought together to exchange their 
services, and he goes in to provide that 
clearing-house, and out of its opera- 
tions he earns a profit, which is the re- 
ward of his enterprise in having under- 
taken this social and economic service 
of bringing together these people and 
enabling them to make their living. 

“Now, remember,” he cautioned, “I 
am not saying anything about the mo- 
tives or the objectives that must gov- 
ern the individual. We all must think 
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first “What is there in it for us?’ That 
is the incentive that drives us to do 
these things. I am speaking only of 
the social and economic implications ot 
what we do, and I am saying one thing 
farther, that if, for any reason, business 
as we understand it ceases to perform 
that function effectively, then the 
people are going to find some other 
agency by which they can exchange 
their services. 

“How do we live?” he asked. “We 
live, all of us, not by our own wisdom 
or by our own strength; we live by the 
exchange of commodities and services. 
The day has passed when a man could 
go out and take a quarter section and 
become absolutely sufficient to himselt 
and do all the things that he needed, 
and have the cloth that he needed for 
clothing spun on the site, and tan his 
own hides and make his own boots, 
and all that sort of thing. Those days 
are gone. We are living in a civiliza 
tion of tremendous specialization, so 
that each one of us can do only one 
thing. 

“For one hundred years our country 
grew in an atmosphere where great 
natural resources were all about us, 
where every time we had a breakdown 
of the system that was in operation we 
could just go over the hills and open 
up free land, develop new resources, 
and do all those things that were nec 
essary for a new generation to get a 
new start. We didn’t have to worry. 
We could carry on our business of pro 
duction, distribution, engineering and 
research, all those activities that we 
have looked upon as the activities of 
business, without worrying. If we 
didn’t need 100 men, we let 100 men 
go. They would find something els 
to do. If we wanted to shut down a 
plant, we could shut down the plant. 
That was nobody’s business but out 
own. It was our plant after all. If we 
could do away with the income derived 
from the operation of the plant, that 
was our business and nobody else’s, be 
cause always the people could be ab 
sorbed in finding another outlet for 
their services. 

“I don’t believe we are going to find 
it possible to neglect that consideration 
any more,” he added. “I don’t think it 
is going to be possible for us to take 
it for granted that when we don’t pro 
vide in our own establishment an 
agency whereby our people can ex 
change their services for the things 
they need, we can say, “Well, they will 
find something somewhere else. We 
are not finding it true to-day. What 
we are doing to-day is taking our earn 
ings and pouring them into public 
funds which are disbursed to support 
in idleness the people who have not 
been able to find a place to exchange 


their services. ...In my judgment 
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business and industry are facing this 
modern condition, that they have, in 
addition to the responsibility for pro 
ducing and distributing at a profit the 
commodities that we need, the turther 
obligation of so carrying on this proces 
that the largest possible number of peo 
ple will find in business and industry 
the agency through which they can ex 
change the services they have to offer 
tor the services they need. 

“Now, this doesn't need to be a very 
shocking thing. There is nothing rad 
ical about that. It is simply a recogni 
tion of a condition that always has ob 
tained but that we didn’t need to worry 
about. Now it has become one ot 
our problems, and I have implicit con 
fidence that, given an opportunity, 
\merican business and industry will 
solve that problem efficiently and to the 
satisfaction of everyone.” 

Colonel Chevalier then pointed out 
that this problem provides the subject 
matter on which idealists thrive and 
that the danger to our institutions 
arises from the fact that many ot these 
idealists are men without scruples. He 
added that the days of “building tor 
tunes by means of large capital incre 
ments are over.” It will no longer be 
possible, in his opinion, to amass huge 
sums of money by capitalizing busi 
nesses on the basis of their peak earn 
ings in prosperous years and then de 
manding that they earn a normal re- 
turn on that inflated valuation. Neither 
will it be possible to accomplish the 
same thing by continually adding cap 
ital obligations without writing off old 
capital obligations. “We are coming 
into a period,” said the speaker, “when 
it wall not be possible to get rich by the 
simple process of manipulating the 
symbols and claims of capital. We are 
going to get rich only as we learn how 


to produce more wealth per unit of hu 
man effort, only as we add to the na 
tional income.” 

Edwin B. George, economist, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., spoke at some length 
on the subject, Technique of Investi 
gating the Business System, his paper 
dealing with the work of the Tempo 
rary National Economic Committee. 
The speaker asked first, “Why should 
there be a survey?” In his opinion, 
“business has its own torments. It ts 
for the most part paintully aware of its 
lack of freedom respecting price and 
production policies, and frankly does 
not understand why there should be 
such an outcry over monopoly, save 
where ownership is single and perhaps 
arrogant. The first part of the answer 
is that those responsible for the inquiry 
have made a brave eflort to live down 
the epithet of monopoly hunters. Once 
that illusion is disposed of, a more rea 
sonable answer starts to emerge in the 
form of a realization that the cours« 
of progress in this country over the past 
decade has been rough indeed, and that 
whatever the causes of the ups and 
downs, they are still obscure. Cyclical 
fluctuations have become increasingly 
violent. Their primary consequences 
are idle men and idle capital. The sec 
ondary consequences are misery and 
latent dissatisfaction with an economk 
system that for the most part has served 
us well. 

“This particular challenge is not to 
be turned aside by exaggerated accounts 
of business sin in the hands of theorists 
or a parading of its virtues by industry. 
The fundamental problem is not who 
is wrong, but what is wrong. The so 
lution lurks somewhere in the integra 
( dddly 
as the thought strikes, this country was 
not built as a finished machine. It is 


tion of our multiple activities. 
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type of machine to which 
aluable parts are constantly 
| without much attention to 
on the general rhythm. 
to be almost self-evident 
hessmen were put in charge 
mal producing and distrib 
nt they would not tolerate 
nutes some ot the poor tool- 
srdination which they would 
First, however, to supple 
experience, they would de 
etailed account of all the 
ipment and operations. If 
origins il high purpose, that 
which the Temporary Na 
nomic Committee is now dis- 
\s a nation we have no sin- 
nor do we want one, but 
of the democracy as a whole 
ed upon to pass judgment 
lence that is being produced. 
are anything but academic. 
the main reasons for public 
: the increasingly heavy in- 
employment characterizing 
business recessions. There is 
ndency to assume that rigid 


bigne SS are re sponsible. 
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tedly, in some quarters these 
upon as two words for the 


r at least as reciprocals, 
nent on these matters that is 
realities and theory is one 
st difhcult assignments that 
sible body can be given. It 
to amass huge stacks of evi 
that bigness and specializa 
een guilty of imposing a pat 
dustrial activity where there 
only flux, and that, had 
wr bigness and specialization, 
try would now be lacking 


he joys and comforts it now 
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“National policy has allowed a bust- 
ness man that freedom of judgment un- 
der which he may restrict his output 
and lay off some of his men, if neces 
sary to preserve his own business exist- 
ence. He does so and an equal anxiety 
arises over what should be done with 
the men who are displaced. 
ple both industrially- and socially- 
minded, we have been taught in dif 
ferent chapters of the book that both 
these objectives are proper and compel 
ling. Yet there is certainly a higher and 
healthier middle ground somewhere be 
tween them, if plodding human beings 
can manage to reach it. 


As a peo- 


Divine help 
hasn't been more badly needed since 
prohibition days at least. 

“LT wonder if the tollowing sequence 
of ideas may not at least suggest the 
situation with which the Temporary 
National Economic Committee and in 
dustry must jointly deal: 

“1. Deliberate price fixing and 
other private controls over competition, 
corresponding to power rather than 
economic need, are habitual with some 
trades and industries. The rest of in- 
dustry pays the cost long before it fil- 
ters through to the consumer, and then 
pays again. Its suppression, or subjec 
tion to government supervision, is apt 
to be Point | on anybody’s program. 
This is industry's own fight as well as 
that of the public. 

“2. In many respects, however, our 
present anti-trust laws are homilies on 
a way of life that can never be fully 
achieved, and to which differently-sit- 
uated industries respond in entirely dif 
ferent ways. 

“3. Were business to be merely 
atomized, it would be like cutting down 
our national creative power so that the 
machinery would be easier to repair. 


“4. Nevertheless, the machinery 
does get out of order with increasingly 
serious damage to the national stand 
ards of living dependent on it. The 
increasing violence of business cycles, 
the increasing insecurity of employ 
ment, and the low utilization of pro 
ductive capacity stand out among the 
direct injuries inflicted. 

“5. Business will usually have per- 
fectly good reasons for its actions, 
which is not to say that all the eco- 
nomic results of its actions are good. 
This conflict is a practical and not a 
moral one between accepted public and 
private interests. Its meaning is merely 
that correctives may have to be looked 
for along some other policy line than 
that of the anti-trust laws, and even 
that we may be obliged to take the risks 
of further experimentation. 

“6. The country is engaged essen- 

tially in seeking a compromise between 
maximum production and __ personal 
freedom that will retain as much as 
possible of both. 
“7. There is not much chance of a 
sound solution unless business is will- 
ing to put the real facts on the table 
and the government is willing to be 
realistic in dealing with them. 

“8. To be completely callous about 
it, there is not much point in industry 
refraining from putting out the real 
facts anyway, because the government 
already has most of the worst ones. 
Resistance to their display will merely 
make them all the more prominent, 
much as illumination is increased in 
proportion to the filament resistance. 

“9. The minds of some members 
of the committee will be open and im- 
pressionable, those of others perhaps 
tairly-well set. In either event there 
seems to be a good enough chance of 
‘net’ objectivity to warrant an up-to- 
date effort at self-analysis. It is bound 
to be healthy anyway, whatever its re 
lation to the inquiry. And it might be 
better, in the view of most of those who 
have started, to have an outsider do the 
job. It is as hard for an industry as 
for an individual to appraise itself, and 
there will naturally be less skepticism 
over the findings. Some industries 
have already begun, in this manner, to 
explore their own dark corners of er- 
ratic, random, and possibly wasteful 
operation. Two possible tests of opera- 
tion in the public interest have ap- 
peared. One might be termed _prac- 
tical, and is concerned with the specific 
direct services that have been rendered 
to consumers, capital, labor, manage- 
ment, suppliers, customers, and govern 
ment. The other is addressed to the 
industry's success or failure in “fitting” 
itself to the economic structure—its 
financial set-up, price and production 
behavior, cyclical history, and the focal 
points of its competition. 
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“10. For the first time in decades 
we might try to develop private, off 
cial, and public understanding of the 
true workings of competition as a basis 
for national policies that will help us 
preserve the good and get rid ot the 
bad in a system that is still the most 
productive on earth. Law will never 
be realistic until it is given realities to 
deal with. Your own industry may not 
conform exactly to the expectations ot 
the anti-trust laws. It may be doubtful 
that it could even if it wanted to. You 
might even smile at those who pointed 
out the divergences and asked you to 
erase them—smile or duck, according 
to who was doing the pointing and 
asking. Scores of other industries are 
in the same fix. WaAy are these things 
so? As matters now stand, most of the 
people who have occasion to deal with 
this tremendous subject do little mor 
than strike attitudes when it is men 
tioned. Business men who are going 
happily about their affairs drop every 
thing and assume a pose of injured in 
nocence. Government stops governing 
and leaps into its familiar rd/e of out 
raged virtue. Unless otherwise respon 
sible and useful citizens quit playing 
charades, the inquiry could leave the 
country worse off than when it started. 

“Every business man, every industry 
is going to be pulled and hauled by 
two imperious instincts. The one is to 
protect himself against unjust abuse. 
The second is to give his country all the 
help he can in achieving a more secure 
and comfortable scale of living. Amidst 
all the contradictions with which the 
inquiry will probably abound, there 
does seem to be at least a sliver of com 
mon ground in these two purposes 
which the troubled executive can 0 
cupy. He can throw his influence on 
the side of a thorough rather than a 
hasty job. A short investigation would 
hardly provide more than enough time 
to parade all the examples ol iniquitous 
business conduct in which the govern 
ment files are so rich. If business 
makes a determined effort to plumb the 
depths as well as map the surface of 
competition for the benefit of the in 
vestigators, the practical problems and 
headaches that cause industrial policies 
to be what they are might become as 
visible as the criticized policies them 
selves. By the same token any such 
drive toward realism should be a re 
lief to legislators, who wish to find the 
best possible public rule for business 
guidance and yet can not be expected 
to imagine the pertinent facts that busi 
ness fails to put forward. 

“Perhaps this whole story is summed 
up in the statement that there is going 
to be an inquiry, that the committee's 
attitude holds out more promise of use 
ful results than could ordinarily b 
hoped for, that the most vital facts are 
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the hardest to get, and that for both its 
own and the national good business 
must supply a generous share of both 
tacts and brains. 

“The results won’t be as bad as the 
disillusioned man thinks—nor as good 
as the idealist hopes for. To put the 
aflair in its true place in history the 
proper remark is, ‘Well, here we are 
again. Once in each generation appar 
ently we have to face an ordeal of this 
kind. It can be an irritating stalemate, 
but it can also be a healthy codperative 
retooling of the same old economic 
plant, provided both sides are looking 
honestly for the truth instead of merely 
standing ready to bristle at whatever 
the other fellow finds first. 
one obvious 


There is 
rock-bottom tact than 
which there is nothing better as a start 


ing point—neither of them can go 


ba) 
alone and get anywhere.” 

The sand-and-gravel association's ex 
ecutive secretary, V. P. Ahearn, closed 
this afternoon’s session with a detailed 
discussion of Federal Legislation Af 
fecting the Labor Relationship. He 
spoke of the effects of the National La 
bor Relations Act, the Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey) Act and the Fair La 
bor Standards Act of 1938. 

In talking of the first he emphasized 
the importance of the statutory protec 
tion it provides for the principle of 
collective bargaining. Although no 
proceeding touching either the sand 
and-gravel or the ready-mixed-concrete 
industry has come before the National 
Labor Relations Board, the law has pro 
foundly affected both industries because 
of the stimulation it has given to the 
labor-union movement. Its effects have 
been noticeable chiefly through the boy 
cott technique in the membership cam 
paigns of both the American Federa 
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tion of Labor and the Committee tor 
Industrial Organization. The use ot 
the boycott by the craft unions compos 
ing the suilding Trades Council of the 
A. F. of L. unionization has rapidly in 
creased in these industries. 

Among the agencies seeking modi 
fication of the act is the A. F. ot L., 
which has taken a critical attitude be 
cause the board set up by the law has 
not adopted a policy favoring the prin 
ciple of craft unionization, which is the 
foundation of that organization. Pro 
posed amendments to the law would 
(1) make coercion from any source il 
legal, (2) allow employees to file peti 
tions to form their own unions, and (3) 
relieve employers of the obligation to 
deal with unions which support their 
demands for collective-bargaining con 
tracts by boycotts or jurisdictional dis 
putes. Mr. Ahearn believes that the 
chance of modification of the act at this 
session of the Congress is small. 

Regardless of one’s objections to the 
act, Mr. Ahearn cautioned his listeners 
against a disregard of its provisions. As 
long as the present differences between 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. con 
tinue there is the prospect of the use of 
boycotts, even though employers com 
ply with the law’s requirements. The 
large number of persons employed by 
the C. I. O. and its affiliates tends to 
perpetuate that organization as a sep 
arate entity. 

The Public Contracts Act, more pop 
ularly known as the Walsh-Healey Act, 
applies only to Federal-government con 
tracts amounting to more than $10,000. 
It sets the work-day and work-week at 8 
and 44 hr. respectively and provides for 
time and one-half pay for overtime work. 
It exempts from these requirements em 
ployees engaged in office and custodian 
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itchmen, maintenance men, re- 
, foremen, engineers and elec- 
While the law does not fix 
s, it sets up a_ procedure 
vhich prevailing minimum 
be determined separately for 
industries or groups of in- 
\s explained in the report of 
of directors meeting, which 
ound at the close of this article, 
been taken to fix such stand- 
the sand-and-gravel industry. 
idards for each industry will be 
d independently of those set 
Until such standards are 
minimum-wage provisions of 
ire inoperative. Mr. Ahearn 
|, in passing, that the total 
contracts involved in the 
of materials to the govern- 
ler the act in the period ex- 
from September 18, 1936, to 
1938. was $2,538,634 for the 
ed-concrete industry, $7,436,- 
ie sand-and-gravel industry, 
for the crushed-stone indus 
$1,000,000 for the slag industry. 
\hearn believes that this act 1s 
to be amended by the pres- 
ngress, chiefly in the directions 
ng the $10,000 limit to $2,000, 
ubcontractors subject to the 
ilue of their subcontracts are 
han $500 each, and requiring 
panies which have refused to 
order of the National Labor 
Board shall be placed on a 
ing them ineligible to bid on 
nt contracts. <A 
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proposed 
covering these points was 
in the last session of the 
Mr. Ahearn praised the tem- 
id efhcient manner in which 
is been administered. 
visions and implications of 
Labor Standards Act were then 
by the speaker. He talked in 
tail about the questions of ap- 
raised by the provision men- 
nterstate commerce. Adminis- 
\ndrews has ruled that the 
of raw materials across state 
ompany using thore raw ma- 
the manufacture of a finished 
sold exclusively in intrastate 
does not bring the law into 
with respect to that intrastate 
e. The administrator has ruled 
the repair of instrumentali- 
terstate commerce is covered 
v, but he has not yet ruled as 
er new construction of such in- 
talities is subject to it. Nor has 
of materials for the repair 
instrumentalities yet been ruled 


\hearn pointed to the adminis- 
ruling in Interpretative Bulle- 
on the question as to whether 
perates on emplovees or em- 


quoting the administrator as 





M. B. Garber, Thew Shovel Co.; and J. Rut- 
ledge Hill, Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 


having said that “It thus becomes an 
individual matter as to nature of em- 
ployment or particular employee. Some 
employers in a given industry may not 
be subject to the act at all; other em- 
ployers in the same industry may be 
subject to the act in respect to some of 
their employees, and not others; still 
other employers in the industry may be 
subject to the act in respect to all their 
employees,” except those exempted by 
Sec. 13. It is, therefore, not the nature 
of the employer's business but that of 
the employee’s work which determines 
the applicability of the act. “Is that 
employee engaged in interstate com 
merce, or is he engaged in the produc 
tion of goods for interstate commerce?” 
asked Mr. Ahearn. “If he is, the law 
applies in his case. If he is not, the law 
doesn’t apply, even though that em- 
ployer—the company by whom he is 
employed—may from time to time ship 
across state lines,” said he. 

With regard to the setting up of in- 
dustry committees to determine wage 
rates, the associations representing the 
two industries have decided to with- 
hold any recommendations to Admin- 
istrator Andrews. 

Mr. Ahearn mentioned certain ex 
emptions on maximum hours. “Em- 
ployees may be exempted from the 
maximum-hours provisions of the stat- 
ute when they are employed pursuant 
to a certified agreement, whereby the 
employer, in my judgment, guarantees 
1,000 hr. of employment during the 
period of 26 consecutive weeks or 2,000 
hr. employment during a period of 52 
consecutive weeks,” he said. “Before 
such an agreement can be recognized 
by the administrator of the act the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board must cer- 
tify as to the bona fide characteristics 
of the union executing the agreement.” 

On the question of the possible classi- 
fication of these industries as “seasonal” 
within the meaning of the act Mr. 
Ahearn referred to two regulations is- 
sued by the administrator, according to 
one of which an industry which met 
certain qualifications established by him 








could operate on the basis of a tempo 
rary exemption until December 31, 
1938, and later until January 31, 1939. 
The requirements are that the industry 
must be engaged in the handling, ex- 
tracting or processing of materials dur- 
ing a season or seasons occurring in reg- 
ularly and annually recurring part or 
parts of the year. That industry must 
cease production, apart from the work 
of maintenance, repair work and cler- 
ical work in the remainder of the year 
because of the fact that, owing to cli- 
mate or other natural conditions, the 
materials so handled, extracted or proc- 
essed are not available in the remainder 
of the year. That industry must pro- 
duce 50 per cent. or more of its annual 
output in a period or periods amount- 
ing in the aggregate to not more than 
14 work-weeks. This last stipulation, 
coupled with the administrator’s hold- 
ing that the word “industry” applies, 
not to a single company, but to an en- 
tire industry or a_ well-recognized 
group within it, made it impossible, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ahearn, for the sand- 
and-gravel industry to qualify for a 
temporary exemption. 

However, the absence of the 50-per 
cent. requirement from the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a permanent exemp- 
tion made it seem advisable for the in- 
dustry to ask for consideration of its 
plea for permanent exemption. The quali- 
fications for such an exemption require 
that an industry must show that it en- 
gages in the handling, extracting or 
processing of materials during a season 
or seasons occurring in a regularly and 
annually recurring part or parts of the 
year and ceases production, apart from 
such work as maintenance, repair, cler- 
ical and sales work, in the remainder of 
the year. Mr. Ahearn pointed to cer- 
tain sections of the country—such as 
Texas, Florida, Louisiana and Cali- 
fornia—where the industry does not 
qualify and certain other sections—such 
as Minnesota, Wisconsin, New Eng- 
land and the northern parts of New 
York—where it is impossible to operate 
during certain fixed parts of every year 
because of the inaccessibility of the raw 
materials due to climatic conditions. In 
any case, however, there must be a spe- 
cific ruling by the administrator before 
any seasonal exemption becomes opera- 
tive. 

Mr. Ahearn drew attention to the 
fact that the act does not apply to truck 
drivers engaged in interstate commerce 
so far as maximum hours of work are 
concerned, because these fall within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission through operation of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 

George E. Martin of the Barrett Co. 
led the discussion of Sand and Gravel 
in Bituminous Mixtures at the Friday 
morning session. He referred to the 
changes that have occurred in bitumi 
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nous-road construction. The early mix- 
tures used crushed stone, whereas in re 
cent years gravel has been utilized, first 
in areas in which crushed stone was not 
economically available. The gravel 
used in the early years was largely pit- 
run material, he said. 

He spoke of the advisability of pro- 
moting the use of gravel in those types 
of road surfacing where gravel can be 
used satisfactorily and where it may 
have definite advantages. The ques- 
tion of whether the gravel should be 
crushed or not and the amounts of pit- 
run material that can be used are sub- 
jects of interest and importance. 

The speaker thought that there is 
no market for gravel in the laying 
of old-type penetration macadam, in 
which the strength of the road depends 
on the interlocking of the aggregate. 
Among types of roads in which gravel 
can be used satisfactorily he mentioned 
those in which dependence for stability 
is placed on the packing or filling of 
the voids. In all these cases, both plant 
mixes and road mixes, the regrading is 
a definite requirement that makes the 
use of gravel satisfactory, he said. 
Mr. Martin said, too, that there are “a 
few places and a few types of gravel 
that have been used successfully in the 
open mixes.” 

B. E. Neal (Neal Gravel Co., Mat- 
toon, Ill.) said that, especially in the 
northern part of the country where 
there is considerable freezing and thaw- 
ing, there is less breaking of material 
under traffic after the pavement is laid, 
if the mix does not have an excess of 
interstices of angular material, a state 
ment with which Mr. Martin agreed, 
although he would not go the length of 
saying that the breaking is detrimental. 

Mr. Martin said there is a tendency 
toward tightly closed surfaces. Massa- 
chusetts, he said, still builds a very open 
type. 

Etheredge Currie (Thomas Currie 
Co., Detroit) mentioned the competi 
tion between portable and _ stationary 
plants, stating that the stabilized-road- 
base program of Michigan has resulted 
in the loss of considerable business by 
the stationary plants because of the 
plenitude of local gravel. The specifi 
cations for oil aggregate are drawn so 
loosely, in his opinion, that the material 
coming from an ordinary deposit can 
be passed through an ordinary screen- 
ing apparatus and conform to present 
requirements. Some of this loss has 
been offset, he said, by the ability of the 
stationary plants to furnish 100-per 
cent. crushed gravel for some of the 
higher types of wearing surfaces. 

The speaker added the statement 
that he believes low-cost road programs 
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have made aggregate producers out of 
numerous contractors who in former 
years engaged only in concrete con- 
struction but who now, in the absence 
of enough of that work to keep them 
employed, have bought portable plants 
and begun the production of material 
for bituminous construction. He fears 
that when and if the bituminous pro- 
gram wanes, these contractors, by 
slight changes in their portable plants, 
may use them for the production of 
concrete aggregates. The Michigan 
program involves over 200 mi. of bitu- 
minous construction, he said. 

W. L. Smith (Memphis Stone & 
Gravel Co., Memphis, Tenn.) said his 
company had met this situation of port- 
able-plant competition in his state by 
“putting our own small plants in the 
field, which we can vary, depending 
upon the type of oil aggregate.” 

With respect to 100-per cent. crushed 
gravel Mr. Martin said that it has not 
been used to any extent in the smaller 
sizes—the cover sizes. For cover mate- 
rial he does not consider it necessary to 
use 100-per cent. crushed material. 

F. J. Cloud (W. R. Bonsal Co., Liles- 
ville, N. C.) told of the preference of 
his state’s highway commission for 
crushed stone and how some research 
work done by the national association 
on this problem had brought relief. 
The state department has found that 
gravel makes a good bituminous surface 
treatment and in recent specifications 
for this type of work the percentage-of- 
wear tolerance in the Los Angeles rat- 
tler has been increased. The specifica- 
tions give 10 per cent. more wear toler- 
ance on gravel than on stone. 

§ Rutledge Hill (Gifford-Hill & Co., 
Inc., Dallas, Tex.) stated that in Texas 
and Louisiana it has been demonstrated 
that it is immaterial whether the ag- 
gregates are crushed or not. 

The discussion of The Use of Sand 
and Gravel in the Stabilization of High 
way Bases and Surfaces was \ed by F. 

Reagel, engineer of tests, Missouri 
State Highway Dept. He stated the 
stabilization problem briefly as that of 
providing more miles of paved roads 
with no more money than was orig- 
inally available. Much money has 
been spent on “relatively few miles.” 
“Now,” he said, “we have a great many 
miles to take care of with about the 
same amount of money.” 

Mr. Reagel said that “there is more 
stabilization of the clay-gravel type go- 
ing on than of all other types com- 
bined. The tendency is to use that 
type, or clay-stone, where the aggre- 
gates are economically available. I 
would say that the bituminous type is 
more or less selective for the areas in 





which aggregates are scarce.” He told 
of some sections where soil 4 in. thick 
had had no aggregate added. He 
doubts whether much work is being 
done in conditioning clays to make 
proper binders for use in clay-gravel. 

With respect to the use of calcium 
chloride he said there is a possibility 
that it will cause a flocculation of the 
clay and make a different material out 
of it than it was before that material 
was added. 

Mr. Reagel said that the cost of bitu- 
minous-stabilized roads built of mate- 
rial containing 50 per cent. aggregate 
based on the 10-mesh sieve and having 
a $1,000 or $1,200 armour-coat surfac- 
ing is about $7,000 a mi. 

Ray Giddings (Calcium Chloride 
Assn., Detroit) said that the “amount 
of work that the state highway depart- 
ments are doing is but a drop in the 
bucket to the amount of aggregate that 
is destined to be used in road construc- 
tion, because the adoption by the state 
highway departments of this relatively 
new science evidences very convine- 
ingly its advantage over the use of soils 
as we find them in nature. Certainly 
when you are in the business of re 
fining aggregates it is only one step 
further to stabilize them. 

“As the state highway departments 
have only about 10 per cent. of all the 
roads in the United States and, further, 
in view of the fact that the national de- 
mand is growing for the extension of 
our highway improvements, and due 
to the fact that our county engineers, 
city engineers and the like are simply 
not in a position to go into the higher 
branches of testing and manipulating 
and that they don’t have the equipment 
available to the states, we have come 
now to the point where, if we just get 
to work on the well-financed unlim 
ited market in these highway divisions 
that have got to come to the aggregate 
industry for this improvement, we will 
get something. If not, they are going 
to turn to some other form of soil im 
provement which gets along without 
aggregates and some of these are being 
developed. There is a wide field for 
aggregate production of an improved 
product in the stabilized material.” 

Toward the close of this session of 
the convention those present reélected 
J. Rutledge Hill (Dallas, Tex.) as pres 
ident, Paul P. Bird hy Boston) as vice 
. Davison (of Pitts 
burgh) as scenery treasurer. Charles 
M. Cadman (of San Francisco), M. A. 
Neville (of Lafayette, Ind.), George 

Renwick (of Chicago), and John 
M. Settle (of Louisville, Ky.) were re 
elected to serve with the officers as 


president, and H. 


members of the executive committee. 
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entire afternoon of the last day 
the convention was devoted to a 
rank discussion of labor problems as 
they confront the sand-and-gravel and 
eady-mixed-concrete industries. The 
nt of unionization, the type of 
on involved, the extent of unioniza- 
among producers’ customers, the 
use of boycotts, the kinds of agree- 
s made with labor unions and their 
rovisions with respect to closed or open 
shop, check-offs, arbitration, jurisdic- 
onal disputes, overtime, etc., were 
ong the many subjects discussed. As 
each speaker was asked to describe his 
ition in detail, he was promised 
otection against individual quotation 
th in the associations’ reports and in 
press 

On the day prior to the opening of 

the convention the board of directors 

ind gave careful consideration to 

ne of the many problems confront- 
the sand-and-gravel industry. 

In his report covering the associa- 
wctivities during the last half- 
Executive Secretary Ahearn dis- 

ussed briefly some of the signs favor- 

1 hopeful outlook for the industry. 
He referred to the growth in construc- 
ind the importance of government 

k to the industries furnishing the 

ials of construction. He spoke 
issociation’s work with respect 
ight rates and of its studies of 
ibor relations. The policies of the 
leral government in purchasing, the 
lems arising under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the (Walsh-Healey) 
Public Contracts Act and the Federal 
stigation of the business system 
ilso discussed. He pointed out 
the cost of the association to the 
ind-gravel industry was only 0.03 
nt. of the value of the entire in- 

ry's 1937 output. 
inton Walker, director of engineer 
or the association, went into some 
) recounting the work done by 
division. He told of its coopera- 
vith other organizations, technical 
in particular, and of the tech- 
publications which the organiza- 

id issued. In the latter connec- 

referred to his preparation of 
ipter of Specifications for Min- 
legregates tor the 1939 edition of 

ND Quarry HaAnppoox. Mr. 

promised the board the fuller 
ription of the engineering division’s 
ties at the laboratory at the Uni- 


ty of Maryland that has been men- 


l above. 


his report on the financial condi- 
of the association Mr. Walker men- 
| a survey of 70 producers, whose 

of 23,006,793 tons in 1937 had 
n to 19,667,914 tons in 1938 a 


ghted-average decline of 14.7. per 
ind an arithmetic-average decline 
13.0 per cent. 


Twenty-two of the 





70 companies showed increases aver- 
aging arithmetically 22.6 per cent., 
while the 48 companies showing in- 
creases experienced an arithmetic-aver- 
age expansion of output of 29.3 per 
cent. The changes showed no signif- 
cant geographical differences. 

In the matter of the association’s ap- 
plication for exemption of the indus- 
try’s “seamen” employees Mr. Ahearn 
reported that the administrator has not 
yet given a decision. A request for 
permanent exemption of the industry 
because of its seasonal character has 
been made. L. Metcalfe Walling, ad- 
ministrator, Public Contracts Division, 
Department of Labor, has asked the as- 
sociation (1) whether it will be neces- 
sary to establish many geographical dif- 
ferentials in determining prevailing 
minimum wages or whether those set 
up under the N. R. A. code would suf- 
fice, and (2) whether it would be nec- 
essary to distinguish between metropol- 
itan and rural areas in each of those 
zones. It was the feeling of the board 
that the three zones of code days would 
be enough and that it is not necessary 
to set up urban-rural differentials 
within them. 

It was decided to hold the associa- 
tion’s 1940 convention at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on January 24 
to 26, inclusive. The place and time 
of the mid-year board of directors’ 
meeting will be decided by the execu- 
tive committee. 

At one point in his remarks Mr. 
Ahearn pointed out that over 70 per 
cent. of the production of ready-mixed 
concrete is attributable to the producers 
of sand and gravel. 





Ohio Group Meets 











The Ohio Sand & Gravel Assn. held 
its annual meeting and lunch on 
Wednesday, January 25, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
National Sand & Gravel Assn. at the 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, ©. 
Among the business transacted was 
an amendment to permit equipment 
manufacturers to take out associate 
memberships. It was also decided that 
the association take no action on the 
proposed state wages-and-hours law, 
and the members also voted to continue 
their participation in the safety contest 
conducted by the industrial commission 
of Ohio. Wm. Edward Hole (Amer- 
ican Aggregates Corp., Greenville, O.), 
was reélected president and all other 
officers and directors were also reélected. 

Claude Clark, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, commented briefly on the pros- 
pects for the industry in Ohio for 1939. 
The P.W.A. and the W.P.A., he said, 


will continue to be important factors, 








and the state highway department is 
committed to the expenditure of $39,- 
000,000 for new highways and mainte- 
nance work. He also said that the 
specifications for 100-per cent. crushed 
gravel for certain types of work will 
make it necessary for producers to 
equip their plants for the production of 
more fines. Mr. Clark also commented 
on the fact that in 1938 22 of the 33 
millions of dollars collected in vehicle 
and gasoline taxes were diverted to pur- 
poses other than road work. 


Opposes Gasoline-Tax 
Diversion in Florida 


Opposition to diversion of gasoline- 
tax funds to purposes other than high- 
way improvement is contained in a re- 
port submitted to the Florida Federa- 
tion of Labor by a special committee 
charged with studying labor’s attitude 
toward taxation. 

“The ease with which ‘hidden taxes’ 
can be imposed and collected has re- 
sulted definitely in governmental ex- 
travagance,” the report says. 

“If taxes were imposed where the 
consumer could see them; and if service 
taxes were used for a definite purpose, 
such as gasoline taxes to be used only 
for roads and other necessities of vehicu- 
lar transportation; if in short, the con- 
sumer were permitted to know what 
taxes he is paying, and for what pur- 
pose they are being used, there would 
be a speedy reduction in governmental 
expenditures and a consequent reduc- 
tion in taxes.” 

More than one-quarter of the total 
automotive tax receipts of Florida in 
1937 was diverted to non-highway pur- 
poses, according to the U. S. Bureau of 


Public Roads. 


New Roofing-Granules 
Plant Starts Operating 


Operations are expected to start about 
February | at the new $350,000 roofing- 
granules plant of the Staso Milling Co. 
located at Bound Brook, N. J.. The 
plant, consisting of nine separate build- 
ings, was built under contract by the 
Austin Co. of New York, N. Y. The 
Staso property adjoins that of the Bound 
Brook Crushed Stone Co., from whom 
it will obtain its raw materials. The 
site is also near a number of potential 
customers such as the Johns-Manville 
Co. and the Ruberoid Co. 

The Staso company is said to be the 
largest producer of crushed stone, slate, 
etc., for the prepared roofing industry. 
Besides the new Bound Brook plant it 
has factories at Castleton, Vt.; Hamp- 
ton, N. Y.; Whiteford, Md.; White- 
stone, Ga.; and Jedburg, Mo. 
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Performance Measurement 


and Mechanical Control 


ONSTRUCTION materials and 
chemical products made _ to-day 
from nature’s raw materials sur 

pass earlier similar products in many 
ways. Despite this fact, whether it is 
generally realized or not, all producers 
of nonmetallic minerals are confronted 
with the problem, What further im 
provement can we make? 

Among the possible economical and 
practical means for locating and devel 
oping opportunities for improvement is 
the broader application of devices that 
reduce dependence upon the human ele 
ment for control purposes. 

Control in some manner must be ex 
ercised in every industrial manufactur 
ing process. A variety of reasons make 
control necessary. Two that stand out 
as the primary aims of any operation 
are market demand and profit. The 
market usually specifies and demands a 
product of definite character. The man 
ufacturer must meet this demand in or- 
der to sell his product and he must do 
it at a profit in order to survive. 

Though profit is necessary for sur 
vival, immediate profit is only one of 
the numerous ultimate objectives of 
control in industry. Industry must not 
only survive for the existence of our 
present generation but it must endure 
for the existence of future generations. 

Almost everyone realizes that the raw 
materials taken from nature for the 
manufacture of mineral products can 
not be replaced by any effort of man. 
We know, too, that, though there seems 
to be an abundance of raw materials, 
the supply of known satisfactory mate 
rials will likely fall far short of meeting 
the needs of our people for more than a 
very small fraction of the time to which 
we look forward, as the expected life 
of our nation. Any program of opera 
tion would do well to include methods 
of control aimed at prolonging the avail 
ability of raw materials. 

In the past merely to have a product 
for sale was perhaps enough. However, 
the relatively simple problems of pro 
duction and markets which needed solv 
ing only a few years ago have been and 
are becoming more and more complex. 
Competition is more intense, wages are 
higher, markets are more exacting and, 
at the same time, demanding greater 
dollar-for-dollar value. These and other 
factors combined with a greater expan- 
sion in production, enter into creating 
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a necessity for finding ways of reducing 
production costs in order that profit may 
be made upon continuously increasing 
investments. 

Keeping production costs at the mini 
mum requires, among other things, 
some measure of equipment perform- 
ance. This means making certain 
through exact measurements that each 
unit is turning out a quantity of mate- 
rial consistent with its most profitable 
capacity. Along with this, the proper 
quality of product measured in terms of 
the market demand must continuously 
be produced. The conditions under 
which quantity and quality are most 
economically obtained should be known 
and maintained. In modern manufac- 
turing procedures must also be carried 
out in a manner that assures safety to 
the employees. 

Old-time guesswork, though it may 
have been adequate in traditional pro- 
cedures, fails to give the information 
necessary for control in modern _pro- 
gressive industrial practice. There is a 
necessity for definite and exact informa 
tion, a need for planned measure of 
every unit in operation. 

Alert executives guiding the destinies 
of business know there is never a 
“standstill” period in industrial develop- 
ment. Therefore, they should have 
available at all times accurate records of 
plant performance in order that they 
may reflect upon past experiences and 
reconstruct them in terms of present ex 
periences, particularly when planning 
future expansion or the building of new 
plants. For the most successful outcome 
of any planned expansion, accurate in- 
formation obtained through definite 
performance measurement is funda- 
mental. Even though expansion is not 
the immediate goal, the profit derivable 
from the finding of better ways of per- 
forming routine operations is of con- 
siderable significance. It is through im- 
provement in routine operations that 
plant equipment and operations are 
most effectively adjusted to changing 
markets as well as to the changes 
brought about by the continuous re- 
construction of our social and economic 
order. Certainly control is a major 
problem for a profitable existence. 

To realize the significance of instru- 
mentation as a necessary service one 
needs only to make a mental survey of 
a few industries with which everyone 
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is in a way familiar; for example, the 
automobile industry. The essential and 
significant measurements in this indus- 
try are made by instruments. Mechan- 
ical measuring devices are applied in 
every step of the automobile’s construc 
tion. They are used and manipulated 
by, or serve as guides in the manufac 
turing process for, almost every worker. 
Even large research units have been or- 
ganized to develop new instruments 
and new applications of older ones in 
order to make the automobile the 
smooth, quiet-running vehicle it is to- 
day. Typical in exemplification of con- 
trol in some of the many industrial op- 
erations which produce materials that 
enter into building the automobile are 
shown in Fig. 1. 

In many instances control is auto 
matic. At least it is arranged mechani 
cally to correct any faulty condition as 
promptly as it occurs. By thus decreas- 
ing the time intervals between succes- 
sive processing fluctuations to a period 
much less than is possible through man- 
ual control alone the probable existence 
of many kinds of unobservable defects 
that cause failure of parts after the fin 
ished automobile is in use has been 
materially reduced. The motor-car 
driver to-day rides with a much greater 
feeling of safety than ever before be 
cause of critical production-perform 
ance measurement. 

Similarly, instruments have contrib 
uted to a host of other major industries 
that are essential to our well-being. 

Some nonmetallic-mineral producers 
have tried to adapt types of measuring 
devices which have been quite success 
fully applied in other and kindred 
chemical industries. However, only a 
limited number have secured equally 
satisfactory results. Consequently, nu- 
merous producers derive little benefit 
from instrumentation other than meet- 
ing the requirement of law for safety 
in boiler operation and the like. 

Nevertheless, judging from the 
growth of other industries where in- 
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Fig. 1.—Illustrating applica- 
tions of performance-measuring 
devices in some industries aux 
iliary to building the automo 
bile. Left, reading down: tex 
tiles, The Hays Corp.; anneal 
ing sheet steel, Brown Instru 
ment Co.; rubber, C. J. Taglia 
bue Mfg. Co.; chromium plat- 
ing, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Above, metering devices of the 
Tagliabue company and the Bai 
ley Meter Co. 
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struments have proved practical and of 
value in securing information essential 
to their commercial success, it seems 
that a nonmetallic-minerals producer 
handicaps his own opportunities, not 
only for product improvement, but in 
lost opportunities for lowered produc 
tion costs and increased profits, if he 
fails to take advantage of instrumenta 
tion that would aid in determining his 
exact problems and in solving them. 

Similarly, instrument makers should 
continuously survey the minerals indus 
tries to learn the problems of individual 
producers. Both should colloborate in 
developing instruments exactly appli 
cable to mineral-production situations 
since, just as the raw materials of these 
industries differ in their characteristics, 
so do the best procedures in processing 
them vary. It seems it should be a ma 
jor objective of all instrument makers 
to develop instruments that will prove 
their value in mineral-production 
through these industries’ satisfactory 
experiences with them. 

The major aim of the present series 
of articles is to emphasize the useful 
ness of instruments in the nonmetallic 
mineral industries through specific in 
formation relative to some practical 
applications. 

It is well recognized, as has been in 
timated, that in an industry so broad 
and varied in its operations as this, the 
question of control is in many cases an 
individual problem which can only be 
worked out through a detailed and 
thorough understanding and correla 
tion of conditions peculiar to each proc 
ess. 

There is no intent that these articles 
should constitute a detailed study of 
procedures in process control or the 
principles of instrument construction. 
However, some consideration will be 
given to the mechanism of the instru 
ments themselves, though it will be lim 
ited to general explanations of working 
principles involved and of the construc 
tion of some types ot some measuring 
devices. 

Descriptions and discussions of actual 
applications will be given, with inter 
pretations of actual charts and records 
produced by instruments in cement, 
lime and gypsum plants. Where a de 


sirable actual application could not be 
secured, supplemental records and in 
formation from kindred industries will 
be included. 

Temperature and the duration of ex 
posure to heat play a very important 
réle in a large number of mineral-pro- 
ducing processes. Intended as an aid to 
indicate why accurate control is neces- 
sary and particularly to emphasize the 
importance of temperature and time 
control, a brief discussion of some 
thermo-chemical equilibrium conditions 
will be included. 

Though it may be said that instru- 
ments are the “language” of industrial- 
process control, it is realized that they 
are not miracle workers capable of 
bringing about, through their own ef- 
fort, a perfect product or a perfect op- 
eration. However, it is believed that a 
description of some devices and a dis 
cussion of actual applications in which, 
through true measurement, they are 
providing facts rather than opinions 
should be of interest to producers who 
are not satisfied with their present prog- 
ress and are desirious of discovering 
solutions to their own problems. 

Measurement is simply comparison; 
usually it is a comparison of something 
of unknown magnitude with something 
of known magnitude. Industrially the 
mayor purpose of measurement is to de 
termine ether quantity, quality or con 
dition. Numerous essential measure 
ments are made by especially designed 
and ingenious devices which, in a gen 
eral way, are termed instruments. 
There is a great variety of instruments 
but all serve one purpose, and that is 
measurement. 

Sometimes measurement or compari 
son is made directly. More frequently 
it 1S made by converting a quantity ol 
one form of energy that can not be 
measured directly into an equivalent 
amount of another form that can be 
measured directly and represented in 
terms meaningful to an operator. 

For many kinds of measurement in 
struments that merely indicate a value 
at the time the measurement is made 
sufhce. In most applications, however, 
recording instruments are of greater 
utility. Recording instruments make 
and preserve a record of the measure 
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Fig. 2—A whole family of temperature-measuring instruments differing in application. 
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ment of an event, or a condition at the 
exact time it occurs, or they may meas 
ure and record the time interval be 
tween two or more successive events. 
In all cases a visible record that may 
be retained for any future purpose is 
produced. Through careful study otf 
such recorded facts many characteristics 
of an operation can be visualized as 
though seen in actual occurrence. A 
recorded chart in this way assists oper 
ators in achieving a clearer understand 





F'g. 3—Control-measuring devices that help 
to maintain satisfactory performance of an 
open-hearth furnace. 


ing of process reactions, in other words, 
the “why” and “how” of a procedure 
which may previously have been car 
ried out only as empirical routine. 

It seems justifiable, then, that each 
unit Operation in any process should be 
provided with measuring equipment as 
complete as 1S necessary to provide a 
true story of the operation. 

An example of diversely applicable 
instruments is indicated in Fig. 2. Here 
are shown a number of instruments, 
each suited to different temperature- 
measuring applications. Some the oper 
ator adjusts by hand to make measure 
ments. Others measure automatically 
and signal when fluctuations occur, 
whereupon the operator adjusts the 
heat input manually. Others complete 
the operation by recording the fluctua 
tion and making the adjustment as well. 

Repeatedly in almost every plant op 
erators encounter inescapable and _per- 
plexing problems which at first, per 
haps, seem insurmountable. However, 
when a little reflective thinking is ap 
plied familiar factors appear and the 
feeling of frustrated helplessness disap 
pears. Soon the problem 1S solved. The 
more exact the relative information 
available, coupled with the operator's 
own experience in similar situations, 
the more readily will the solution of the 
problem be attained. However, if the 
information available is not informa 
tive, but rather a mass of opinions and 
half-understood facts, attempts to solve 
such problems usually result only in 
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State-Owned Plant Among Measures 





Proposed as 


EASURES affecting the pit and 
quarry industries found their 
way into legislative circles last 
as 43 state lawmaking bodies 
pleted their organization and set- 


down to sessions that will extend 
ugh the remainder of the winter 
nm some states well into the sum- 
months. In no instances, however, 
measures affecting the industry 
oceeded far beyond the introduction 
up to the time Pir anp Quarry 
to press. Formalities incident to 
organization of the legislative 
including the appointment of 
lative committees, occupied _ state 
akers for the greater part of the 
n days or two weeks. In a num- 
states, where legislatures con- 
d during the second week of Jan- 
the introduction of bills had just 

ci 


Mention of measures affecting sand, 


and stone was made by gover- 
; of several states in their inaugural 
sses or messages to their legisla- 
indicating that bills embodying 
recommendations would receive 
ul consideration and in most cases 
lative approval. 
ily one type of legislation—wage 
hour proposals to tie in with the 
nal Fair Labor Standards Act of 
had made its appearance in a 
ent number of the states to class 
» general legislation affecting the in- 
try. Advocated by the governors of 
| states and pushed by labor 
, the model measure drafted un- 
the direction of the United States 
Department of Labor had found its 
into many legislative chambers by 
inuary. In practically all states, 
er, extensive hearings on the 
ure will be conducted by legisla- 
committees, and until such hear- 
are held and committee recom- 
lations made, any statement as to 
number of states that will line up 
the national administration would 
\othing more than a guess. 
subject is of vital interest to the 
try—both operators engaged in 
tate commerce and therefore not 
red by the national act and those 
covered by the national act and 
in the absence of similar regula- 
covering competitors for state 
iness, may be at a distinct disad- 
tage in competing for purely state 


irkets. 
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Legislators Gather 


In many states the legislatures are 
being urged by business groups to with- 
hold action on state acts pending an 
experience record in enforcement of the 
national act and a test of its constitu- 
tionality. The passage of state acts be- 
fore a constitutional test of the national 
act, legislators have been told, would 
place operators in such states at an un- 
fair advantage with operators in neigh- 
boring states without such legislation 
in the event the national measure fails 
in a court test. A detailed presentation 
of the status of wage-hour and other 
legislation occupying the attention of 
the nonmetallic-mineral industries in 
the different states appears at the end 
of this article. 

Another general type of legislation, 
also mentioned by the chief executives 
of several states and advocated by labor 
groups, is labor-relations measures pat 
terned after the national Wagner act. 
Only New York, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Utah now have 
labor-relations measures, and in the 
first two states repeal or modification 
proposals are before the legislatures. 

In “litthe Wagner acts” receiving leg 
islative attention this year efforts will 
be made to write provisions for sepa- 
rate agencies for prosecution and ad- 
judication, for granting the employer 
equal rights of appeal with labor 
union, and a declaration that coer- 
cion, intimidation, violence or repudia 
tion of a contract by either side is an 
“unfair labor practice.” 

For 36 of the 43 states legislative 
sessions that started last month are the 
first regular meetings of the state law- 
makers in two years, while in one state 
—Alabama—it is the first regular ses- 
sion in four years. Six states—Arizona, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island and South 
meet every January. 

The Florida legislature will convene 
in April. Legislatures that will not 
hold regular meetings this year are 
those in Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia. 

Some states place a limit on the 
length of their legislative sessions, often 
60 days, while in others the business of 
lawmaking may drag on well into the 
summer months. 

Heading the list of proposals to place 
state governments in competition with 
the industry was the bill of Oklahoma’s 
Senator Mauk, of Caddo County, to 


Carolina— 


appropriate $500,000 of highway funds 
for creation of a state-owned cement 
and asphalt plant. The plant would be 
administered by a superintendent re- 
sponsible to a board consisting of the 
governor, the state highway engineer, 
and the state board of affairs. The lo- 
cation of the plant would be in Murray 
County, “in the immediate vicinity of 
large quantities of asphalt and lime- 
stone rock for the manufacture of ce- 
ment and asphalt.” 

The plant would not only remove 
private companies as suppliers of ce- 
ment and asphalt to the state highway 
department and state institutions, but 
the state cement and asphalt plant 
board would be required to “furnish 
any farmer and farmers’ association, at 
the request and order of the board of 
county commissioners and county agent 
of any county, for the purpose of build- 
ing baffles, dams and other necessary 
and proper projects for water and soil 
conservation and to the board of county 
commissioners of any county for county 
purposes.” 

The products of the plant shall be 
furnished at the “actual costs of pro- 
duction of the cement and asphalt plus 
10 per cent.” The cost of production 
would be determined by taking into 
consideration, among other things, the 
overhead expenses, including the sal- 
aries of employees, which shall be not 
less than the prevailing wages in the 
vicinity of the plant. 

An emergency clause provides that 
the act shall be effective immediately 
after its passage and approval, this be- 
ing “necessary for the preservation of 
the public peace, health and safety.” 
Hearings on the bill had not been 
scheduled up to the time Pir aNnp 
(QUARRY went to press. 

Following is a_ state-by-state sum- 
mary, treating of executive recommen- 
dations, bills prepared for introduction 
and measures introduced up to the date 
of this writing: 

Arkansas—Governor Carl E. Bailey, 
in his address to the legislature, de- 
clared that “legislation distinguishing 
between royalty on sand and gravel 
taken by the state directly and that 
taken by holders of state contracts oper- 
ating for profit should be adopted.” No 
bill embodying this recommendation, or 
enlarging upon it, had been introduced 
by late January. 

The Little Rock Council of Social 
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Agencies, meeting January 9, urged the 
establishment of an industrial-hygiene 
division in some state department to 
assist industries in reducing industrial 
health hazards. 

Calfornia—A wage-hour act similar 
to the federal act has been offered by 
Assemblyman Samuel Yorty, with 
minimum wage standards above the 
federal requirements. The proposed 
scale calls for 35 c. an hr. for the first 
year, 40 c. an hr. for the next 6 years, 
and 45 c. an hr. after 7 years. The hour 
requirements conform with those of the 
national act, 8 hr. a day and 44 hr. a 
week during the first year, 8 hr. and 42 
hr. the second year, and 8 hr. and 40 
hr. the third year. 


Other labor proposals, none of which 
had proceeded beyond the introduction 
stage, would limit the use of court in- 
junctions against strikers; prohibit the 
enactment of anti-picketing injunctions 
against strikers by cities or counties; 
provide for the suspension of licenses of 
private detectives who foster labor dis 
putes; prohibit employers’ blacklists and 
penalize employers who made deroga- 
tory remarks about workers formerly 
in their employ; and would require an 
employer soliciting labor under strike 
conditions to infom prospective em 
ployees that such a situation existed. 

A severance tax bill authored by As 
semblyman Ernest O. Voight would tax 
raw material for Portland cement 15 c. 


a bbl. 

The quarrying industry is joining 
with other business groups in opposi 
tion to the administration’s announced 
intention of encouraging the organiza 
tion of codperatives. 

Lieutenant Governor Ellis E. Patter 
son, in his inaugural address, suggested 
“that we begin in California to see that 
those who have seasonal occupations 
are provided with some kind of em- 
ployment during off-seasons. Self-help 
cooperatives, factories and diversified 
industries can be established in those 
areas where we have seasonal occupa 
tions. Certainly we will never solve our 
migratory labor problems in California 
by simple urging or forcing pepole to 
move on when the season is over.” 

Colorado—The names of 11 Demo 
cratic representatives were attached to 
a wage-hour proposal introduced in the 
lower house January 12. The admin 
istration of the act would be under the 
state industrial commission. 


Florida—The Florida State Federa- 
tion of Labor, according to President 
Wendell C. Heaton, will sponsor a leg 
islative program at the session which 
opens April 4 to include “modern labor 
laws for the protection of Florida work 
ers on a par with those of other states.” 
The program embraces the creation of 
a labor department, an anti-injunction 
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law, a wage-collection law, a new child 
labor law, amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment compensation laws, and a state 
Walsh-Healey act. 

Idaho—The creation of a state plan- 
ning board to serve as an advisory unit 
to the state highway department and 
bureau of public works, and to replace 
the present phosphate commission and 
several other boards, has been an 
nounced by Governor C. A. Bottolfsen. 
Revealing that he had planned to ask 
legislation embodying his ideas, the 
governor said: “I have been advised, 
however, that the law creating the 
planning board will answer my_pur- 
pose. The board as it now exists has a 
connection with the national-resources 
committee and other organizations.” 


Indiana—A resolution has been in 
troduced in the senate seeking to learn 
how more than $5,000,000 appropriated 
by the legislature last July for a state 
institution-building program is being 
spent. It follows complaint that state 
limestone and other building products 
are being passed over in favor of the 
products of other states. An eflort to 
specify Indiana limestone when the leg 
islation was passed last summer failed 
when it was asserted that such a speci- 
fication might invalidate the law in so 
far as obtaining federal money was 
concerned. The resolution demands 
that state institution heads furnish a list 
of the materials used and their quanti 
ties and the names of the basic manu 
facturers. 

A wage-hour bill has been intro- 
duced in the house over the signatures 
of 17 representatives. Business groups 
are urging that approval be withheld 
pending a court test of the national act. 
A compromise measure, which sidesteps 
the maximum hour provision, has been 
presented. 


Kansas—Senators Joseph S. McDon 
ald and Kirke W. Dale introduced a 
bill to regulate contracts entered into 
by the state, counties, cities, townships, 
school districts, drainage districts and 
any and all other political divisions of 
the state by giving preference to Kan- 
sas materials, supplies, commodities, la- 
bor, skilled mechanics and craftsmen. 

Governor Payne Ratner, addressing 
the legislature, recommended the cre- 
ation of a labor department “empow- 
ered to fairly enforce our labor laws in 
the common interests of the employees, 
employers and the public” to replace 
the present department of labor and in- 
dustry. 


“T recommend that this legislature 
enact laws recognizing the principle of 
collective bargaining, permitting em- 
ployees to choose their own representa- 
tives without interference; that it es- 
tablish a valid and enforcible prevail- 


ing-wage law,” the governor added. “I 
recommend the adoption of measures 
preventing abuses in the granting ol 
injunctions in labor disputes, establish 
ing adequate inspection in our indus 
trial and mining operations, and 
amending our workmen’s compensation 
laws to meet changing conditions. All 
labor legislation should, of course, be 
fair to the three parties in interest—the 
public, the employee and the employer.” 


Maine—A recess committee named 
by the last legislature has recommended 
the passage of a measure creating a 
state labor-relations commission to de 
termine collective-bargaining agencies 
but not to attempt the settlement of la 
bor disputes. 


Massachusetts—Governor Saltonstall, 
addressing his legislature, declared the 
citizen wants a job but not “industrial 
slavery.” He added: “I recommend 
that you give consideration to a com 
pulsory minimum-wage and maximum 
hour law that will be of real assistance 
to the working man and woman of this 
state. We do not want to make this 
minimum so high as to discourage out 
industry, but we do want to make it 
sufficiently high to allow our citizens 
as much security as it is possible to give 
and still allow our industries to com 
pete with those of other states.” 


Harold = E. 
Stassen is consulting labor, agriculture, 
the bar and the public in an effort to 
arrive at a basis for a state labor-rela 
tions act. 

New York—tThe state C. I. O. coun 
cil is seeking a wage-hour law provid 
ing for minimum pay of 40 c. an hr. 
and a maximum work week of 40 hr. 

North State Farm 
Bureau Federation is pushing a legisla 
tive program that includes a 


Minnesota—Governor 


Carolina—The 


provision 
for use of North Carolina limestone in 
all-weather, farm-to-market roads. 


North Dakota 


are united on 


State labor groups 
a legislative program, 
with measures on some of the points 
already introduced, to include: a wage 
collection law: labor-relations act; me 
diation and conciliation law; contrac 
tors’ licensing law; the appointment of 
a state boiler inspector; extension of the 
present unemployment-compensation 
provisions to one or more employees 
instead of 8 or more as provided by the 
present law: the appointment ot a state 
safety inspector; a safety and health 
code; and a state wage-and-hour law. 


Oregon—Definite opposition to labor 
groups in their effort to gain enactment 
of a “little Wagner act” has been raised 
by the Associated Farmers of Oregon, 
Inc. 


Rhode Island—Governor Vanderbilt, 
addressing the legislature, declared the 
problem of industrial development to 
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ated in a large measure to labor 
that promote harmony between 
mployer and the employee.” 
He suggested the creation of a “com- 
sion upon which shall be repre- 
| labor, industry and government. 
be the task of these men, start- 
ut with a mutual respect for each 
her and believing that a better under- 
ling of the problems of labor and 
stry is the surest way to peace and 
erity for both, to study the labor 
f our state, and to recommend to 
mbers of the legislature such 
as they believe will be in the 
nterests of all concerned.” 
Utah—Governor Henry H. Blood, 
ssing the legislature, called atten- 
to a study of occupational diseases 
yresentatives of employers and em- 
P 
| am informed that a draft is being 
ired tor a proposed bill to be sub- 
d to you which will adapt the 
modern thought on this subject 
Utah conditions,” he said. “If a 
sure can be prepared, on which, 
er intensive study, both employer and 
loyee can reach agreement, your 
ill be greatly simplified. Expe- 
e teaches in general that legisla- 
on highly controversial topics, on 
h those chiefly concerned have 
agreement, can be adminis- 
red with the minimum dissatisfaction 


riction. 


d 


‘ 


\mong bills introduced in the legis- 

re were a wage-hour measure and 

to require that persons continu- 

n employment during a strike, as 

those accepting such employ- 

register with the state industrial 
s$10n. 

Governor Nels Smith 

found nothing to criticize in the state 

labor laws, when addressing the legis- 

January 12. He warned, how- 

that “any legislation ill-advised, 

y drawn and selfish in motive will 

class hatred and will work to the 

ent of both the employee and 

loyer. The sanctity of property is 

invaded, the inherent right to 

nust never be molested. Laws 

d be enacted which, in their oper- 

will benefit all the people; if 

ire otherwise, the result can only 

pull the people down to a lower 


e of life. 
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Measurement (irom pace 51) 


confusion, and are accompanied 
ut-downs as well as greater costs 
palit 
important, therefore, when an 
peration is running smoothly and 
yperly, that accurate records of cor- 
rect conditions be made in order that 
iformative facts may be available in 
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times when, for some reason or another, 
the operation becomes upset. 

In the successful manufacture of steel 
by the open-hearth process, for exam- 
ple, the value of reliable instruments for 
this purpose is well understood. The 
instruments pictured in Fig. 3  illus- 
trate a type of installation depended 
upon for maintaining the correct rate 
of fuel flow and air flow, their ratio to 
each other, and the total quantity of 
fuel utilized to maintain flame tempera- 
ture as high as is consistent with the 
life of the refractory furnace lining and 
the quality of steel required. Kindred 
operations in the lime, cement and 
gypsum industries do not possess meas- 
uring devices to provide such meaning- 
ful information as guidance. They de- 
pend, instead, primarily upon the abil- 
ity of the kiln burner to govern the 
operation by visual control. 

The writer has enjoyed several years’ 
companionship with a number of the 
“old-time” operators and feels that their 
teaching and guidance, while working 
with them in everyday practice, form 
an essential part of his own technical 
training. From these contacts it is be- 
lieved that most producers realize that 
their operators know the art in their 
specific industries. They are aware that 
instrument control can assist but not 
supplant intelligent human handling of 
their operations. However, occasion- 
ally plant operators tend to acquire an 
antagonistic attitude toward the use of 
control instruments. Particularly is this 
the case when their use seems to in- 
fringe upon the operator's own appli- 
cation of the art. Such a feeling quickly 
disappears when the operators learn 
that instruments can not replace them 
in their work. In fact, these men usu- 
ally encourage the use of instruments, 
when they learn that the information 
revealed through performance-measur- 
ing devices makes possible a better un- 
derstanding of why they carry on oper- 
ations in the manner that long experi- 
ence has shown to be satisfactory. 
More than this, they soon find that they 
have increased their own knowledge of 
the art as well as improved their prod- 
uct. 

These statements may create an im- 
pression that merely to install instru- 
ments capable of measuring variables, 
such as temperature, speed, draft, flow 
and the like, will solve production and 
other problerns. This is not true, of 
course. Instruments can not solve prob- 
lems; men solve problems. Instruments 
are a means by which it is possible for 
men to secure accurate information and 
facts with which to do the solving. 
But, unlike man, instruments measure 
the same way each time; they make no 
mistake in showing differences as they 
actually occur. 


First Cement-Soil Road 
Completed in Kentucky 


The first soil-cement road to be built 
in Kentucky was completed last year. 
This road, 6.56 miles in length, is lo- 
cated southeast of Owensboro on State 
Route No. 54, between the towns of 
Philpot and Whitesville. 

Early in the spring, prior to the ad- 
vertising of the job, the Testing Divi- 
sion of the State Highway Department 
inspected and sampled the existing 
roadway. Laboratory tests showed con- 
clusively that the soil in the road could 
be satisfactorily hardened with 8 to 10 
per cent. cement by volume. The proj- 
ect was awarded to the Porter-DeWitt 
Construction Co. of Kirkwood, Mo. 

After the first section of road, 1,000 
ft. in length, was built a rainstorm 
started that stopped construction for 
eleven days. Four times during this 
period the waters of Panther Creek 
flowed over the new work. On two 
occasions the crest of these floods was 
within one foot of the 1937 high-water 
mark. The only damage was some 
washed-out shoulders; the compacted 
and finished soil-cement was unharmed, 
even though in one instance it was less 
than a week old when first submerged. 

When construction was completed, it 
was found that the average rate of pro- 
duction had been 1,573 ft. of completed 
roadway per 12) hr. working day. On 
two occasions the crew built 2,000 ft. 
of completed road in 12, hr. 

The Porter-DeWitt Construction Co. 
used what is known as the “Mix-in- 
Place” procedure on this job. 

The existing road, an 18- to 20-ft. 
gravel road, 3 in. in depth with a sub- 
grade that varied from a silt to a sandy 
clay loam, was converted into a 6 in. 
roadway 20 ft. wide, properly mixed 
and compacted to maximum density 
from subgrade to surface. 

Each completed day’s work was im- 
mediately covered with four pounds of 
straw per square yard and the straw 
kept moist for seven days to prevent 
evaporation and make certain that a 
constant volume was maintained until 
the roadway hardened. 

This type of low cost light traffic 
road, though new to Kentucky, is being 
used extensively throughout the coun- 
try. At the present time 26 states have 
constructed or awarded for construction 
a total of about 200 miles of soil-cement 
roads. 

The Kentucky project was con- 
structed under the direct supervision of 
the Kentucky State Highway Depart- 
ment, T. H. Cutler, state highway en- 
gineer; George H. Hailey, district high- 
way engineer; Lamar Riney, resident 
highway engineer—(Kosmos News.) 
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Lowe.t R. Burcu, New York indus 
trialist, has acquired a substantial inter 
est in the Glens Falls Portland Cement 
Co. through the purchase of the shares 
formerly held by the George F, Bayle 
interests and those held by two Glens 


Falls, N. Y., banks. He has been a di 


rector of the company tor nearly a year. 


Danie. D. THomson, president of the 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Louisville, 
Ky., since February, 1934 has resigned 
to enter business for himself. He has 
been succeeded by Grorce H. Becnixt 
of Indianapolis, Ind., formerly vice 
president of the Middle West Roads 
Co., a subsidiary of Warren Bros. Roads 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


J. F. Mrrcnect-Roserts, export man 
ager for Oliver United Filters, Inc., has 
just returned from a 2-yr. business trip 
which took him around the world. 


James H. AcKERMAN has been mace 
vice president in charge of sales by the 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., New 


York, N: Y. 


J. D. Fackentuat, prominent New 
York attorney, has been made a dire« 
tor, executive vice-president and counsel 
for the New York Trap Rock Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 


Georce D. Karscnu, head of the Cali 
fornia Vermiculite Co., has opened a 
plant in Sacramento, Cal., where mate 
rial used for the insulation of homes 
and buildings will be manufactured. It 
is said to be the only factory of its 
kind in California north of Los An 


gele Ss. 


Henry S. Mosser of Williamsport, 


Pa., has been elected a director of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. to succeed 
his brother, the late Grorcr K. Mosser 
who died Nov. 22. 

Rotto Frame of Columbus, O., has 
purchased the Quinn & McCann con 
crete burial-vault plant at Kenton, O., 
and will continue to operate it. 


Neri C. Hurcey, Jr., has been elected 
a vice-president of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Co. He has been sec 
retary of the company for the past four 
years. 
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Harvey A. TuTewiter, 49, president 
of the Ready Mixed Concrete Corp. of 
Indianapolis, Ind., met his death re 
cently in an automobile accident near 
Kirklin, Ind. He organized the con- 
crete concern seven years ago and before 
that time had been connected with the 
Standard Paving Co. for more than 20 
years. 


D. Frank Baim, 62, Easton, Pa., office 
manager and purchasing agent for the 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Co., Alpha, 
N. J., died January 2 after an illness of 
six weeks. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 
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Tuomas E, Santee, New England 
district manager for the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., died December 26 in a 
hospital at Milton, Mass. He had been 
connected with the cement company for 


more than 30 years. 


Russ—ELL CLEMMER, 34, head of the 
Bachman Terrace Sand Co., Allentown, 
Pa., met his death recently when he fell 
into a set of crushing rolls at his plant. 


Frep Crircuetr, 62, engaged in the 
sand-and-gravel business at East Detroit, 
Mich., for the last 20 years, died a short 
time ago after a year’s illness. 
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G0 THROUGH WHERE “ORDINARY” 


TRUCKS ARE STOPPED DEAD! 


It isn’t the s/ze or cost of a truck that determines its ability 


to get in and out of pits and quarries, to climb steep grades 


or forge through deep sand, mud or snow. It’s traction 
that does the trick on these MARMON-HERRINGTON 


All-Wheel-Drive Fords. Traction on all four, or all six 


wheels—all pulling, all pushing, at the same time. That’s 


why they actually move more material in given time than 


bigger “ordinary” trucks, and why they pay bigger divi- 


dends on the investment. Write for new catalog, just off 


the press, and name of your dealer. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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to get results. 

{| So in the production of sand and gravel, put your 
particular grading problems up to the LEAHY “No- 
| Blind’ HEAVY DUTY VIBRATING SCREEN—special- 
| ized screening equipment, engineered and built by 
| specialists with over a generation of experience. 


| 
I F you need expert service, you go to a specialist 


«| New Type C Leahy’s, either V-Belt Motor Driven or 

Belt Driven Models, have placed fine screening on a 

high efficiency basis. 

(| This is achieved by true differential vibration that 
confines the vibratory movement to the free-swinging 
screen jacket. So perfectly balanced and friction-free 
is the mechanism that only one-half horsepower is re- 
quired in the operation. 
| The new Leahy Heavy Duty Screen is a bear for 
wear . . . a sharpshooter for accurate grading to any 
fineness ... and a miser for maintenance with a 
yearly average as low as 1% of the initial investment. 


The Original 


DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 


911 Glasgow Ave. Inc. 1906 Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Write for Bulletin 
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Acton Hutcuins, 57, chief chemist 
for the Wolverine Portland Cement 
plant in Coldwater, Mich., died recently 
of a heart attack. 


Newe tt R. Cox, 50, mine foreman 
at the Three Forks Portland Cement 
Co. plant at Hanover, Mont., was in- 
stantly killed on Jan. 5 when crushed 
under a rock slide. 


Artuur H. Taytor, 58, president of 
the White Hill Sand & Gravel Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, died recently follow- 
ing a leg injury. He had long been 
prominent in the affairs of the Mormon 
Church. 


Micuaet RtesNer, consulting en 
gineer for Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation, and an outstand- 
ing authority in the field of air and gas 
compression, died suddenly at his home 
in Buffalo, N. Y. on December 12. 


W. R. Seicie, 59, chairman of the 
board of directors, vice-president and 
director of research of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., died December 26 in Roch- 
ester, Minn., after having undergone an 
operation. 





® Geologic Names 


Definitions of the more than 10,000 named 
stratigraphic units in the United States and 
Alaska, which are scattered throughout the 
geologic literature of the past hundred years, 
have been summarized and brought together 
in one publication entitled “Lexicon of Geolo- 
gic Names in the United States,” published 
recently as Bulletin 896 of the Geological Sur 
vey, United States Department of the Interior. 
The definitions were assembled during a_ px 
riod of about 25 years by Miss M. Grace Wil 
marth, the compiler of the lexicon, in her ca 
pacity of Secretary of the Survey's Committe« 
on Geologic Names. 


The lexicon, which 1s issued in two volumes 
and contains 2,396 pages, gives the names of 
stratigraphic units in North America published 
up to the beginning of 1936. Definitions and 
redefinitions where necessary are given for 
units in the United States and Alaska. The 
names and current age designations of the 
geologic units of Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, the 
West Indies, and Central America are also 
listed, together with citations to the publica 
tions in which they were first defined. The 
principal subsurface units in the United States 
have been listed, but names of coal beds and 
ore beds are not included. The arrangement 
is alphabetical; part 1 contains names begin 
ning with letters A to L; part 2, those from 
M to Z. The lexicon is available only from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at $2.50 
for the set. 


All names that have appeared in geologic 
literature are included, regardless of whether 
they form a part of the official classification of 
the Federal Survey. 





Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., an- 
nounces the opening of a New York office to 
be located at 50 Church St. David E. Smyth, 
district manager, will be in charge. 
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LEGISLATION 


Committee Report The com 
appointed by President Roosevelt 1 
study the railroad problem and report to hi 
has filed the report which has been ay 
proved unanimously by the committ Phe 
report of the committee, 


Roosevelt 
miuttee 


which will no doubt 
be the basis of the administration’s 


legislative program, is summarized as follows 
} g 


railroad 


Rapid and largely unregulated de\ 
of transportation 


lopment 
facilities in the United 
States has produced a national transportation 
without a national transportation 
policy. One result of the absence of a cleat 
defined policy is an intensified but 
and economically wasteful 
trafic among the several modes of transport 
tation; unequal by reason of gov 
favoritism of some of the 


problem 


unequal 


competition for 


ronment il 
modes of transpor 
tation over others, economically wasteful b 

it has resulted in the creation of tran 

portation facilities beyond the ability of the 
trafic of the country to support 


cause 


The major factor in the pr 


nt distressed 
condition of the railroads is the low volum« 
of their trafic. A contributing factor is the 
depressed character of many of their rate 
Competitive modes of transportation are par 
tially responsible for the former and almost 


wholly responsible for the latter. To the ex 
tent that the inroads made upon railroad traf 
fic and revenues by other modes of transpor 


tation are not due to 


natural advantag 
which the latter possess, but are attributab 
to artificial advantages accruing to. thei 


competitors as a result of governmental fa 
voritism in any respect, the 

right to object. Such favoritism now exist 
in pronounced degree in the important 


railroads have a 


matters 

of regulation, taxation and subsidic 
While substantial relief should come with 
improvement in general business condition 


the removal of these important contributing 
causes is essential to the healthful functioning 
of the transportation industr 
porary measures are 


Certain ten 
necessary and should b 
adopted, but the only way in which anything 
of lasting benefit may be accomplished is b 
equalizing the situation of all modes of trans 
portation with respect to the three important 
matters mentioned. The first step is_ the 
adoption of a national transportation policy 
based upon such principle of equalizatior 

will provide a fair field for all and_ special 
favors for none of the 
transportation. 


various mode 


of the necessary machinery to secure th 
fective execution of the declared poli TI 
recommendations submitted are largely di 
rected to these two ends. These recommenda 
tions include: 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 
tion by the government of a definit 
transportation policy providing for fair, im 
partial regulation of all modes of transporta 
tion, so administered as to preserve t 1 
herent advantages of each. 

JURISDICTION OF INTERSTATE ( 
Commission.—Responsibility to be placed 1 


the interstate commerce commission t 


minister all regulatory provisions with re 
spect to rates, services, valuation, and account 
ing as to all modes of transportation, togeth 
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The next step is the creation 


, 
nationa 


r 


with powers of investigation limited to its 


jurisdiction. 
REVISION O1 
nf the 


the interstate 


Rate-MakiING RuLe.—Repeal 
present provisions of Section 15-A of 
commerce act and 
therefore a new 


substitute 
rate-making rule applicable 
to all modes of transportation, with suggested 
wording of the rule. 

LoNG-AND-SHoRT-HauL Crause.—Repeal of 
the so-called long-and-short-haul 
section 4 of the act. 

REPARATION 
and 16 of the 
cordance with 


clause ot 
Amendment of Sections 8 
act relating to reparation in ac 

recommendations — heretofore 
made by the interstate commerce Commission. 

INTRASTATE Ratres.—Extension of the power 
of the commission with respect to intrastate 
ates in connection with gene al readjustments 


I interstate rates. 
TRANSPORTATION Boarp.—A new and inde 
vendent agency to be created, charged with 
the duty of investigating and reporting to the 


Congress concerning the relative economy and 
fitness of several modes of transportation and 
to the 


1 


extent to which any of them is now 
ing subsidized, with its 


| recommendations 
for further 


Thereafter to be 
with responsibility for administering 


legislation. 
¢ har pad d 


is to all modes of transportation regulatory 
provisions relative to certificates of convenienc« 
ind necessity covering new construction or 
operations and abandonments of facilities or 
operations, and the approval of the issuance 
consolidations, leases, 


control, 


of securities, mergers, 


icquisitions of interlocking directo 


rates, etc., and to exercise all functions of a 
research or promotional nature relating pri 
marily to any mode of transportation now 


ested in other agencies or bureaus. 
IMPROVED WATERWAYS. 
A fair and reasonable system of tolls for 


Totis For Use o1 


commercial use of certain inland waters, the 
imination of the inland waterways corpora 
tion and disposal of its propertics, 

TAXATION AND OTHER GOVERNMENTAL IM 
POSITIONS.—Legislation, national and _ state, 
relieving the railroads of certain unjust tax 
burdens and providing that government bear 
the expense of eliminating grade crossings. 
BRIDGES AND OTHER 
Adoption ot policy that 


ever, in connection with the 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 


FACILITIES when 


improvement of 
navigable waters or the carrying out of flood 
control or 
quired to alter or reconstruct bridges 


facilities, it be 


similar projects, a railroad is re 
or other 
reimbursed by the government 


for all direct benefit 


to costs in excess of any 
accruing to it 

LaNp-Granvr Rates.—Repeal of the reduced 
rate provisions of the land-grant statutes. 

REORGANIZATION Court.—The establishment 
of a single court vested with exclusive juris 
diction over matters connected with railroad 
wreanizations 
CONSOLIDATION PLAN.- 


Repeal of the pro 


act which make the Commission 


responsible for the prescription of a general 
lan of consolidation for railroads. 
R.F.C. Loans.—Giving the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation more power in making 


ins to railroads without approval of the 
iterstat commerce Commission. 
1.C.C. Report—-The Interstate Commerce 


Commission in its annual report to Congress 
ecommends legislation that would bring non 
carrier railroad subsidiaries within its jurisdic 
tion as far as accounting and issuance of 
ecurities is concerned. It also recommends 
amendment of section 15 to permit it to 
establish minimum rail-water rates, and to per 
mit it to establish through rates in the public 
interest. The right to IMpose a fee for ad 
sion to practice is also requested. 


RECENT I.C.C. DECISIONS 


Lime.—Permanent fourth section relief has 
been granted in connection with the rates on 
ime from trunk line to central territory in 


NAYLOR somaweo PIPE 


Sizes from 4"to 30" in diameter with all 
types of fittings and connections. Com- 
plete fabrication service. Quotations on 
your requirements furnished promptly. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 37 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1287 EAST 92nd STREET 
fol iter \cteommi SS), [elk 


BUYING A HOIST? 


JAEGER Touch Control 
Hoists — 30 to 100 H.P. 
Offer You... 

1: Giant Expanding Frictions, as 
on $15,000 Shovels, giving 
easy finger-tip control of 
loads. 

Self-Aligning Anti-Friction 
Bearings standard equipment. 
Accurately Balanced Drums. 
Rigid Construction, Multi- 
Cylinder Power, Silent Chain 
Drive. | to 3 Drums (inter- 
changeable). Gas or Electric. 

Standardized construction (only 

3 basic types for 30—100 H. P.) 

means big savings, lower prices. 

Get new Catalog. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
602 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 














P&H Model 150, 


Pet EXCAVATORS 


Built of alloy rolled steels, these 
new P&H’s are better equipped for 


high production . . 
years of service 


. through more 
with greater free- 
dom from repair bills. Available 
in sizes up to 5 cu. yds. capacity; 
Gas, Diesel or Electric Power. Write 
for literature on the size you need. 
Harnischfeger Corporation, 4451 
W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 
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— 
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response to applications filed by interested 
carriers. Rates are to be made by use of 
the mileage scales prescribed by the Com 
mission. I, C. C. F. S. C. No. 13,110. 

Limestone.—The Commission has found 
justified the proposed reduced rates on lime- 
stone trom Sugar Factory, Utah, to destinations 
in Idaho, subject to the filing of a proper in- 
termediate clause to avoid violation of section 
4. The rates were made to meet the compe 
tition of Moor, Nev., and Willow Creek, Ida., 
producers and were suspended on protest of 
the Utah Idaho Central and the city of Provi- 
dence, Utah, on the assumption that if the 
proposed rates became effective a limestone 
tipple at Providence would be moved to Sugar 
Factory. I. C. C. Docket I. & S. No. 4,514, 
Lime rock, Sugar Factory, Utah, to Idaho. 

Sand.—The Commission has found that the 
refusal of the Kansas commission to grant the 
15 percent. increase in rates on Kansas intra 
state trafic in sand, gravel and related articles 
and other commodities has resulted in viola 
tion of Section 13. While the Commission 
has not issued an order in the case it has 
given the Kansas commission 30 days in which 
to reconsider its refusal to permit the increases. 
I. C. C. Docket No. 28,070, Increases in 
Kansas Freight Rates and Charges. 

The Commission has awarded reparation 
and waived an undercharge on finding that 
the rate charged on moulding Humaston 
(Blossvale), N. Y., to Hill Grove, R. I., was 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $2.90 
a netton. I. C. C. Docket No. 28,025, Rhode 
Island Malleable Iron Works v. N. Y. C. et al. 


EXAMINER'S REPORT 


Crushed Stone-—Examiner Claude A. Rice 
recommends that the Commission find the 
rates on crushed stone from Akron, Bowmans- 
ville, Cheektowaga, Le Roy, North Le Roy 
and Stafford, N. Y., to destinations in New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, unduly preju 
dicial and preferential and revise the order in 
226 I. C. C. 309 entered in February, 1938. 
He suggested that the undue preterence and 
prejudice might be removed by establishing 
rates trom the above named points that were 
no higher, mile for mile, than the joint-service 
rates = contemporanecously maintained = on 
crushed stone from Cheektowaga, N. Y. to 
the same destinations, distances to be computed 
over the shortest routes composed ot not morc 
than three line-haul carriers, over which car 
load trafic could be moved without transfer 
of lading. I. C. C. Docket No. 28,080, Gen 
eral Crushed Stone Co., v. A. & A. ef al., and 
related cases. 


NEW COMPLAINTS FILED 


Cement.—The Commission has suspended 
certain schedules in supplement No. 54. to 
P. R. R. Tariff 1. C.:C. No. 1,622, and sup 
plement No. 87 to Western Maryland Tarifl 
I. C. C. No. 8,182 which propose to cancel 
the application of the intermediate rule in 
connection with the rates on cement, in car- 
loads, from points in Maryland to destina 
tions in trunk line and New England terri 
tories, which would result in increased rates. 
I. C. C. Docket I. & S. No. 4,561. 

Sand.—Reparation is requested on an alle 
gation that the rate of $4.20 a net ton charged 
on sand from Saratoga Springs, N. Y., to 
Mechanics Falls, Me., was unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $3.10; in a complaint filed 
by Leo Tessler, 1,148 Manor Ave., New York, 
N. Y., in I. C. C. Docket No. 28,156, J. W. 
Penny & Sons Co., Mechanics Falls, Me., v. B. 
& M. et al. 

Reparation is prayed for on an allegation 
of unreasonable rates and charges on sand 
from Polk, Pa., to Erie, Pa., in a complaint 
filed by Brooks, Curtze & Silin, 1013 Erie 
Trust Bldg., Erie, Pa., in I. C. C. Docket No. 
28,165, National Erie Corp., Erie, Pa., v. N. Y. 
Central. 





Diseases 
and the Law 


“Accident” 


Whether or not occupational diseases 
are included within the term “injury 
by accident” in the South Carolina 
Workmen’s Compensation Act is dis- 
cussed but not decided in the case of 
Spearman v. F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
decided by the Common Pleas Circuit 
Court of Spartanburg County, South 
Carolina, and affirmed by the South 
Carolina Supreme Court on October 31, 
1938 (reported at 199 S. E. 530). 

The South Carolina Industrial Com- 
mission in denying compensation in 
this case had stated that “while the 
word ‘accident’ need not be narrowly 
defined, it can not be embellished and 
broadened to such an extent as to in- 
clude typically genuine ‘occupational 
disease’ The claimant, in his 
court appeal, urged that on the prece- 
dent of McNeely v. Carolina Asbestos 
Co., 206 N. C. 568, 174 S. E. 509, de- 
cided under the similar law of North 
Carolina, the South Carolina Work- 
men’s Compensation Act should be held 
to cover occupational diseases. The 
court on this point says: 


cases. 


“In this connection the claimant seeks 
to find support in the case of McNeely 
v. Carolina Asbestos Co., 206 N. C. 568, 
174 S. E. 509, decided May 23, 1934, in 
which the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina considered a common-law ac- 
tion brought for damages because of 
alleged asbestosis, from which plaintiff 
suffered as a result of his employment 
in defendant’s plant. It may be argued 
from that case that the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina has held that the 
words ‘injury by accident’ as used in 
a compensation act do include some sort 
of diseases designated as occupational. 
However, even in the light of the con- 
struction of the North Carolina Act, 
Code 1931, $8081h-hhhh, as stated in 
the McNeely case, claimant is met with 
the later case of Swink v. Carolina As 
bestos Co., 210 N. C. 303, 186 S. E. 258, 
decided by the same court June 15, 
1936. That, too, was an asbestosis case, 
and the facts were substantially similar 
as in the McNeely case. The Swink 
case was brought as a claim under the 
North Carolina Compensation Act and 
compensation was denied by the com- 
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mission with a finding of fact that the 
claimant had sustained no injury by 
accident. Upon a reversal by the cir 
cuit judge of the award of the indus 
trial commission denying compensation, 
the supreme court reversed the superior 
court and held that the plaintiff's con 
dition was not compensable under the 
act because the courts were bound by 
the finding of fact made by the indus 
trial commission, such finding being 
supported by competent evidence.” 

No ruling is made on this question 
by the South Carolina courts, however, 
since the denial of compensation by the 
industrial commission was afirmed on 
the ground that the evidence showed 
that the condition of claimant’s eye 
(which was the subject of the litiga 
tion) was not due to the alleged gases 
in the place of his employment. 


Aggravation of Disease 


Grain Handling Co., Inc. v. McMan 
igal, decided by the United States Dis 
trict Court, Western District of New 
York, May 31, 1938; reported at 23 
Fed. Supp. 748. This was a case under 
the Federal Longshoremen’s and Har 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act, re 
viewing a compensation order from “a 
fibrosis of the lungs and other com 
plications caused by exposure naturally 
resulting from the claimant’s occupa 
tion as a grain shoveler.” To support 
the award under the statute involved 
there must be evidence to show that the 
claimant sustained an “injury” as de 
fined in the act, and that there is a 
direct causal connection between the 
injury and the employment. 

The evidence did not show that there 
was any inorganic material in the grain 
dust which could cause tuberculosis. 
“However, it is not necessary to find 
that grain dust causes tuberculosis, it 
claimant was suffering from dormant 
tuberculosis, and this condition was ac 
tivated or aggravated by employment 
in grain dust. While tuberculosis does 
not inhere in the occupation ol work 
ing in grain dust, nevertheless the acti 
vating or aggravating of a prior condi 
tion was an ‘injury as defined by the 
statute, since it can be said that the 
aggravating or activating of a prior 
condition would naturally arise in this 
type of employment. The law is well 
settled that the word ‘injury’ as used in 
the statute includes any aggravation or 
activation of a previous condition, pro 
vided it can be said that such aggrava 
tion arose naturally out of the employ 
ment.” 

The evidence is held to support the 
award, which is consequently affirmed. 


Earl Ives Equipment Co., Mentor, O., has 
been appointed representative by the Ransom 
Concrete Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J 
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WE GAVE PIPE Ty ) 
Ge Nth J 


W: gave it this new twist a long time ago. It was the spiral 
twist—and it proved to be a revolutionary idea. The spiral 
seam gave light wall pipe greater rigidity and strength than it 
had ever had before. Year by year we have improved it— 
strengthened the seam: developed protective coatings for all 


services; broadened the range of sizes, wall thickness, and joints. 


FOR your dredging lines, pontoon lines, sand and gravel lines, water 
lines and all similar services, this time-tested, but ever-modern pipe 
will handle the job at half the installed cost of any other type of pipe 
that you could use. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485—New York Office: 50 Church Street 
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MOUNTED = The W. S. TYLER Company 
” CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LOW Manufacturers of WOVEN WIRE SCREENS 
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‘took 99 
Cineinnati! 


because Producers like these 


Important Features 
of the 


New DEISTER PLAT-O 
VIBRATING SCREEN 


- ‘ 

Simple. Powerful Vibrating Mechanism 
Only two heavy duty S.K.F. spherical roller self-aligning bearings—running in 
\il—ingenious internal flingers completely exclude dirt and moisture and posi- 
tively prevent any loss of lubricant. 


Sereen Cloth Automatically Held 
Under Uniform Tension 


Compression springs mounted on the clamping plate bolts maintain the proper 


tension on the sereen cloth wires. No whipping with resultant breakage. No 


baggy screen panels. 


Any One Sereening Surface Changed 
Without Disturbing Remaining Decks 
Hand-hole plates in the side of screen frame permit operator to remove any one 


creening surface and replace the screen section independently of other surfaces. 


Cushioned Vibration — 


Vibrating frame floats on resilient mountings which absorb all vibrations. No 
pecial reinforced substructure required. 


This is only part of the story—only four of the twelve im- 


portant features of the new Deister Plat-O Vibrating Screen 
write for all the facts. 


DEISTER MACHINE CO. 
1933 E. Wayne St. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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Quick-Setting and 
Heat-Evolving Cements 


Continuing earlier studies on the 
general subject of quick-setting and 
heat-evolving cements, the author 
studied cements having activity indices 
less than 1 and lime contents lower 
than 30 per cent., and confirmed the 
conclusion that quick-setting and heat- 
evolving cements of good qualities may 
be found within this limit. The tabu 
lated results show that free lime was 
not found in every cement of the tests; 
these high aluminous cements are very 
slow in setting but their hardening 
properties became better with a decrease 
in the silica content.—Ket-ichi Akiyama 
in Kogyo Kwagaku Zassi, Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Ja- 
pan, 41:249B-250B, August, 1938. 





New Method of Finding 
Heat Evolved in Set 


The authors describe a new method 
developed for the determination of the 
heat evolved in the setting of cement. 
The method consists essentially in in- 
troducing the cement specimen that is 
to be tested, along with a control sub- 
stance (glass vessel with water) insu 
lated in the same manner, into an ap- 
propriately constructed calorimeter; the 
control substance is maintained at the 
same temperature as the cement, by 
means of electric heating regulated by 
photoélectric control, during the entire 
setting process. The heat of setting can 
be directly calculated from the electric 
energy consumed, which can be meas- 
ured with a registering instrument. 
The heat evolved in the setting of vari- 
ous cements, a trass cement, a mixed 
cement with Thura cement and a pure 
Portland cement, were investigated at 
different intervals of time.—W. Eitel, 
H. E. Schwiete and K. Wilmanns in 
Zement 27:554-558, Sept. 15, 1938. 





Mineral Wools As 
Asbestos Substitute 


Mineral wools—slag wool, rock wool 
and glass wool, of which slag wool 
leads in production in Germany with 
an annual output of about 24,000 
metric tons—are of especial interest to 
Germany because of their importance 
in the construction industry as insu- 
lating materials, and, particularly, as 
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substitutes for asbestos, of which Ger 
many in 1925 imported 12,000 tons of 
a value of 15,500,000 marks. The au 
thor traces the historical development 
of these materials: slag wool being re 
ported in Wales from the year 1840, 
although the first record of factory pro 
duction is that of George Parry, also in 
Wales, in 1864. Rock wool had its ori 
gin at the plant of Charles C. Hall, at 
Alexandria, Ind., in 1897, and still is 
best known and most widely used in 
America. Glass spinning is traced back 
to Venetian glass-blowers of the fif 
teenth to seventeen centuries, but the 
first true glass wool, produced in a man 
ner similar to that of slag wool and 
rock wool, originated in the centrifugal 
process of Rosengarth and Hager (Ger 
man patents 539,738 and 579,689) in 
1930, and the blast process of the 
Owens Illinois Co. in 1934 (German 
patent 626,436) first reached the pro 
ductive capacity available in the produc 
tion of slag wool. In addition to heat 
insulation, the mineral wools have re 
cently been finding application in sound 
insulation —Dr. A. Guttman in Tonin 
dustrie-Zeitung 62:681-683, 695-696, 
Aug. 8 and 11, 1938. 


Effect of Aggregate on 
Elasticity of Concrete 


Tests were made on concrete beams 
of different sorts and amounts of coarse 
aggregate, on the basis of the same 
water-cement ratio, and a comparative 
series of tests were made according to 
the investigations of Hummel and Graf. 
As in the investigations of Hummel and 
Graf it was determined that the elas 
ticity of concrete can be affected to a 
large extent by the e'asticity of the 
coarse aggregate, in the sense that as 
the elasticity of the coarse aggregate in 
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creases the elasticity of the concrete also 
increases. In connection with the effect 
the different quantities of coarse aggre 
gate it was determined that in a given 
mortar composition the maximum mod 
ulus of elasticity occurred at about 2.5 
to 3 parts by weight. In lean mixes 
the strength lay within narrow limits 
along with a considerably varying mod 
ulus of elasticity, while on the contrary 
in going over to fatter mixes a gradual 
shift to the opposite state of facts could 
be obser ed. 

An experiment at theoretical deriva 
tion of the modulus of elasticity of con 
crete from the moduli of elasticity of 
its components showed, in the case of 
diabase and gabbro, a very good cor 
respondence with the values determined 
experimentally.—Dipl.-Ing. Max Goss 
lar in Zement 27: 517-520, 533-536, 546 
349, 596-598, Aug. 25, Sept. 1, 8 and 
22, 1938. 
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Diesel Power at a Touch of the Button. 
16 p. Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, O. 

Worthington Power Pumps. 4 p. Worth 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
ae 

Repair Clamps and Saddles for Steel and 
Cast Iron Pipe. 32 p. M. B. Skinner Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Truck and Trailer Size and Weight Restri 
tions—1939,. 54 p. Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

Mott Diamond Core Drills. 4 p. Mott Ma 
chine & Mfg. Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

Louisville Rotary Dryers. 36 p. Louisville 
Drying Machinery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Eimco Jaw Crushers. 4 p. The Eimco 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Speed Dumper—Safe, Efficient, Economical. 
t p. Speed Dump, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

[ype ]TB Stationary Diesel Engine. 8 p. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, O. 

The Pipeline That Moves. 8 p. Osborn 
Mtg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

{ll-Steel Belt Conveyor Idler. 6 p- Bodin 
on Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Low-Head Horizontal Screens. 12 p. Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rex Screw Conveyors. 64 p. Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Baker Rotary Scraper. 4 p. Baker Mfg. 
Co., Springheld, Il. 

Wire Rope for Mining and Contracting. 
96 p. Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Type XVO Diesel-Driven Compressor. 16 p. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Buda-Hebron Earth Drill, & p. The 
Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 

The New Arc Welding Technique. 20 p 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


INCORPORATIONS 


MicuicaAn <Aspesros MINING Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. $50,000. Incorporators: H. J 
Bylan, Win Jones, Jr., Robert S. Tubbs. 

Wesr Texas Sanp & GRAVEL Co., Big 
Springs, Tex. $5,000.  Incorporators: Ida 
Dee Grafa, Clyde McMahon, and Otis Gratfa. 

GENESEE ConcRETE P1pr, INc., Holly, Mich. 
$10,000. Incorporator: Wm. J. Ehlers, 402 | 
Atherton Rd., Flint. 

Gaston STONE & GRAVEL Co., Gastonia, N. 
C. $50,000. Incorporators: H. Lindley Rut 
ter, Glenn Pearson, and A. C. Jones. 

GREENVILLE CRUSHED STONE Co., Green 
ville, Ky. $3,000. Incorporators: B. L. An 
ews, H.E. Eaves, Sr., and C. A. Lile. 
Quariry Sanp & Gravet Co., Clarksville, 
Ark. $10,000. Edgar L. Matlock, Van Buren, 
Ark., H. T. Spratt, Ft. Smith, Ark., and others. 

Tiper Sanp Co., Inc., Cullowhee, N. C. 
$25,000. Incorporators: H. H. Harris and 
Fred L. Sale, Asheville, N. C.; and Ruby 
Moss, Athens, Ga. 

Norwalk Sanp & GRAVEL Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn. $50,000. Incorporators: Wm. J. Scul 

, Daniel Deering, and Edward J. Eason. 

WeEsTERN STONE Propucts Corp., Torring 
ton, W 

ANGELUS Onyx Corp., Los Angeles, Cal. 
$25,000. Incorporators: A. S. Gould, Earl 
Cohen, and A. C. Acason (Santa Ana). 


JAEGER “Sure Primes" 
Supply Water at Lowest 
Known Cost... 


Combine 100% automatic prim- 
ing with the huge water volume 
and low power requirement of 
high efficiency centrifugals. Meet 
any demand for gravel washing 
up to 220,000 G.P.H. 


Compact, simple, noted for long- 
life operation. All sizes to 10", 
gas or electric, on wheels or 
base. Get catalog, prices and 


performance data. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
602 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 











PLUS POWER 


made to YOUR order! 


OW DF 
onal 
IN ATIONAL|] 











Ompa> 


NATIONAL “SHIGH-X-PLO- 
SIVES” are invariably fresh 
and unimpaired because 
they are made to your order 
and shipped direct to you— 
an assurance of plus-power 


explosives. 
Write for information about: 


Permissibles, Nitroglycerine 
Ammonia Dynamites, 
Gelatin, Flo-Free Dynamites 


Blasting Supplies 


NATIONAL POWDER CO, 
Executive Offices Plant and Sales Offices 


DUKE CENTER, PA. ELDRED, PA. 
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The Model 
“35° LOADER 


the fastest loading machine within $5,000 

ts price, as well as heaviest, strongest 
tnd most powerful Loader built. It com- 
tes with BIG equipment. On a cost-per- 
yard basis, it's all alone. Bulletin 134 


e 


Write, Wire or Phone 





ge Haiss Mfg. Co..Inc., 142nd & Rider Ave., New York 


Wh for over 45 years, have created and 
i none but equipr ent of demonstrable 


eriority in design and manufacture. 


Vortable Conveyors—Revolving Screens 














@ Excavator 


The Thew 
nounced the 


Shovel Co., Lorain, O., has an 


Lorain 79, excavator, a newl 


designed 14 -cu. yd. unit convertible to shovel, 
crane, clamshell, drag-line or  backdigger 
service. 

The new machine is mounted on chain 
drive crawler with two travel speeds, 1 


ind % m.p.h., in either direction. 

All the propelling and steering 
of the crawler is located 
body 


mechanism 
na central steel car 
casting or gear box. All the operating 
mechanism is protected against mud, dirt and 
water by an oil tight gear case. The gear cas« 
is fitted with inspection and hand holes 
which permit easy and quick inspections of 
the gears and clutches. 

All bearings in the 


plates 


propelling mechanism 


have pressure lubrication direct to each beat 
ing, provided thru grease leads centralized 
the front of the casting. The entire mechan 


ism in the gear box operates in an oil-bath 

The Lorain 79 is 
welded 
boom. side 


supplied with an all 
boom 23 ft long. The two 
members introduce a new design 
feature in that each 1s a built-up steel tube of 
rectangular entirely electric 
welded into a unihed structure. 

The dipper stick is also an 
welded construction of 
tions and is 


shovel 


cross-section, 
all-steel, all 
rectangular 
actuated through an independent 


Cross sec 















DURAND he 





»%« Balanced Vibration 
ws -cushioned Power 


SIMPLICITY Gyrating Screens with solid counter- 
balanced 
pletely protected bearings and four-way tension 
screen cloth, 

curate screening and economical 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING 


shaft, re:‘lient rubber mounting, com- 


are Giving fine performance in ac- 
operation. 





Double Deck Model ''SS" 

Screen—one of |2 standard 

sizes available in single, 

double and triple deck, as 

well as tandem combina- 
tions. 


COMPANY 
ns MICHIGAN 
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New crawler-mounted shovel. 


chain crowd acting through a hinge-pin drive. 

The turntable is built to the “‘center-drive”’ 
design, being taken from the 
Diesel engine and transmitted through 


6-cyl. 
a silent 


power 


chain 


drive. This consists of two pinions 
mounted side by side. The inner pinion 
meshes with the swing and crowd, or travel, 
shafts, powering them directly. The outside 


pinion meshes with the hoist shaft gear. By 
this mechanism, the torque going into the hoist 
shaft is increased, thus bringing about an even 
more correct balance and distribution of power 
and speed to all three power shafts to produce 
the most powerful, speedy and smooth work 
ing cycle. 


@® Muffler 


A new type of noise-quieting device which 
is Nnon-acoustic and can be placed at any point 
in the intake or exhaust system of an engine 
or compressor, has recently been developed by 
the acoustic division of the Burgess Battery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Since it eliminates the cause 
produced by the pulsating 


of noise gases by 





New type of exhaust muffler. 


snubbing the peak velocities and pressures and 
thereby produces a smooth flow of gas, this 
new device is called the Burgess Snubber. 

The effect of the snubber is to prevent the 
sudden impact of the slug of vented gas with 
the atmosphere and also to stop the usual in 
rush of air into the exhaust pipe, after the 
discharge of the slug. Therefore, the 
noise of the slug impact and the rumbling 
noise of the vibrating air column in the ex 
haust pipe are climinated. Roughly speaking, 
its effect on the exhausted gases is much lik« 
that of braking an automobile to 
stop and thereby avoiding the noise ot 
with a stationary object by avoiding the 
itself. 

The same type of unit is applicable to intake 
and output lines of reciprocating and 
Burgess Snubbers are available in 
a wide range of sizes for standard, heavy duty, 
and spark arresting service. 


sharp 


vradual 


a crash 
crash 


rotary 


comipressors. 
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® Stone Chips 


With = the | 


Portable plant producing stone chips as by-prdouct. 


increased n ileag ck-t 

roads there is an increasing demand for ston 
chips for the seal coat. These chi 
pensive to purchase and expensive to produc 

To meet this new demand, the Pion En 
gineering Works has designed a screening 
rangement for its Vibrator dup] rushi 
plant that will produce stone chy is a b 
product simultaneously while producing gra\ 
This means that the Pioneer user can produc 
chips tor the seal coat at th am time that 
he is producing base-course material Cher 
is no waste material as the crusher dust i 
screened out of the chips and mixed with th 
road gravel. There is no additional expen 
as No extra screens or equipment are required 
The crushers are not set any clo » that 
total production 1s not curtailed 

The Pioneer vibrator duplex crushing int 
use the bottom deck. Thus, the bottom deck 
screens the pit-run material only and the t 
deck screens the crushed material In 
this screening arrangement, the pit iterial 
and the crushed material are not mixed t 
gether. Therefore, it is possible to n out 
100 per cent. crusher chips on t deck 
Chip spouts are provided to deliver hi 
onto a belt conveyor 
® Hoist 

\ new, all-purpose gasoline hoist that | 
three speeds instantly available on both drut 
has been introduced by Clyde Iron Ws 
Inc., Duluth, Minn, The variation of ed 
and loads is obtained through a clutch ane 
gear shift as simple and ea t ite a 
in automobile 





The three-speed hoist. 
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Virtually, this is a “3-in-1" hoist. For heavy 
work there is available, a 7500-lb. single-line 
pull at 200 f.p.m.; for medium work, 4200 
lb. on a single line at 350 f.p.m.:; for high 

d work, 2500 Ib. on a single line at 600 
I m 

Power is obtained through an &5-h.p. V-8 
industrial-type gasoline engine. The complete 
unit is built on a_skid-type, one piece, all 
steel frame, including bearings and stands. 

Its outstanding feature is that it is geared 
t the loads to be handled—the loads do not 


ha to he 


hoist 


adjusted to fit the 


AIR SEPARATORS 


are the modern means of produc- 
ing extremely fine products and 
increasing Mill capacities. Tell 
us of your problem. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO. 
Harrison Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








“/? 


> 


The New Holland Roll Crush- 
er is a real “*manhandler” of 
tough rock. Just dotes on 
those hard crushing jobs 
which trouble ordinary 
crushers. New type patented 
pulsating feeder doubles 
‘ity. Rib shell construc- 





tion increases angle of grip 
and reduces dust. Standard 
capacities 100 
tons per hour. 


sizes, up to 





NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., 





HAKEDOWN!” 


In all sifting operations, you 
can get the best “‘shake- 
down” with New Holland 
Screens. There's no stopping 
the new circle-throw vibrat- 
ing action, which cuts cost 
of producing aggregates, in- 
creases ine 


formity in 





and 
grading ma- 
terial. New Holland Screens, 
for Standard or heavy duty. 
are built in full 
sizes, with one. two or three 
decks. Constructed to 
sure a long service life at a 
low 


gives 





range of 


us- 


maintenance cost, 


Write for Bulletins 





New Holland, Pa. 
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® Diesel Engine SIZE AIR STEAM WATER 
Diesel Co., Ltd., of Milwaukee, Number of Total Cost of 
1m re n 500 — Diesel OF ape «ha waste per Math = Monn Taste pe Gallons Wasted — 
as the ME-650.° The desizn OPENING | tootte Pressure | © cr | pittans [por Ube. | aolbe.Presue | o0r Gi 
Diesel Model ME which has 1” 
ful in service. Injection is 
is. este Coad : 17,798,400 | $1,779.84 | 805,000 | $483.00 | 1,231,000 | $192.00 
ctor and fuel pump are com 
nit which is easily ad quickly 
replaced. There are no high 3” 
wien € 9,979,200 | 997.92 | 460,000] 276.00 | 692,400] 108.00 
has been take to assure cool 
istons are oil phe under 1” 
ee 4 é 4,449,600 | 444.96 | 203,000 | 121.80] 307,700] 48.00 
provided for each cylinder, 
1” 
8 es 1,114,560 111.46 | 50,500 30.30 76,900 12.00 
1” 
16 e 278,640 27.86 | 12,750 7.65 19,200 3.00 
Vv 
+ ° 69,552 6.96 3,175 1.91 4,800 0.80 


‘@ICRUSHERS 






Complete Plants 
Designed and 
Equipped. 


Screens, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, Quarry, Sand and 
Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 























Leaks, even small ones, in pipe-lines are expensive as the above chart from a new catalog 
brought out by the M. B. Skinner Co., South Bend, Ind., will indicate. The concern specializes 
in repair clamps for stopping leaks without replacing pipes. 





and 
pressure 


breathing 
rapid scavenging. Should the 
drop below a fixed minimum pressure, the 
engine automatically shuts itself off. Control 
is through a single lever which permits easy 
and simple toggling-in for remote control. 
Starting is accomplished by a standard 24- 
volt starter. The ME-650 can be had either 
as a bare engine or with radiator and full 
| enclosure. Skids, outboard bearings, and di- 


assuring maximum capacity 


oil 





rect connected generator units are also avail 


able. 


® Excavator 





One of the most popular excavators built by 
the Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O., is 
the Type 331 machine of % cu.yd. capacity. 
With its several new and desirable improve- 
ments it is bound to even surpass its present 
reputation of top speed and performance. 


The 34-cu.yd. shovel. 





justment, bevel gears enclosed in oil, guarded 
boom points, and positive locks on swing shaft, 
which prevent the upper frame from rotating 
while propelling. 


Twelve desirable features incorporated into 
the construction of the Marion Type 331 pro- 
vide it with all of the stamina and power of a 


The Marion Type 331 is especially built for 
large excavator without 


sacrincing highway construction, sand-and-gravel pits and 


SI} eed or 





—_ mobility. These features includ tubular all similar operations where a substantial, small 

welded steel boom, anti-friction bearings at mnacicnx: Gs Greil Sk Se eeadbie oanuerind 

EARLE BACON Inc each important point, cone-type rotaung =~ from a shovel to pull shovel, crane, clamshell 
- ° 5 clutches controlled by a single lever, chain 


17 John Street New York, N. Y. or dragline. 


crowd for positive control and easy boom ad 


PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Manufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 


Any size or style sereen, in thick- 
ness of steel wanted with any size 
perforation desired. 


We can promptly duplicate your 
present screens at lowest prices. 


Prompt 
Shipment 





A dozen workmen can be transported to and 
from the job in safety and in reasonable 
comfort with the above passenger carrier 
being manufactured by the Brooks Equipt. 
& Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. The same truck 
which carries the hoist and attachments for 
the Brooks Load-Lugger is employed. 





CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 W. 24T! PLACE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
‘Telephone 


CANAL 1459 
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@ There’s a booming market these days for sand, stone 
and cement — but are old-fashioned merchandising methods 
keeping you from getting your share? Are you forced to 
sit back and watch the other fellow get the bulk of your 


area’s business by offering concrete materials in the 


form of ready-mixed concrete? Then, check up on Rex 


Moto-Mixers. They offer you a proved method for get- 
ting bigger year-round volume of sales of concrete 
materials to the growing list of ready-mixed concrete 
users. Quality built, engineered for tough service, they 
are the most profitable foundation for any successful 

ready-mixed concrete concern— 


new or old. Send for new catalog! 











WHY IT IS MOTO-MIXERS AGAIN IN 1939! 
This year Moto-Mixers again bring more cost-cutting 
features than any other truck mixer, including the 
new Rex Multiple-Speed One-Lever Transmission. 

It is illustrated in the new book “This Year and Every 
Year.” Send for your copy today. Main office address. 


1646 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOTO-MIXERS »° AGITATORS 
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xed cement being transferred from a truck on a skid. The hydraulic lift truck is used to 
haul the loaded skids into the storage shed. 


A batch of sand and gravel being dumped from the ramp into the hopper from which the 
truck mixers are loaded. 


A view inside the cement-storage shed. Each skid holds 15 sacks of cement, the required 
amount for one batch of concrete. 














TRANSFER STATION SPEEDS DELIVERIES 


HE ready-mixed-concrete industry 

has had a phenomenal growth and 

in less than ten years of active exist- 
ence has become a major industry. At 
first used mainly for building construc- 
tion ready-mixed concrete is now used 
for nearly every conceivable type of con- 
struction work. Far-sighted producers, 
realizing that dependence on one type 
of construction unduly restricted their 
output and made them susceptible to 
business slumps, have invaded almost 
every construction field. 

The Arrow Sand & Gravel Co. of Co 
lumbus, O., under the guidance of 
Stephen Stepanian, vice-president, who 
is in charge of its ready-mixed-concrete 
operations, was one of the first to de 
velop new markets when building con- 
struction declined during recent years. 
For some time one of the company’s 
main outlets has been sidewalk con 
struction and other work on which 
W.P.A. labor is used. 

Early in the summer of 1938 Mr. 
Stepanian went after and got a contract 
to supply all the concrete—about 14,000 
cu.yd.—for a large private housing con- 
tract in the outskirts of Columbus. The 
specifications permitted the use of 
ready-mixed concrete for the founda- 
tions, floors and columns of seven apart- 
ment buildings, containing 402 apart- 
ments and 1,400 rooms, and for the 
streets and sidewalks. This project is 
located on 28 acres of what was for- 
merly Olentangy Park, an amusement 
park, and is the first step of an eventual 
three-stage development planned for the 
entire 66-acre site. The L. L. Le Veque 
Co., Columbus contractor, financed the 
project and did all the work, except sup- 
plying the concrete, which was the only 
sub-contract let. 

As this project is over 6 mi. from the 
company’s permanent concrete plant 
and its sand-and-gravel plant, delivery 
of concrete from that point would have 
required the use of most of the com 
pany’s fleet of ten 2%4-cu.yd. truck 
mixers. Mr. Stepanian solved the prob- 
lem of delivering the concrete by build- 
ing a temporary transfer or truck-mixer- 
loading plant on the grounds. This 
transfer plant made it possible for the 
company to divert only a few truck- 
mixers from its regular business. Ag- 
gregates were actually batched into 
dump trucks at the main plant and the 
water and cement were added at the 
temporary plant. The concrete haul 


averaged about 14 mi., giving ample 


° By W. E. TRAUFFER 
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time for thorough mixing of the con 
crete en route. 

The delivery of concrete was begun 
in June and continued until December, 
when the job was completed. All the 
apartments were under roof by Septem 
ber 1 and all were ready for occupancy 
on December 15. Although the con 
tract called for a maximum of 250-cu.yd. 
of concrete per day, this was often ex 
ceeded and the “peak” demand was 60 
cu.yd. in an hr. and 380 cu.yd in an 
8-hr. day. Mr. Stepanian believes that 
this system was capable of supplying 70 
cu.yd. per hr. or 500 cu.yd. per day. 
For “peak” demands only 4 of the com 
pany’s fleet of 10 truck-mixers were 
used. These are 2'4-cu.yd. Jaeger mix 
ers mounted on White trucks. Because 
they were not operated on the city 
streets, where load-limit regulations ap 
ply, it was possible to load these mixers 
to their full capacity of 3 cu.yd. The 
transfer plant was therefore designed for 
this capacity. A fleet of 12 dump trucks 
was required to haul the single batches 
of aggregates to the transfer plant. This 
makes it seem quite evident that the 
company’s entire fleet of truck-mixers 
would have been required to service this 
project from its main plant. 

At the end of the day’s pouring the 
truck-mixers returned to the main plant 
to help take care of other orders. In 
the morning they were loaded with 2! 
cu.yd. batches of concrete, which they 
hauled to the housing project to start 
the day’s pour. 

The transfer plant was so designed 
that full advantage could be taken of 
its location on the side of a hill. Aggre 
gates and cement were brought in on 
the upper level and the mixer trucks 
were loaded below. With this system 
no elevation or mechanical handling of 
the materials was necessary. 

Cement hauling to the plant from a 
railroad siding 114 mi. distant was done 
under contract by the Dolle Trucking 
Co. As this was only part-time work, 
the purchase of the additional equip 
ment and the hiring of the additional 
men that would have been required 
would have been unnecessarily expen 
sive, according to Mr. Stepanian. The 
trucks were backed up to the w arehouse, 
the floor of which was on a level with 
the truck beds. This contract also cov 
ered the transfer of the cement from 
the truck into the warehouse. Use was 
made of special wooden skids, on each 
of which 15 sacks of cement, the correct 
amount for a 3-cu.yd. batch, were 
stacked. A Barrett 3,500-lb. hydraulic 
lift truck was used to haul the loaded 
skids into the warehouse, which had a 
capacity of about 800 bbl. or about 200 
loaded skids. 

A Barrett truck was also used to haul 
the cement out to the charging plat 
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batch" of cement being hauled on a hydraulic lift truck to the loading platform. 
that the sack openings are all on the same side. 


Note 





A batch of sand and gravel and a skid-load of cement being dumped into the truck-mixer- 


loading hopper. The water-measuring tank is at the right. 





One of the truck mixers backed up on special wooden skids to discharge into the concrete 
bucket for street paving. 
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ew of the transfer plant which shows why no mechanical handling of cement or aggregates 


is necessary to load them into mixer trucks. 


In order to avoid delays the ce- 
ew kept a number of loaded 
near the platform where they 
be quickly moved into dumping 
The sacks were piled on the 
vith all their tied ends facing to 
le to facilitate dumping. The 
were cut before a load was 
out on the platform. A slight 
grade toward the platform accel- 
| the moving of the sacks. 
iggregate trucks were backed up 
ooden trestle, from which they 
ged their 5.1-ton batches directly 
3-cu.yd. steel hopper. The ce- 
vas dumped from sacks into two 
each having a capacity of 15 
r one batcher. Actually the ce- 
vas poured into these boxes with- 
sacks being lifted. Only a push 





The truck-mixer driver pulling the lever 


hich discharges a batch into the mixer. 


With his foot he operates the lever which 
wers the truck-loading spout into position. 
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was necessary to discharge their con- 
tents. The empty sacks are piled on a 
skid until they total 50 and are then 
hauled away and tied in a bundle. The 
use of two boxes further reduced the 
possibility of delay in loading the truck- 
mixers. The cement was discharged 
from one of the boxes simultaneously 
with the dumping of aggregates from 
one of the trucks and the discharge of 
water from a 250-gal. Jaeger tank. 

On receiving a signal from the plant 
operator the mixer-truck driver dumped 
the batch into his mixer by means of a 
lever. A conical loading spout was low- 
ered into position by the driver by 
means of a stirrup on a lever which he 
operated with one foot. 


It is evident that efficient operation of 
this system depended to a large extent 
on the delivery of the batched aggre- 
gates to the plant as needed. Telephone 
communication between the gravel plant 
and the job made it possible to adjust 
the flow of aggregates to the demand 
and to stop deliveries when a pour 
neared completion. Under this system 
the transfer plant was used to load mix- 
ers as long as trucks delivered the aggre- 
gates. Trucks were routed to avoid 
mc<.in traffic arteries and congested areas. 
As a further precaution to avoid delay 
and accidents in turning on and off 
heavily-traveled High Street, which is 
the main north and south artery of Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Stepanian secured permis- 
sion from an adjacent property owner 
to build a two-lane driveway into the 
plant from an untraveled side street. 
The hauling of the sand and gravel was 
done under contract by the Anderson 
Haulage Co. 

Each gravel-truck driver carried with 
him order slips for the concrete made 
out in triplicate. One slip was given to 
the transfer-plant operator and another 
was kept by the driver. The third slip 


was lowered in a bucket attached to a 
cord to the mixer-truck driver, who in 
turn gave it to the contractor. 

At the time of the writer's visit to 
this operation all the pouring on the 
apartments had been completed and the 
streets were being paved. All the pour- 
ing on this job was done with a 1'%4- 
cu.yd. Jaeger bottom-dump concrete 
bucket, which was moved into pouring 
position by a Marion gasoline crane 
with a 75-ft. boom. No wheeling of 
concrete was done at any time. In order 
to dump into the bucket the mixer 
trucks were backed up on a pair of 
wedge-shaped wooden blocks which 
raised the mixer discharge openings 
high enough to enable them to dis- 
charge into the buckets. At the back 
end of each block wooden strips at- 
tached crossways and projecting on both 
sides served as backstops and as han- 
dles for moving the blocks as the pour- 
ing progressed. 

The many time- and labor-saving de- 
vices used in connection with these oper- 
ations were developed by Mr. Stepan- 
ian, who also designed the plant and 
the operating methods used. These spe- 
cial methods may seem of little impor- 
tance individually to the casual reader 
but together they contributed materially 
to the efficiency and economy of this 
operation. On the day the writer vis- 
ited the plant operations proceeded 
without a hitch. The truck-mixers were 
loaded promptly on their arrival and 
never more than two truckloads of ag- 
gregates were at the plant at any time. 
A truck-mixer is loaded and on its way 
in less than a minute after it arrives at 
the plant. On that day three truck- 
mixers were being used to deliver 
250 cu.yd. of concrete for one of the 
streets in a far section of the develop- 
ment. 

Cleanliness is also not overlooked and 
truck-mixer operators are given prizes 
every month for keeping their trucks 
clean. 


Old Paving-Brick Firm 
Making Concrete Units 


The Poston-Springfeld Brick Co., 
Springfield, Ill., plans to place on the 
market a new type of brick for hollow 
wall construction of homes. The new 
construction allows cold air from the 
basement to be utilized in air condition- 
ing the rest of the home by forcing 
cold air between the walls and into 
the rooms. The air conditioning by the 
new brick construction is done without 
conditioning units. 

A new department has also been 
added to the plant, which has been used 
in manufacturing brick at Springfield 
for fifty years, to make concrete blocks, 
light weight units and precast stone 
products. New and up to date ma- 
chinery has been purchased. 
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OLLOWING a plan adopted more 

than a year ago, the ninth annual 

convention of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Assn. was held con 
currently with the twenty-third annual 
convention of the National Sand & 
Gravel Assn. at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, January 25 to 27. 
Some of the sessions were held jointly 
with those of the sand and gravel or 
ganization and what transpired at such 
joint meetings is reported elsewhere in 
this issue of Pir aNp Quarry as a part 
of the report of the sand-and-gravel 
meetings. References to the latter will 
be made at the proper points herein. 
The first meeting of both associations 
was a joint session, for the report of 
which the reader is referred to the 
sand-and-gravel report mentioned. 

The separate sessions of the ready- 
mixed-concrete body began with an 
afternoon devoted to the technical and 
operating problems of the industry. 
On behalf of the Joint Technical Com 
mittee, its chairman, R. B. Young, re 
ported progress in the formulation and 
adoption of various standards of inter- 
est to ready-mixed-concrete producers. 
He mentioned the A. S. T. M. Stand 
ard Specification for Ready-Mixed 
Concrete, and commented on the fact 
that the American Assn. of State High- 
way Officials is also at work on a speci 
fication similar to that of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

At the autumn meeting of the board 
of directors of the ready-mixed-con- 
crete association the appointment of a 
committee to deal with the formula 
tion of a standard method for sampling 
ready-mixed concrete and a test pro- 
cedure to investigate the efficiency of 
truck-mixers and truck-agitators was 
authorized and this committee has been 
organized and is at work. The Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute has offered to 
organize a ready-mixed-concrete com 
mittee, if a definite problem requiring 
study can be suggested by the ready- 
mixed-concrete association. Some prob 
lems of that nature will be suggested. 
Mr. Young referred to the fact that 
three members of the ready-mixed 
concrete industry are already members 
of the A. C. I. board of fifteen. 
members are Lion Gardiner, H. F. 
Thomson and R. B. Young. Other 
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members of the industry are members 
ot the A. C. I. Committee on Measure 
ment, Mixing and Placing. 

Mr. Young asked a number of ques 
tions touching the efficient operation 
and administration of the ready-mixed- 
concrete business. “Are we making use 
of the data being obtained in our con 
trol tests of concrete to further cus- 
tomer confidence or to improve our 
own mixes or methods?,” he asked. 
‘Do we make as much use as we should 
of the important information being 
published regularly in the technical 
press? Are our truck operations hit 
and-miss or carefully planned? What 
do we know about modern methods ot 
fleet operation and how far are they 
applicable to our industry? Are we 
learning anything from the concrete- 
manufacturing methods in use on the 
big governmental projects now under 
way? 

The speaker said that there seems to 
be a tendency to be satisfied with things 
as they are, to get along with out-ot- 
date equipment and to become slipshod 
in operating methods. It seems to have 
been forgotten, he said, that the great 
improvements made in ready-mixed 
concrete have been due largely to the 
fact that the industry made available 
to its customers the most modern equip- 
ment and methods for the precision 
Mr. Young 
asked whether the industry was in dan- 
ger of losing its position of leadership 
in matters of this kind. 


manufacture of concrete. 


H. F. Thomson, chairman ot the 
Committee on Standards, instead of 
presenting a formal report, made fur- 
ther comments on the specifications ot 
the A. S. T. M., especially with regard 
to wider distribution of the standards 
that have been adopted and the need 
tor closer conformity to them on the 
part of concrete manufacturers. He re- 
terred to the specification on the use of 
truck-mixers of the revolving-drum 
type and to the importance of estab- 
lishing in the minds of specification 
writers the fact that the association is 
interested in seeing that the industries’ 
operations are carried on in accordance 
with the best practice and that close 
control of quality is maintained. This 
specification covering the operation ot 
revolving-drum truck-mixers has been 





amended to include a definite provision 
that the mixing time shall start after 
all the materials are in the drum. 

With respect to a proposed specifica- 
tion for truck-mixers of the open-top, 
revolving-paddle type Mr. Thomson 
said that the manufacturer of that type 
of equipment had submitted data de- 
signed to form the basis of such a speci- 
fication and that he had been asked to 
furnish additional information. The 
preparation of such a specification is in 
the hands of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Thomson quoted from Stanton 
Walker's report to the association's 
board of directors’ meeting of the pre 
ceding day with reference to the speci 
fications of state highway departments. 
Mr. Walker had said: “Advances which 
have been made in gaining the general 
acceptance ol ready mixed concrete are 
strikingly illustrated by the status of 
state highway department specifica 
tions. Information taken from the 1938 
charted summary of highway specifica 
tions prepared by the Portland Cement 
Assn. shows that the specifications of 
only three states are silent with respect 
to ready mixed concrete. All the other 
states and the District of Columbia 
make provision for the use of ready 
mixed concrete, and in a gratifying 
number of states the decision in the 
matter is left to the contractor.” Which 
means, added Mr. Thomson, that not 
even the approval of the highway de- 
partment is required in these cases. 

Mr. Thomson considers it especially 
significant that all but three states rec- 
ognize the use of ready-mixed concrete 
on the highways. 

Mr. Thomson expressed it as his 
opinion that the continued welfare, 
continued growth and continued ac- 
ceptance of ready-mixed concrete de- 
pend very largely upon concrete pro- 
ducers pointing out that the production 
of ready-mixed concrete is a quality 
manufacturing operation. He believes, 
too, that even the smallest producer 
should avoid the limited view that the 
delivery of ready-mixed concrete is sim- 
ply an alternate way of delivering ma- 
terials; and that when one enters this 
industry he is embarking in a manu- 
facturing business and must assume the 
obligations that attach to such a busi- 
ness. “We are delivering a building 
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material under different conditions 
than heretofore,” he said, “a material 
for which we are definitely responsible 
and which has been brought to its 
present degree of acceptance largely 
through its superiority as compared 
with the former method of making the 
product.” He insisted upon the neces- 
sity of surrounding ready-mixed-con- 
crete operations—even the smallest 
ones—with a kind and an amount of 
technical supervision that will guaran- 
tee the quality of the product. 

The ensuing discussion of Cold- 
weather Concrete from the Point of 
View of the Producer and the Con- 
sumer was led by Mr. Young (Ontario 
Ready Mix Concrete, Ltd., Ontario), 
who said that one of the most impor- 
tant questions is “At what temperature 
should concrete be delivered?” From 
the construction and engineering point 
of view the concrete should not be any 
hotter than is necessary. To require 
temperatures of 90, 100 and 110 deg., 
as many specifications do, multiplies 
the troubles. He believes in maximum 
limits of 80 or 85 deg. for concrete go- 
ing into structural trames, buildings, 
and the like. In dam construction— 
walls 15 to 20 ft. in height—50 deg. is 
better than 80 deg., in his opinion. 

Mr. Young believes that the mixing 
water should be heated to a tempera 
ture of about 160 deg., certainly not 
more than 180 deg. 

In his company’s operations in Mon- 
treal, where the temperatures are lower 
than in Toronto, Mr. Young believes it 
practical to keep the temperature of the 
fine aggregate around 50 deg. In this 
plant the materials are reclaimed from 
tunnels that are slightly above ground- 
level, and they receive their heat from 
steam jets placed parallel to and on the 
top of those tunnels and around the 
hoppers. The average temperature ot 
the stone is about 40 deg. 

For large jobs, where the tempera- 
tures in which concrete will be poured 
are lower than in city construction, the 
heat in the sand and the water has been 
sufficient to heat the concrete, and the 
coarse aggregate has not been sep- 
arately heated. The heat in the water 
can be relied on for temperatures down 
to zero, if the aggregates are defrosted. 

Mr. Young believes that live steam is 
the best medium for heating aggre- 
gates, as these are poor conductors ot 
heat and the steam possesses the needed 
power of penetration. Live steam tends 
to rise through the interstices between 
the fine and coarse aggregate, envelop- 
ing each particle in a heated bath of 
condensation, and on falling back by 
gravity gives up the rest of its heat. By 
heating the piles of material from the 
bottom and not reclaiming all the way 
down to the bottoms all the excess 
moisture is allowed to return to the bot- 
tom 6 or 8 in. of material in the piles. 
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After the aggregates have been placed 
in their bins tnere is no need to do more 
than conserve the heat already present 
in the aggregates and prevent them 
from freezing. Dry steam and coils 
around the outsides of the bins take 
care of that, according to Mr. Young, 
and it is not necessary to supply addi 
tional heat. However, in the mornings 
and after other prolonged shut-downs 
the first two or three batches may have 
excesses of moisture, but after these 
have been adjusted there 1s no further 
trouble. The variations in moisture 
content are no greater than in summet 
when no steam is used. 

Henry Beckley (Beckley & Myers 
Co., Springheld, O.) said that greater 
variation in the moisture content of 
batches results from summer showers 
and from moisture-content differences 
between different lots of materials, 
which are immediately reflected in the 
batches, than comes from aggregates 
stored in bins heated by live steam. 

R. E. Robb (Scientific Concrete Serv 
ice Corp., Washington, D. C.) said that 
in the operations of the Koenig plant 
in Detroit (P & O, Dec., 1938, p. 72) 
compensation had to be made for mois 
ture variations 420 times out of 926 
batch determinations, working on a 
quarter of one per cent. variation. This 
Variation amounts to a change of be 
tween 77 and 100 lb. per sq. in. in the 
strength of the concrete. Of the 420 
changes made, 184 were changes of 
0.25 per cent.; 142 were of 0.5 per 
cent.; 35 were of 0.75 per cent.; 49 were 
between 1.0 and 2.0 per cent.; and 10 
were over 2.0 per cent. These were 
batch-to-batch variations. 

In the plant mentioned by Mr. Robb 
the aggregates are heated in their bins 
with live steam for a halt-hour. A 30 
hp. upright boiler, putting steam into a 
500-gal. drum of water and into three 
200-ton bins, kept the aggregates above 
the freezing point on one job of sup 


plying 170 cu. yd. of concrete. Tem 
peratures of trom 70 to 85 deg. were 
maintained throughout the day. The 


outside temperature ranged between 20 
and 25 deg. The production was at 
the rate of about 22 to 23 cu. yd. an hr. 

Irving Warner (Warner Co., Phila 
delphia) said that about 1.25 boiler hp. 
per cu. yd. of concrete hr. is sufficient. 

Mr. Thomson drew attention to the 
fact that one prominent highway de 
partment in the Middle West, in speci 
fications very widely used, limits the 
maximum temperature of all the mate 
rials used to 120 deg. This imposes an 
extra burden on heating the aggregates, 
it the weather is really cold. 

On the subject of water temperatures 
Mr. Young said that thousands of tests 
have shown that summer concrete is 
better than winter concrete. His com 
pany has had no trouble in winter, run 
ning regularly with water introduced 
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into the batch at temperatures ranging 

140 to 160 deg. He believes that 

the losses in temperature in transit to 

job are very small. His company 

vs for a drop of 5 deg. in the tem- 

rature of the concrete between the 
unt and the job. 





In Mr. Young’s experience construc- 
continued until outside tempera- 
to about 40 deg. below zero. 
belt-conveyors or concrete pumps are 
sed to deliver the concrete, a little 
heat is needed than if the delivery 

to be made in “large chunks” of | or 
yd. Chutes, if used, must be 


res fel 





Stanton Walker led the discussion of 
Effect of the Length of Haul and 
lime of Mixing by referring to the 
irly investigations carried out by S. C. 
Hollister, who concluded that as long 
mix remains workable there ap- 
rs to be no variation in strength for 
ng periods varying from 40 revo- 
ns of the drum up to about 1 hr. 
tically all specifications which are 
nal in scope are based on that rec- 
endation and the recommenda- 
others who have confirmed it. 
Walker mentioned two other in- 
igators, the late Professor Slater 
Miles N. Clair, who have fur- 
d information on this subject. 


‘ir. Robb, in answer to requests, 
1 brief description of the methods 
in the Koenig plant by saying, 
ire using the principle that Archi- 
; used on water displacement and 
lepends upon specific gravity. It in- 

s the determination of the specific 
ty of the sand and the gravel. The 

; checked every batch, the coarse 
gate every 3 or 4 batches. The 
ration consists of weighing out a 
vn amount of the damp sand. The 
ratus is set for the specific gravity. 

You weigh out a certain amount of 

lamp sand, depending upon its specific 

gravity indicated in water. By the 
displacement or by the weight of 
finished products—that 1S; the com- 
tion of sand and water—you read 
moisture direct. There are no com- 
ions. You watch where a hand 
es to and stops twice, once when 

you weigh out the sand and once when 
you determine the moisture. The com- 
pensation is taken care of in a similarly- 
pid manner without any computa- 


Stanton Walker, engineering direc- 
tor of the association, quoted from a let- 
m a prominent ready-mixed-con- 
producer the following _ para- 


It is our belief that in the finely- 
rround cements now in use the danger 
overheating is very much greater 
than formerly. All the test data indi- 
cate that temperatures much above 100 
leg. result in a lowered quality of con- 
We have recently had inquiries 
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regarding the heating of water for use 
in concrete in cold weather. In an- 
swering these we have taken pains to 
point out that if the water and the ce- 
ment are to come in contact immedi- 
ately at the higher temperature, the 
water should not be heated above 100 
or 110 deg. On the other hand, if the 
control of the operations is such that 
the water first comes in contact with 
the cold aggregates, the picture is quite 
different.” 

Mr. Thomson cited an incident to 
illustrate the fact that concrete can be 
used satisfactorily for some jobs long 
after the expiration of the length of 
time that is generally thought to deter- 
mine its usability. He believes that the 
real limit is not fixed by the physical 
condition of the concrete as it is by the 
cost of getting it to the job. Presiding 
officer Alexander Foster, Jr. (Warner 
Co., Philadelphia) reported similar ex- 
periences up to 7 hr. Mr. Robb re- 
ported a case where a truck was delayed 
3 hr., yet test cylinders checked with 
those taken from other batches used on 
the job. 

Mr. Foster said that concrete deliv- 
ered from a central-mixing plant to the 
job within 45 min. strips more easily 
than concrete that is poured at the site 
of the work and is placed immediately. 
He has suspected that this difference is 
due to a certain amount of the initial 
shrinkage having taken place before 
the concrete found its final resting 
place. 

Stanton Walker said on this subject 
that he is convinced that “up to some 
limit, which varies with conditions, the 
longer we can hold the concrete be- 
tween the time of mixing it and that 
of putting it in the forms, the better off 
we are.” 

O. P. Steele (Pacific Coast Aggre- 
gates, Ltd., San Francisco) said that 
California state specifications limited 
the hauling time to 30 min., which has 
since been increased to 45 min. The 
State Highway Research Division is 
conducting tests on the theory that the 
various cements, various brands of ce- 
ments, and different mixing speeds— 
rather than the time that elapses after 
the addition of the water and the ce- 
ment—are the factors that must be con- 
sidered. 

Stanton Walker, speaking on the dit- 
ference between the time of mixing and 
the length of haul, said that in ready- 
mixed-concrete operations it is custom- 
ary to say that there shall be no more 
mixing than is provided by 150 revolu- 
tions at mixing speed. This is ordi- 
narily about 4 or 5 r.p.m. and not 
greater than around 11 or 12 for not 
more than 150 revolutions—the idea 
being to attempt to control the amount 
of grinding action which may take 
place in the mixing principally—and 
then beyond that at the lower-than- 


mixing speed—agitation speed. The 
average specification says up to about 
1% hr. A maximum mixing time of 
about 150 revolutions at mixing speed 
and any number of revolutions beyond 
that time, but within the specified time 
limit of 1 hr. or 1% hr., is proper, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walker. 

The discussion of Methods of Han- 
dling Ready-Mixed Concrete trom 
Trucks to Forms was led by H. F. 
Thomson (General Materials Co., St. 
Louis), who illustrated his remarks 
with pictures. As it is expected that a 
more detailed account of his statements, 
accompanied by some of the illustra- 
tions, will appear in a future issue ot 
Pir AND Quarry, only a very briet 
resumé is given here. He advocated 
the adoption of a policy of agreeing 
with the contractor on each job about 
the rate of delivering ready-mixed con- 
crete and the methods of transferring it 
from the trucks to the forms. Various 
activities must be codrdinated, so that 
the contractor, the excavator and the 
concrete contractor can operate in har- 
mony and with maximum efficiency. 
In general Mr. Thomson believes that 
the concrete truck should be brought 
as close as possible to the point of de- 
posit. 

The speaker alluded to the dangers 
of providing accessory equipment to 
facilitate the quick handling of concrete 
to the forms in rendering the contractor 
too much service. He favors limiting 
the ready-mixed-concrete business to 
the production and delivery of its 
product at the spout of the delivery ve- 
hicles. If equipment is provided, the 
kind, amount and controlling condi- 
tions should be the subjects of definite 
agreement before deliveries begin. 

James Kolinski (Central Ready 
Mixed Concrete, Milwaukee), in re- 
sponse to an invitation from Chairman 
Foster, told the audience something 
about his company’s experience with 
the Pumpcrete, a pump for delivering 
concrete from truck-mixers to the 
forms. He described a situation in 
which, but for the Pumpcrete, the con- 
tractor would have required three set- 
ups. He said that contractors and city 
engineers are pleased with the con- 
crete as it comes from the discharge 
end of the pump’s pipe-line. Deliv- 
eries are being made with the Pump- 
crete over horizontal distances as great 
as 1,800 ft. and through vertical dis- 
tances as great as 128 ft. The con- 
sistency of the concrete on its discharge 
is about the same as it would be if de- 
livered direct from the truck-mixer. 

Mr. Kolinski told of encountering 
more and more restrictions on spouting 
because of segregation, the “ground 
stuff going back from the spout and the 
coarse stuff going forward.” This con- 
dition. is avoided by the use of the 
pump. He said he had handled over 
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60,000 cu. yd. of concrete with a pump 
ot this type. He charged the contractor 
50 c. a cu. yd. for providing delivery 
with the pump. He said he made no 
profit on this phase of the operation, 
but realized his saving through the fact 
that it was possible for his truck-mixers 

discharge their loads quickly and 
get away without being forced to drive 
around the job to the exact point of 
pouring. 

It is better, in Mr. Kolinski’s opinion, 
to have the pump owned by the con 
tractor, because of the union wages and 
union supervision involved. He said 
it is a laborers’ job to set and open the 
pipe, although the pipe-plumbers’ union 
wanted to handle the job. The pump 
engineer's wage rate was $1.50 an hr. 

Referring to the pictures of the 
equipment used to transfer concrete 
from the truck-mixers to the 
which were shown by Mr. Thomson, 
George Brooks (Brooks, Wright, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J.) said that he had had 
some difhculty when he attempted to 
place concrete in the contractor’s forms. 
He was not even allowed to place con 
crete in a sidewalk. The labor unions 
insisted on his men placing the concrete 
on the floor and on having it trans 
terred to the forms by buggies 

Edmund A. Lockett (E. Lockett & 
Son, Pasadena, Cal.) said in this con- 
nection that the highway department 
ot his state will not allow a ready- 
mixed-concrete truck to “pour” any 
pavement, for the reason that the con 
crete must be got down to the 8-ft. 
spout, and that is considered to be 
“pouring.” The department, according 
to Mr. Lockett, does not believe in 

“pouring”; its staff calls the operation 
“placing.” 
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Mr. Lockett questioned whether it is 
advisable for ready-mixed-concrete pro- 
ducers to go beyond the point of de- 
livery of their concrete and run the risk 
of criticism because of segregation 
caused by the handling that occurs after 
delivery. He thought that producers 
should concern themselves about what 
happens to the concrete after it is in the 
contractor’s hands. 

Chairman Foster remarked that it 
would be very helpful if city engineers 
would place inspectors on each job, re- 
quiring them to make sure that ready 
mixed concrete would be properly han 
dled. He cited an instance where this 
was done and where good concrete was 
so mishandled that it reached the forms 
in the form of “soup and stone.” By 
retusing to supply any more concrete 
until the condition was corrected the 
concrete producer obtained the condi- 
tions that were necessary to the provi- 
sion and placing of a fully satisfactory 
concrete. He added that construction 
jobs should be surrounded by rules 
and regulations and inspection service 
to provide protection against abuses. 
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A discussion of Purchase Specifica- 
tions for Ready-Mixed Concrete was \ed 
by H. F. G. Pelsue (Graham Bros., 
Inc., Los Angeles), who said that most 
of the specifications with which ready- 
mixed-concrete producers have to deal 
have been written by 


“rugged indivi- 
dualists.” 


He believes that engineers 
should not, for instance, say that ma- 
terial “sizes must be broken at % in. 
instead of at | in.” Mr. Pelsue said: 
“Maybe we are using 14-in. maximum 
aggregate, but we must break our sizes 
at *4 in. . even though our plants 
are equipped with screens that nor- 
mally break at an inch. They have 
a right to expect that the concrete they 
will receive will be in the proper con- 
dition of plasticity, and will result in 
the compressive strength and durabil- 
ity, and that will give the resultant tex- 
ture they are after, if it is an architec- 
tural finish.” 

He expressed the fear that engineers 
have not enough confidence in ready 
mixed-concrete producers and are not 
as familiar with this relatively-new 
product as they are with old methods. 

Santord Thompson called attention 
to the fact that the length of mixing 
time can be varied, but that there can 
be no variation in the proportions of 
the aggregates nor in the amount of 
water. He believes that accurate and 
automatic control of the pouring of 
concrete is bound to come. He re- 
ferred to some of the dams in the West 
and to a plant about 10 mi. outside 
London, England, where similar meth- 
ods are used. Weights are placed on 
the beams for the individual aggregates, 
for the cement and the water, and then 
the instruments are locked and all the 
subsequent measuring is done auto 
matically. Means are provided for 
measuring the moisture content of the 
sand, and one of the beams is regulated 
so that for a given percentage of mois 
ture in the sand the amount of water 
to be added is automatically controlled. 

James Kolinski described his experi 
ence with a special type of box designed 
to reduce the irregularity of test cylin 
ders. Each box is built to take 6 cylin 
ders and is fitted with a rubber seal. 
“My idea of building such a box was 
to take a cylinder, especially in the 
autumn of the year, delivered at a tem- 
perature of 70 deg. and set out on the 
job. At night the cylinder may gen- 
erate its hydrating temperature of 70 
deg. but a wind may spring up and 
take the heat away from the cylinder. 
It doesn’t get the proper curing. I 
sealed a box with rubber to retain the 
temperature of the cylinders put in it. 
Instructions inside tell how to take the 
cylinders, how to tamp them, and so on. 
We have used boxes of this type for a 
year and have had no cylinders fail.” 

In this connection H. F. 
drew attention to the 
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fact that there 








has been a change in the A. S 

specifications regarding the ie of 
cylinders in the field. These now pro- 
vide that during the time prior to the 
cylinder going to the labor: atory—that 
is, the Sout 24 hr.—it shall be stopped 
under such conditions that the tem- 
perature shall be between 60 and 80 
deg. and the concrete in a moist condi- 
tion. A footnote refers to the possible 
use of a box for that purpose, possibly 
one filled with damp sand and possibly 
heated with a lantern, an electric light 
bulb, or something of the kind. 

Mr. Kolinski added that his com- 
pany ’s boxes are set out on the job, 
probably in the basement, and three 
cylinders are put in each box at a tem 
perature of about 10 deg. above zero. 
The inspector closes the cover, snaps 
the spring, and seals it. There is a 
thermometer inside. The next morn 
ing, when the box is ope ned, the inside 
temperature is found to be 90 deg. 
“Evidently,” said the speaker, “the ce 
ment generated the heat that was re 
quired.” 

Following the close of this separate 
session of the ready-mixed-concrete 
group a buffet supper and reception 
sighalized the opening of the joint ex 
position of machinery and equipment 
ot interest to concrete manutacturers. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
held with the meeting of the sand-and 
gravel group and is reported in the ar 
ticle dealing with that 
convention. 
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The morning meeting January 27, 
was presided over by H. F. Thomson 
(General Materials Co., St. Louis). It 
was devoted chiefly to an open discus 
sion among the producers present ot 
various problems connected with the 
merchandising of concrete and the de 
velopment of new markets. 

H. F. G. Pelsue suggested that the 
association prepare an illustrated man 
ual to be distributed among the pur 
chasers of concrete. This manual 
would describe and illustrate the proper 
ways in which to use and place concrete 
in order to obtain the best possible re 
sults. Later assembled 
their approval of the preparation of 
such a manual and passed the matter 
on to the board of directors for their 
consideration. 


those voted 


Mr. Pelsue then mentioned the fact 
that his company and others in the Los 
Angeles area are furnishing portable 
job hoppers for large contracts on which 
ready-mixed concrete is being used. 
This subject was given considerable 
discussion as the producers present dis- 
agreed on the advisability of this prac- 
tice. Several operators said that in their 
territories furnishing hoppers for one 
contractor meant furnishing them to 
all contractors, regardless of the sizes of 
the contracts involved. With a num 
ber of contracts running at once this 
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investment in 
pers which were only in actual use 
ry small part of the time. Another 
ducer told how he had passed the 
st of these hoppers on to the con- 
ors by adding a charge of 10 c. per 
tor the use of the hopper. The 
tractors were glad to pay this price 
oid having to furnish their own 


nt a considerable 


b) [S. 

W regard to the establishment of 

for ready-mixed concrete one 

Calitornia producer said that in his 

tory prices for different quantities 

ased on the cost to the producer 

quantities of cement required. 

tracts requiring less than carload 

iy more than those requiring 

than a carload. Where a barge- 

more is used, a further reduc- 

made. An eastern producer 

that his practice is to give a 40 c. 

yd. discount on quantities of 

00 to 2,000 cu.yd., another 40 c. 

to 5,000 cu.yd., and an additional 

on larger quantities. Orders for 

an 3 cu.yd. pay a premium of 

3 per cu.yd. These prices, he said, 

ised on an average spread of $1.08 

cost of the cement and aggre- 

the contractor were buying 

\nother operator said that his 

iny sells its product at a spread of 

$1.00 to $1.95 per cu.yd. over the 

the ingredients. A middle- 

rn producer gets a spread of up to 

$1.25 per cu.yd., which decreases for 

tities over 100 cu.yd. In addition 

ge of $1.15 per cu.yd. is made for 

rst mile of haul and 15 c. for each 

tional mile. 

ong those present was a ready- 

concrete producer who, like 

other producers, had at one time 

1 contractor. He said that his 

tracting experience had been in- 

le in selling concrete to con- 

because of the insight it gave 

nto their problems. This knowl- 

ilso prevented him from attempt- 

to underbid the absurdly-low costs 

or which some contractors claim they 
ix concrete on the job. 

(he discussion of market develop- 

was led by R. C. Collins of the 

Warner Co., which operates plants in 

Philadelphia and Morrisville, Pa., and 

Wilmington, Del. These three plants 

rve distinctly different territories and 

combined markets cover almost 

ry type of work served by this in- 

ry. This fact Mr. Collins used in 

order to impress those present with the 

essity for paying more attention to 

scellaneous jobs, which are often 

considered unimportant. His company 

1937 made 17 per cent. of its total 

ut for miscellaneous jobs of more 

in 100 cu.yd. each. Miscellaneous 

under 100 cu.yd. accounted 

tor 18 per cent. of the business. In 

1938 these two types of work accounted 
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for 21 per cent. and 22 per cent., re- 
spectively, of the total sales. He also 
said that this type of work is more 
prohtable than most others, as the rela- 
tive lack of competition for it makes 
it possible to obtain a good price for the 
concrete. Users in this class also allow 
more leeway in the delivery of the con- 
crete, making it possible to use this type 
of demand to fill in slack periods. 

Mr. Collins also cited some of his 
company’s experiences in developing 
new outlets. In Philadelphia, he said, 
local building stone was formerly used 
almost exclusively in the foundation 
walls of houses and small buildings. 
During the depression the company de- 
cided to go after this business. Phila- 
delphia is known as a city of home 
owners and the percentage of people 
living in individual houses is far above 
the average for other large cities. For 
this reason the market is a large one. 
The first step was to have ready-mixed 
concrete approved in the building code. 
As most of this type of building is done 
speculatively by real-estate operators 
and contractors, the problem was to 
convince them of the advisability of 
paying a little more for a better base- 
ment. After much discouragement a 
contractor was persuaded to put in con- 
crete basements in nine new houses. 
These houses sold very rapidly and the 
contractor was well pleased with the re- 
sults, which were widely advertised. 
Ready-mixed concrete is now used ex- 
clusively for basements by this con- 
tractor and many other contractors in 
the Philadelphia area. In 1937 the 
company sold 15,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete for this type of work. From 
present indications Mr. Collins pre- 
dicted that from 35,000 to 40,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete would be sold for this 
work by his company in 1939. 

Another outlet was developed by 
prevailing on these same contractors 
and developers to use concrete as a base 
for bituminous pavements in these sub- 
divisions instead of the other types of 
bases commonly used. For this work 
a 1:3:6 concrete with a low slump is 
used. A strength of 1,000 lb. is guar- 
anteed, but actual strengths run up to 
2,200 lb. A low price was also made 
possible by delivering this concrete dur- 
ing off-peak periods. 

The Warner Co., said Mr. Collins, 
believes in consistent and continuous 
advertising as an aid in selling its prod- 
uct. Direct-by-mail advertising is used 
to reach architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, etc., and newspapers reach 
other classes of business. He recom- 
mended that sufficient eye appeal be 
given to mailing pieces to keep them 
from going into waste-baskets unread. 

The average contractor, according to 
Mr. Collins, is interested only in meet- 
ing, not in exceeding, specifications un- 
less the added quality costs no more. 


For this reason he advised stressing the 
advantages to the contractor of using 
ready-mixed concrete. The average 
home-owner is more interested in qual- 
ity and is comparatively easy to sell. 
Home-owners are easily convinced that 
quality concrete is more likely to be ob- 
tained from a producer than from a 
contractor, who is less likely to use pre- 
cision methods of manufacture. 

C. P. Maloney (Maloney Concrete 
Co., Washington, D. C.), said that in 
his sales territory newspaper advertis- 
ing was of no value. Contractors using 
the company’s product expected the 
company to codperate with them in 
advertising each building development 
completed. As the cost of participating 
in all such advertisements would be 
prohibitive and the results are small, the 
company has adopted a policy of no 
newspaper advertising. Direct-by-mail 
literature is used to some extent and 
Mr. Maloney believes that neat-appear- 
ing trucks with the company’s name 
boldly displayed are also good adver- 
tisements. 

A New Jersey producer found that 
architects in his territory were skeptical 
ot the advantages of ready-mixed con- 
crete. On one job it was tound pos- 
sible to show the architect that 6-bag 
batches of ready-mixed concrete gave 
higher and more uniform strengths 
than 7-bag job mixes. This one case 
caused a reversal of opinion, which re- 
sulted in the wide-spread use of con- 
crete by these same architects. 

Another producer, faced with a 
similar problem, was able to supply 
ready-mixed concrete to start a job on 
which job-mixed concrete was to be 
used. By paying for test cylinders of 
both types of concrete used this pro- 
ducer was able to convince the builders 
of the superiority of his product. The 
ready-mixed-concrete cylinders  aver- 
aged 3,000 lb. with 54% bags of cement 
per cu. yd. The job-mixed concrete, 
with 5.6 bags of cement per cu. yd., 
averaged only 2,400 lb. per sq. in. As 
a result most of the work done in this 
area now uses ready-mixed concrete. 

A discussion of methods of getting 
ready-mixed concrete included in bu‘ld- 
ing codes and specifications brought 
out the fact that it is up to each in- 
dividual producer to see that his prod- 
uct is so included. If the producer 
does not try to get his product speci- 
hed, no one else will do it for him. 

The last business done by the mem- 
bers present was the election of officers 
for the coming year. It was unanimous- 
ly agreed to reélect all the old officers 
and directors. They are: President, 
James F. McCracken (Louisville, Ky.); 
vice-presidents, J. H. Dixey (New 
York), H. F. G. Pelsue (Los Angeles), 
and R. B. Young (Toronto, Ont.); 
secretary, A. J. O'Connor (Detroit); 
treasurer, Stephen Stepanian (Colum- 
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bus, O.). The other directors are: 
Alexander Foster, Jr. (Philadelphia), 
H. F. Thomson (St. Louis), and J. L. 
Shiely (St. Paul). 

Preceding the opening of the con 
vention the association’s board of di 
rectors met and considered the reports 
of the executive secretary and the di 
rector of engineering. Methods for in 
creasing the association’s membership 
were discussed, as well as standards for 
truck-mixers of various types. 

Executive Secretary Ahearn reported 
on the activities of the association since 
the last previous board meeting, and 
referred briefly to some of the problems 
that have arisen in connection with the 
cement-purchasing policy of the Pro 
curement Division of the Federal gov 
ernment. He spoke, too, of the policy 
of the Public Contracts Division on the 
perishability of ready-mixed concrete. 
He reported on the association’s work 
in filing against the Old Colony 
Crushed Stone Co., Boston, a complaint 
alleging that the company was not a 
regular ready-mixed-concrete_ manufac 


CONDITIONS NUMBER O} 
or Us: STATES 
Both central-mixed and __ transit-mixed 8 
concrete optional with contractor 
Both central-mixed and _ transit-mixed * 
concrete by special permission or special 
provision 
Both central-mixed and transit-mixed 5 


concrete under certain conditions and 
with certain requirements 


Central-mixed concrete optional with 
contractor; transit-mixed by special per 
mission or special provision 

Central-mixed concrete by special 


sion; no transit-mixed 


provi- 


Central-mixed concrete optional with 


contractor; silent on transit-mixed 


Transit-mixed concrete optional with 


contractor; central-mixed prohibited 


Transit-mixed concrete by special pet 


mission or special provision 


Specification silent 


turer and was not, theretore, entitled to 
bid on government work. In a hear 
ing before the Procurement Division 
the association’s complaint was sup- 
ported and the company was barred 
from future bidding and its existing 
contract was cancelled. This case pro 
vided an example of the ways in which 
a national trade association can act to 
prevent abuses, such as those that arise 
from attempts to divert business from 
its customary and proper channels or to 
intervene in a broker’s capacity where 
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intervention is not warranted. 

Mr. Ahearn spoke also of a letter re- 
ceived from L. Metcalfe Walling, ad- 
ministrator, Division of Public Con- 
tracts, Department of Labor, asking, 
with a view to (1) whether the indus- 
try considers it necessary to establish 
“a great many geographical differen- 
tials” or whether the number could be 
confined to the regions provided in the 
code, and (2) whether it would be 
necessary within the respective zones 
to establish further differentials “based 
upon metropolitan and rural locations.” 
On these questions it was the feeling 
of the board that minimum rates tor 
this industry should be determined at 
the same time as those tor the building 
material industry. 

Director of 


such 


Engineering Stanton 
Walker reported on the activities of his 
staff and the laboratory. He discussed 
among other things the summary ot 
the status of ready-mixed concrete in 
highway department specifications pre 
pared by the Portland Cement Assn. 
This shows the following results: 


STATES 


Califorma, District of Columbia, lowa, Mas 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio 
(when CaCl curing is used integrally), 
Pennsylvania 


Alabama. Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Mis 


sissippi, New Hampshire, New _ Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming 


New York, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Wisconsin 


South Dakota, 


Nebraska, Oregon 


delaware, Loutsiana 


Colorado, Utah 
Ne \ ada 
Maine 


Arizona, Idaho, Montana 


With respect to the date and place 
of meeting of the mid-year directors’ 
meeting the board decided to leave 
these problems to discussion by a com- 
mittee consisting of James F. Mc 
Cracken (the association’s president), 
chairman; V. P. Ahearn (executive 
secretary); and Stanton Walker (di- 
rector of engineering). The 1940 con- 
vention of the association will be held 
in the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.. 
January 24 to 26, inclusive, it was an- 
nounced, as the meeting closed. 
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Ohio Assn. Meets 








The Ohio Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn. which was formed April 22, 1938, 
held a luncheon 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, O., 1n 
conjunction with the annual conven 
tion of the National Ready-Mixed Con 
crete Assn. 


has 22 


January 26 at the 


The Ohio association now 
member companies, most of 
which were represented at the meet 
ing. Stephen Stepanian (Arrow Sand 
& Gravel Co., Columbus, O.), is presi 
dent and Claude Clark is 
© her officers of the are: 
Henry Beckley (Beckley & Myers Co., 
Springheld, O.), vice-president, and C. 
E. Ehle (Cleveland Builders Supply 
Co., Cleveland), treasurer. 

At this meeting it was voted to admit 


secretary. 


association 


machinery manufacturers and dealers 
to associate membership. A program 
of activity for 1939 was laid out. Mem 
bers were also urged to work actively 
for the passage of a bill betore the state 
legislature to base the state license-tag 
tees on the actual weight of the truck 


chassis rather than on the total weight. 





Lime Putty Meeting 











More than a dozen producers of lime 
putty met tor the second annual meet 
ing of the Lime Putty Products Assn. 
at the Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, on 
January 27. 
papers, but, instead, producers told ot 
the methods they were using to further 


There were no prepared 


the use of aged lime putty and of the 
success that had followed their efforts. 
In round-table discussions several pro 
ducers explained how their businesses 
are conducted, what products they sell, 
the prices at which these are sold, how 
much of each they produced last year, 
what forms of advertising they had 
used and effective, what ob 
stacles in the way of competition and 
obstruction on the part of engineers 


found 


and architects they had encountered, 
and so on. 
The following persons were present: 
Hayden srooks, secretary (Brooks 
Taylor Co., Birmingham, Ala.). 
Glenn C. Cook (Louisville Lime Mor- 
tar Co., Louisville, Ky.). 

Robert Green (Louisville Lime Mortar 
Co., Louisville, Ky.). 

W. L. Heston (State Sand & Gravel 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.). 

Norman Hough (Cleveland, O.). 


Herbert Jahncke (Jahncke Service, 
Inc., New Orleans, La.). 
Durando Miller (Colonial Sand & 


Stone Co., New York, N. Y.). 
Stanley A. Phillips (Prr anp Quarry, 
Chicago, IIl.). 
Russell Proull (State Sand 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind.). 
(Continued on page 76) 
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This Small-City Operator Has 
Been Supplying Ready-Mixed 


Concrete for Twelve Years 


HE ready-mixed-concrete industry is 
 essuat considered to have had its in- 
eption in the crowded large cities, 
re little space was available for a 
r and the storage of aggregates and 
nt. It is doubtful, however, if many 
the present producers of concrete in 
irge cities outdate the Mississippi 
Materials Co., of Jackson, Miss., a rap- 
growing city which now has a 

ulation of over 50,000. 
\s the Mississippi Concrete Materi- 
Co., this company in 1927 built a 
t to produce concrete for a contract 
by the Dunn Construction Co. 
Commercial sales were also made and 
the completion of the contract the 
mpany was incorporated tor commer- 
production under its present name. 
ggregate-bituminizing plant op 
»y the company was also built in 
Demand has increased steadily 
1938 has been the company’s big- 

st year. 

\ggregates are received by railway 
ire unloaded to stockpiles or at the 
nt bins by an Industrial Brownhoist 
crane with a %-cu.yd. bucket. 
plant consists of Blaw-Knox bins 
d batchers and a 1-cu.yd. Smith mix- 
Sacked cement is carried on a belt- 
yor from a warehouse to the batch 


noor. 


a 
ral d | 


; 
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Dump trucks were used exclusively to 
deliver the concrete until 1935, when 
two used agitator trucks were pur 
chased. A Jaeger 2-cu.yd. agitator was 
purchased in 1936 and in March, 1938, 


two Blaw-Knox 2-cu.yd. agitators were 
added. Dump trucks are now used only 
for short hauls when the demand is 
heavy. 

The product is accepted for all types 
of work and much of it is now sold on a 
strength basis. Most of the demand is 
for city and private construction, but 
W.P.A. paving and sidewalks are also 
important outlets. Concrete has been 
furnished for jobs requiring over 1000 
cu.yds. and orders as small as 1 /5 cu.yd. 
are filled chiefly for good-will. The 
company recently delivered one rush or- 
der for 13 cu.yd. to Vicksburg, Miss., 





The Mississippi Materials Co. plant showing aggregates storage and crane. 


\ 





Agitator-truck being loaded at the mixing plant. 
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45 miles west. Five agitator trucks 
made the trip in 1 hr. and 20 min. 





Lime Putty (irom pose 75) 

John Redd (Super Concrete Corp., 
Washington, D. C.). 

Louis Richter (Richter Concrete Corp., 
Cincinnati, O.). 

N. C. Rockwood (Rock Products, Chi- 
cago, Ill.). 

Murray Simpson (Super 
Corp., Washington, D. C.). 

Milo E. Smith (Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago, Ill.). 

Stanley Smith (Concrete Construction 
& Supply Co., Columbia, S. C.). 

J. W. Stockett (National Lime Assn., 
Washington, D. C.). 

H. F. Thomson (General Materials Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 

Irving Warner, president (Warner Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.). 

Julius Warner (Richter Concrete Corp., 
Cincinnati, O.). 
The office of the secretary is at 230 

South 31st Street, Birmingham, Ala. 


Concrete 
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New Machinery 
and Supplies 


® Pipe Machine 

The new Dual Packer-Head machine, man 
ufactured by the Concrete Pipe Machine Co., 
Sioux City, Ia., has revolutionized the packer- 
head process of making concrete pipe. The 
machine is made in two models, the stationary 
for use in permanent or fixed plants and the 
portable unit. Both produce precision-mad 
pipe of the finest quality, with matchless econ- 
omy, on either full or partial production. A 
size range of from 4- to 36-in. pipe is po 
sible on both models and, by actual test, t 
strength of the pipe, in the larger sizes, has 
been increased 60 per cent. 

This patented process produces either plain 
or reinforced pipe, permitting two lines of re 
inforcing or, if desired, one elliptical line. Th 
walls of the pipe are packed under such tet 
rific pressure that a drier aggregate can be 
used, thus assuring a smoother inner and outer 


n 


surface. Because the pipe are made bell-end 
up and because more coarse aggregate can be 
used, there is a saving of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. in cement. Walls are rolled to the finest 
degree of accuracy, insuring perfect alignment 
which, together with the new Sealtite joint 
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Packer-head pipe machine. 


prevents all infiltration and minimizes main 
tenance costs. Pipe are stripped without pal 
lets. 

The company also supplies the machine as 
a portable plant for making pipe on the job 

The portable unit is not sold domestically, 
but is leased at a fee per ton of pipe produced 
ind is available only to customers owning thi 
stationary machine. Complete protection is 
guaranteed to all such owners assuring them 
full benefit of local business. 

The company also recently announced a 
volumetric-batcher wheelbarrow. This new 
barrow assures the same control and uniform 
ity of mix from ground storage piles that the 
weight or volume batcher gives to those 
equipped with overhead-bin storage. 

Adjustable to 17 different positions, it gives 
any content from 2 to 4 cu.ft., in graduated 
1, cu.ft. steps. The large tire prevents its 
burying itself in surplus sand around ground 
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The HOLLOSTONE 


Machine, with a 
two man crew 
delivers to the 
curing yard 150 
square feet of 8’ 
wall per hour. 


May be set in mul- 
tiples for any desired 
capacity. 


Vibration is The Answer 





THE HOLLOSTONE PRODUCTS PLANT IN NORTH 
HOLLYWOOD, EVERY FOUR DAYS MAKES TILE OF 
VALUE EQUAL TO SALE PRICE OF THE HOLLO- 
STONE MACHINE. 


All sizes on same inexpensive wood pallet 1"x13"x30" easily made 


in your own plant. 


HOLLOSTONE MACHINE Co. 


7151 Lankershim Blvd. 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

















KENT-ROOT 
VIBRA-PRESS 


A Precision Produc- 
tion Block Machine 





Vibration and pressing, com- 
bined with full-floating mold box 
and cores produces a superior 
block, true to size and uniform in 
density and texture. Rapid in pro- 
duction and universal in its ap- 
plication, the Kent-Root Vibra- 
Press is adaptable to the manu- 
facture of all standard and special 
sizes of building units. Equipment 
for different sizes changed in less 
than 20 minutes. 

The Vibra-Press will be on ex- 
hibition at the Concrete Indus- 
tries Exposition, Feb. 7, 8 and 9, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


SEE US THERE 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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The RIGHT Kind 


of 


“PIPE DREAM!” 








A Universal 
REALIZI 


profitable business 


Concrete Pipe Machine will 
your ambition for a personal and 
and make your dreams 


come true. 


\ small investment in the Universal ‘‘all- 
purpose’ machine will enable you to pro- 
duce quality pipe at new low cost, in sizes 
ranging from 6" to 48". Boosts daily pro- 
duction by increasing output per man and 
per bag of cement 


footage ‘raises your re- 


turns by “‘Universal”’ economy. 


(et the facts about this quick way to 


profits in 1939. 


Write for 
Bulletin 


UNIVERSAL 
Concrete Pipe Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 

















An All-Purpose Machine 


The Junior Stripper will turn out mo.e 
blocks per man than any other hand-operated 
machine on the market . 200 per hour 
being easily maintained! Nor has quality of 
output been sacrificed for the sake of speed. 
Units are uniformly dense, true to shape, of 

wtorm texture. 


Hobbs block Anchor tampers, 
Anchor Jr. strippers, Stearns power strippers 
ind Jolterete, Stearns mixers, and Cast Iron 
ind Press Steel pallets, Straublox oscillating 
ittachments, ete. Repair parts for: Anchor, 
Ideal Stearns, Blystone mixers 
and many others 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 


machines, 


Universal, 
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The wheelbarrow batcher. 


storage piles, and the wheel is located far 
enough back to give unusual leverage, making 
it extremely light to handle. 


@ Block Press 


The Kent-Root Vibra-Press is a machine for 
making concrete block by a combination of 
vibration and pressure. Sufficient vibration is 
provided in the mold box to pack the aggre- 





New block machine which employs both 


vibration and pressure to compact the units. 


gate thoroughly without setting up such a vio- 
lent action as to cause separation. This vibra- 
tion is produced electrically and is not me- 
chanically in contact with main machine mem- 
bers. After the material is vibrated, the block 
is pressed into final form by upper and lower 


press heads and while being held between 


these heads the mold box is stripped from the 








block and a trowelling apron finishes all sides 
of the product. With this combination the 
blocks coming from the machine must be ab- 
solutely to size, perfectly square, with fully 
pressed smooth tops and bottoms and clean cut 
corners throughout. 


The machine 1s rapid in production and uni- 
versal in its application. It is adaptable not 
only for making block, tile and brick in the 
common standard sizes but also can easily be 
arranged to manufacture any and all sizes 
from the smallest to the largest building units. 
Not only is it arranged for different sizes but 
it is also easily and simply changed for any 
variety and shape of block that may be re- 
quired by the contractor. The machine is 
provided with a master mold box within which 
any variety of inner mold box may be inserted 
dependent upon the size and shape of the re- 
quired unit. The change from one size of 
inner mold box equipment can be made in 
less than 20 min., thereby keeping the ma- 
chine in practically continuous operation no 
matter how often changes are made to meet 
the requirements of a well-balanced stock in 
the yard or to meet special requirements. 
Noteworthy also is the fact that by a simple 
adjustment the amount of material to be 
pressed can be regulated to suit load require- 
ments imposed by varying building codes. Ob 
viously then, less material need be used for 
non-load bearing blocks than for those to be 
under loading. This adjustment is also to 
advantage in case varying types of aggregate 
are to be used in the block. 

The Vibra-Press is a self-contained unit with 
motor in place, with V-belt and geared drive 
to the production-control shaft. It is built by 
the Kent Machine Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 





® Vibrator-Stripper 

The Multiplex Concrete Machinery Co., 
Elmore, O., has adapted vibration to its Master 
Press and Model C Double Stripper and plans 
to exhibit them at the Concrete 
Exposition in Chicago Feb. 7 to 9. 


Industries 


The stripper, a hand-operated machine il 
lustrated below, has been used for many years 
by a large number of plants and produces 
two blocks in one operation. It is converti- 
ble for the manufacture of almost any size or 
type of concrete unit. When adapted to op- 
eration as a vibrator, a small 1l-hp. motor 
supplies the power for three selective vibrat 
ing speeds. Because of variations in aggre 
gates, the company _ stresses the importanc« 
of the three vibrating speeds. 

The Multiplex company manufactures a 
complete line of concrete-products plant 
equipment including both power- and hand- 
operated machines for molding the units, 
mixers, cars, elevating equipment and pallets. 
The development of its variable-speed vibrat- 
ing attachment is expected to be extended to 
other machines in 
its line and it is 
also available for 
attachment to ma 
chines already in 
use. 


The hand-operated 

stripper equipped 

with a |-hp. motor 

which imparts vi- 

bration to the mold 
box. 
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® Batching Plant 


The Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co., Wat 
ren, O., has introduced a portable plant tot 
batching bulk cement designated as Mod 
E-1. This plant is completely assembled t 
the factory and shipped on a flat car so that 
assembly is a simple matter, requiring 
than 4 hours time. 

The columns are of one-piece construction 
—no hinged sections to weaken the structure 
—platform supports are an integral part 
the bin proper assuring maximum rigidit 
hopper slopes are purposely unequal being ¢ 
deg. on the long side, so as to naturally break 
up arching. The valleys in the bin are pressed 
square to round leaving no sharp corners in 
the hopper in which the cement can build uy 


As a further insurance against arching a bank 
of non-clogging air jets is provided around th 
throat of the bin. The bin is smooth on tl 

inside and free from obstructions. The man 


hole cover can be opened from the laddet 
the air vent, electric full bin signal and take 
up bearings in the head section of the 
vator are located near the ladder which ex 
tends above the bin cover providing safe hand 
grips when stepping from the ladder to the 
top of the bin. 

The flow of cement from the bin to the 
batcher is controlled through the Heltzel rub 
ber-tubular valve. An emergency cut-off gat 
is provided between the valve and the bin 








Portable bulk-cement plant. 


proper. Seated in sponge rubber the cone-tyy 
discharge in the batcher prevents any sifting 
of cement before the batch is discharged. A 
pressure relief pipe from the batcher to the 
top otf the bin carries the cement dust back 
into the bin eliminating the usual accumula 
tion of cement on the operating plattorm and 
on the outside of the batcher. 

The screw conveyor and elevator has a nor 
mal operating capacity of 30 tons per hour 
All machinery parts are over-sized for long 
life. Elevator drives and housings are “built 


in” the bin structure and the chain is over 
sized for maximum wear. Equipped with 
heat-treated mialleable-iron buckets the con 
veying and elevating equipment should giv« 


many long years of satisfactory service 

The standard Model E-1 is equipped with 
a 16 cu. ft. batcher for 1 and 1% cu.yd 
batches. However where operations require 2 
or 3 cu.yd. mixes, 20 and 30 cu.ft. batchers 
are available. Should larger storage capacities 
be required, extensions can be furnished. 
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J GOOD REASONS 
iid 


for 
Multiplex Superiority 





For the man who wants to make 
quick profits for a small invest- 
ment in concrete block machin- 
ery, Multiplex Equipment is a sure 
thing. 


MULTIPLEX SUPER TAMPER is 
a heavy duty unit that combines 
low-cost production with mini- 
mum upkeep. Produces perfect 
8” x 8” x 16” blocks up to six per 
minute. Suitable for brick, tile 
or blocks of distinctive finish. 
Position-time feeding and strip- 
ping with positive strike-off to 
assure perfectly finished units. 
Patented feeder, adaptable for all 
kinds of aggregates. The Super 
Tamper is a real leader in modern 
concrete block machinery. 





MODEL °C DOUBLE STRIPPER is 
a wet-process machine that does not 
require power nor skilled labor. Two 
men, using mixed material, can make 
up to 1000 units per day. Extra strong 
and durable construction with ‘*fool- 
proof’? operation. Makes two blocks 
in one operation, plain or faced design, 
in sizes from 3” to 12” wall thickness 
and standard 16’ in length. With one 
of these machines you can meet | 





competition anywhere. 


NEW MULTI-MIXER, shown with 
motor drive and side discharge. 
Latest and most efficient design on 
the market. The exclusive reverse 
screw type action insures a superior, 
low-cost mix. 


Send for this Booklet 








Multiplex 


CONCRETE MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


ELMORE, OHIO mea 
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Armour Plat 
Roller Bearing 
“RI JSHER. 





ist steel Roller 
JAW CRUSHER 





er Type Mainte- 
e Ji A Ww _CRUSHER 





Jack Leg Steel Bins. 


stured in sizes 
21. 30 and 35 ton 


up to 100 





The GRUENDLER ORGANIZATION has your answer: 





With all the skill, precision and experience 
gained in Manufacturing Reduction Equipment 
for 54 years, your particular requirements will 
be met considering every measure of Economy 
and Efficiency. 


The Engineering Staff will gladly assist 

in your Rock, Gravel and Sand crushing, ( 
sizing, conveying and storing problems. Plans 

will be furnished on any size stationary 
Portable plant required. WRITE TODAY! 








HAMMER CRUSHERS 

From 1 ton per hour t 

S0O0tonsperhou: 
Capacity. 





ROLL CRUSHERS from 
18” to 40” diameter 

















Designed to do an Economical Crush job (an- Ip 

other GRUENDLER ENGINEERING DEMONSTRATION) oe ante 

Rock Crushing and 
Lime pulverizing 


A new Combination Portable Plant—Both 


JAW CRUSHER and ROLL CRUSHER, all 
mounted on one frame. 


For producing finer aggregate for black top 
this Combination Plant performs the work 
economically in one compact movable unit— 
whereas if several stationary units were built Self Traveling Tractor 
to do identical work, it would not be as ec Operated Maintenance 
nomical. JAW CRUSHER 











GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


ffice:—310 S. Mic! 





mn CRUENDLER 


CRUSHERS - PULVERIZERS-GRINDERS 








Four Wheel Mair 
Offices in Principal Cities nance JAW CRUSHER 


with Power Unit 


Write for FREE Bulletins 


Established in 1885 





Portable Crushi ing and Gravel Screening 


Plant. Capacity 60 yds. to 100 yds. per hr 


nt & Main Offic 
rove 21 N. Market § St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Office:—130 W. 42nd St 
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DUAL PACKER-HEAD CONCRETE PIPE MACHINE 
Lives you? Distinet Gr 


IN PRODUCING 4 INCH TO 36 INCH REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 










































Model T Portable Plant ready for 
operation 
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Model T for permanent plant. All 
plants equipped with this money-making 
machine entitled to lease Portable Unit. 


1 The New Portable Dual Packer- 

" Head pipe machine cuts the trans- 
portation cost out of pipe manufacturing 
completely. Vastly increases your trade 
territory and makes it possible for you to 
meet competition almost anywhere. Uses 
local labor and material and manufac- 
tures the pipe right on location. 

What better arguments could you pre- 
sent in securing pipe contracts — con- 
tracts which will mean greater profits for 
you than ever before? 


2 McCracken concrete pipe as made with the 
# Dual Packer-Head machine save from 10 
to 15% on cement, because New Roller Head per- 
mits use of more coarse aggre- 
gate. The New Sealtite joint, 
together with the perfect align- 
ment entirely feasible with our 
new Alignment Perfector, pre- 
vents infiltration and prac- 
tically eliminates maintenance 
costs. McCracken pipe more 
than withstand all standard 
tests and are preferred by the 
most exacting engineers. The 
popular length of these highly 














superior pipe speeds up instal- 


The New Sealtite 

° * . Joint, which adds 
lation and reduces pipe-line many years. of low 
. cos service to the 
construction costs. nl line, can be 
. made on either bell- 

MeCracken pipe are now and-spigot or tongue- 


being made by 45 domestic and 


and-groove pipe 


above, 


Groove 


A, 
in 


bell-and-spigot. B, 
Joint compound — 
either bituminous or 
cement mortar. C, 

Send for Free Folder on New Half-round groove on 
Portable Concrete Pipe Machine a Se Se ee. 


r : . D, Filling-hole on 
and unique leasing policy. bell end of pipe. 


21 foreign manufacturers. 





CONCRETE PIPE MACHINERY CO. 
Sioux City Dept. P-1 lowa, U. S. A. 




















AVOID THIS 
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Universal Equipment at Grove Stone & 
Sand Co., Grovestone, N. C.: 


0''x36"' Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher. 
40"'x20"' Crushing Rolls. 

10"' Horizontal Rail Grizzly. 

48''x8' Revolving Scrubber. 
Three-deck Gyrating Screen. 
80'x24"' Feeder Conveyor. 
Mechanical Feeder. 

32'x18" Return Conveyer. 

59' Gravel Elevator; 24" Buckets. 
59' Sand Elevator; 14" Buckets. 

nt designed by the Universal Crusher Company) 





by UNIVERSAL 


Again, Universal engineers have scored. This time by 
converting an unprofitable, obsolete operation into 
a modern, high capacity, low cost per ton plant. A 
plant that will pay profits from the start, on every 
ton, and for years to come. Don't gamble — consult 
engineers who know and manufacturers who produce 
quality equipment. Over 33 years of tackling and 
licking tough jobs enables us to turn out clean gravel 
and sand at a profit from this loamy deposit and with 
half the power used by the old plant! 


Whether it's a stationary, portable or semi-portable 
plant or merely a crusher — you're getting the 
"cream" of experience when you call in Universal 
men. It's their ''main line," not their side line. How 
about "Universalizing" your plant into greater yard- 
ages and increased profits? 


UNIVERSAL CRUSHER COMPANY 


619 C Avenue West, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Buy a Machine 





STEARNS JOLTCRETE MACHINE 

Not an ordinary vibrator—not just a tamper or press as- 
sisted by vibration—but a machine that vibrates the con- 
crete in the mold box with vibration of limited amplitude 
vibration under pressure—subjecting the concrete to 7,200 
blows per minute. Maximum number of blocks per bag of 
cement. Blocks are clean cut, true to size, uniform in tex- 
ture, no planes of weakness, no core bar ridges. Blocks lay 
up with straight, true mortar lines. Operates automatically, 
three cycles per minute and at each cycle makes three 8x8x16 
or two 8x12x16 blocks, or eight 8x3x18 blocks, twenty-four 
bricks or any other combination of units fitting a mold box 
18x24 in., 12 in. high. Uses your present cored pallets or in- 
expensive new ones. Made also in two smaller sizes. Fully 
protected by U. S. and Canadian patents. 
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STEARNS SKIP LOADERS 


for charging dry materials into elevated mixers or for ele- 
vating mixed concrete to feeding hoppers. Independent and 
mixer drive types. May be used with any make of mixer. 
Proper track and cable lengths permit wide range of appli- 
cation. 


Complete 
Concrete Products Plant 
Equipment 


February, 1939 
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MANUFACTURING CO.- ADRIAN, MICH 








of Proven Worth 


STEARNS 
Power Stripper 


Multiple-bar tamping, 4 
in. greater tamp drop, bars 
drop alternately, eliminat- 
ing vertical seams in block. 
Makes dense, strong 
blocks, with smooth 
pressed tops. Capable of 
making six blocks per min- 
ute. Quick change mold 
box with heavy steel frame 
and reversible liner 
plates of abrasion 








“ §TEARN 


" *§ apaian, MICH. 


resisting steel. al 
Feeding, tamping, oS 
stripping and fin- 
ishing operations 


may all be governed to suit 
size of unit and kind of ag- 
gregate. 


STEARNS 
Clipper Stripper 
Ideal for small plants 
and, in batteries, achieves 
low production costs in 
large plants. Multiple bar 
tamping produces 
uniform blocks, increases 
block yield per bag of ce- 
ment. Available in five 
models with power tamp- 
ing from manual feeding 
and stripping to the all 
outfit, Model A, 
shown here. Down-face at- 
tachment available. 


dense, 


power 








STEARNS MIXER 


The mixer with interchangeable, renewable bar type liners 


of tough, abrasion resisting steel. ‘Sterloy” ribbon blades. 
Heavy steel shell electrically welded to steel ends. Quick 
opening, tight locking door. Low charging height. Large 
ball bearings perfectly shielded. Pulley, V-Belt or Gear- 
Head Motor Drive (Shown above). Skid or truck mounting. 







Write for folders on the 
machines you are interested 






Gans O.sen, Paasiognt In. 
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SYVTRON 


“ADJUSTABLE PO WER” 


ELECTRIC VIBRATORS 


ON HOPPERS AND CHUTES 
WILL PREVENT ARCHING AND PLUGGING 
AND ON 


PRECAST CONCRETE FORMS 
WILL ACCOMPLISH PERFECT COMPACTION 


Write for our new 1939 catalogue 


Syntron Co., 385 Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
MFRS. OF THE FAMOUS 


SYVTRON 
ELECTRIC HAMMERS 




















START A NEW BUSINESS 


Make 


ZAGELMEYER 


Waterproof 


Concrete 


This shows one of our Multiple Molds for 
casting 8x8x1!6” concrete blocks. We manu- Blocks 
facture a complete line of Multiple Molds for 
blocks (both Rockface and plain), for brick, 


veneer blocks, etc. We are also owner and No Other System 
originator of the ZAGELMEYER SYSTEM of 
granite veneer ‘or blocks. Produces a Block 


Equal to This! 


A Start May Be Made With as Little as $500.00 

The Zagelmeyer System of casting cement blocks 
in multiple molds produces a block that no other 
system can equal. Competition is eliminated. No 
better granite-face, water-proof block is made. This 
is your opportunity for good profits. Many good 
territories open. Write today for further informa- 
tion. 


Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block Machinery Co. 


502 S. Henry St. BAY CITY, MICH. 














LOW IN OPERATING AND UPKEEP COSTS 


NN 
MORE PROFIT FOR YOU-- 


Andanew 


















way to over- 
come competi- 
tion by enabling you 
to deliver better mixed, 
maximum strength, high 
quality concrete al the lowest 
possible cost. 

Write for the facts. 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO 
DUNELLEN, NEW JERSEY 
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New Type—More Rigid—Closer 
Core Box Fit 


Produce Better Blocks with Mortar 
Grooves and Sharp Edges 


No Loss in Pallet Investment 
Through Breaking or Cracking 


Cheaper and Lighter Than 
Plain Steel Pallets 


45°%-50°% Air Space Utilized 
in Curing 
Write for Catalog 


or 
Ask Your Machinery Maker 








Oe COMMERCIAL SHEARING & 
STAMPING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN.,OHIO. 
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WARNING 


i lis STEARNS MANUFACTURING Co., 
of Adrian, Michigan is the sole and 
exclusive licensee of the basic and broad 
patents, and patent applications, on 
JOLTCRETE vibration block ma- 
chines, which we own. Among the many 
revolutionary features embodied in these 
machines is the application of pressure 
on the concrete mass while the con- 
crete mass is subjected to vibration. 

Any manufacturer of machines ille- 
gally duplicating or copying features 
protected by the claims of patents al- 
ready issued, and to be issued under 
pending patent applications, will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

All users of block machines should 
guard against the purchase and use of 
infringing machines in that they are 
equally liable to infringement prose- 
cution. 


GR TCREVE, tace 
350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








Boston 








WARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 


HOT MIX COLD MIX 


a —— 


COMBINATION U 


CAPACITY DESIGN AND ARRANGE MENT 
TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


Designed and Built 
By 


WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 


P. O. BOX 1869 





February, 1939 


NIT FOR BOTH TYPES 


Massachusetts 





No Troublesome, Leaky Hatch 
to Open, Close and Keep Clean! 


MITH-MOBILE gives you the fastest loading 
cycle in the industry. It actually saves about 
two-thirds of the time required by old style truck 
mixers for the complete loading cycle. Here’s why: 


Old style truck mixers lose valuable time while 
driver climbs out of cab, stops drum, climbs on top 
of mixer, opens hatch, climbs down, gets into cab 
and drives mixer under the bin. After the mixer is 
loaded, the above process must be repeated in re- 
verse with the additional operation i dnaine the 
edges of the hatch so it can be closed. 


SMITH-MOBILE eliminates all these tedious oper- 
ations. Standard equipment includes a big, roomy 
feed chute, easy to spot under bin gates. Driver 
can remain in cab. When mixer is vale he drives 
to the job immediately, with no delays for the 
unnecessary Operations enumerated above. This 
means more loads per day—-GREATER PROFITS. 
Since the drum revolves during the charging oper- 
ation, mixing and shrinking of batch start instant- 
ly, greatly increasing the load capacity. And don’t 
orget, Smith-Mobile’s HIGH DISCHARGE permits 
steeper and longer distributing spout . . . discharges 
directly into high forms. No hoist or ramp required. 








Write for Smith-Mobile literature. 


The T. L. SMITH COMPANY 
2887 N. 32nd St. e Milwaukee, Wis. 


31/,-4 Yd. Truck Mixer 
(5-yard Agitator) 


SMITH-MOBILE 











THE Mode™ truck MIXER and AGITATOR 
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\ complete portable mixing plant which reduces 

transportation time and cost to a minimum, saves 

stly set-up charges and avoids delays in starting 
creting operation. 


\ plant with all controls centralized requiring, ex- 
lusive of cement handling, only one man for opera- 
and having but a single power unit driving the 
ixer and elevator, thus reducing initial, operating 


| and maintenance costs. 


\ plant compactly built to meet highway clearances 
but with the necessary equipment to produce 32 cubic 
yards of concrete per hour. 


Write for details. 


| ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 





CONCRETE PLANT | 






Plant Ready to Operate in One Hour’s Time 











BUILDS IT BETTER 


READY-MIX CONCRETE 
PLANT 








300 ton 5 Compartment Ag- 
vregate Bin @ 1200 bbl. Bulk 
Cement Bin ® 5 yard Truck 
Mixer Batcher. 

ONE MAN OPERATION 


MELIZEL wareen ono usa 
Sewer and Culvert Construction 


By makina concrete pipe on the job with Quinn Forms you 
give more men more work, can use less experienced labor 
and produce uniform concrete pipe of highest quality. Rec- 
cg vized standard of all concrete pipe. 


QUIAIRAI 


ek 8 Se on OS 





















Quinn Heavy Duty and Medium Duty Pipe Forms 
best for hand or wet process pipe. Give more years 
of service. All diameters—12 to 84 inches. Tongue 
and groove or bell end pipe, any length. 


WRITE for New Book on Concrete Pipe giving 
information and prices, valuable tables on produc- 
tion costs, strength tests, Pipe Forms, Pipe Ma 
chines, etc. Book sent free. 





Tea |2 St. Boone. lowa 














BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 
ONE MAN HANDLES 48 BLOCKS 
NO BREAKAGE 


Handle your green concrete prod- 
ucts the way that more than 800 
other concrete products plants do, 
WITH BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 
EQUIPPED WITH A_ SUPER- 
SPRING FRAME AND RUBBER 
TIRES. Eliminate breakage— 
joggling out of shape and spoilage. 
Save time, money and labor by 
eliminating all unnecessary han- 
dling and breakage. Take your 
blocks direct from the machine to 
the curing room—with ease and 
dispatch. One man handles 48 
blocks of the 8x8x16 size—or, 32 
blocks of the 8x12x16 size. 

Write for illustrated circular. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 


3251 West 30th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representatives in all principal cities 





Available for fif- 
teen days free trial 
without obligating 
you to buy. 
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“WATER CONTROL? 


The BLAW-KNOX TRUKMIXER has 


the most accurate water measur- 


] 
SEVEN MATERIALS 
IN ONE BIN? 
"You Bet-—this new 
BLAW-KNOX plant ac- 
curately measures and 


loads aggregates, cement, 
and water into 


~ Le ee ae Le 
tions of the tank” 


\ 
Ba 


truck mixers.” 





AGRE teh es ROE ER 


Tests show—only Blaw-Knox | 
Po ; TKUKMIXERS have this accurate, 


(RR practical, dependable water 


5d 





Blaw-Knox Truck Mixer Loading Plants include overhead storage 
BAY Sf Yi measuring system. Described in bins for aggregates and cement; accurate Weighing Batchers for 
‘ THE BLAW- NOX Bulletin No. 1643. aggregates, cement and water; arranged for manual or auto 
WATER MEASURING SYSTEM Buy Blaw-Knox Trukmixers. Get matic operation; complete conveyors for handling materials from 
the advantage of automatic accu- cars or trucks to bins, when desired—all properly designed and 
rate water measurement, together built to your requirements as an efficient unit for truck mixer 

with many other exclusive features. loading. See Blaw-Knox Catalog No. 1582 


20 

P BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION BLAW KNOX ee oo anaarte 

BLAW-KNOX * OF BLAW-KNOX CO. - ss Farmers Bank Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa 


Farmers Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa 


TRUCK MIXER 
T R U K M X E R S ee... LCD PAWL) BION ACG: PPA les 





A SOURCE of REAL PROFIT 


AGGRESSIVE PRODUCERS LIKE Riverside Sand & Gravel Co., Thiensville, 
Wis.—Consolidated Rock Products Co., Brooksville, Fla.—_W. P. Rose, Golds- 
boro, N. C.—Consolidated Quarries of Georgia—Georgia Mineral Products 
Co., Tate, Ga.—are converting their surplus aggregate into profits and in th's 
way selling it as high as $12.00 per ton. 


DUNBRIK AND DUNSTONE fulfill modern building requirements lighter 
weight—accuracy—greater strength. They can be produced in a complete 
range of colors, shades and textures. DUNBRIK Manufacturers’ sales are run- 
ning into millions. For instance one sold over three million in the first year, 
another averages over 250,000 per month and another sold 39 out of 45 home 
builders. 


WE EQUIP YOU with new and revolutionary line production machinery, per- 
mitiing large production with only one or two men. Equipment costs but a 
fraction of what would be required for other processes of equal capacity. 


INVESTIGATE. Write today and ask for “4 Keys to Manufacturing Success.” 


W. E. DUNN MFG. CO. 
420 W. 24th Street HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
February, 1939 87 
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.».+: a Higher Strength, More 
Workable Concrete, Preferred by 


Engineers and Contractors... 


Plus the Most Efficient, Low Cost 
Mechanism Yet Developed for 
Transit Mixing and Delivery... 


More concrete is sold by Jaeger Truck Mixers than by any 
other method—now exceeding $30,000,000 worth per year 
—and the demand KEEPS ON GROWING. 


Here is one business that offers opportunity—to make a 
better profit than you could ever earn by selling bulk 
materials, to expand your present sales of “ready-mixed,” 
or to establish a new business with the advantage of known 
quality in your product and greater efficiency in your oper- 
ating equipment. 


Write today for our new Specification TM-39, giving data 
of essential importance to present and prospective operators 
of ready-mix plants. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
602 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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Stripping Costs High? CAN BE QUICKLY ATTACHED TO 


YOUR OWN GRINDING EQUIPMENT 








Check up on S-D Automatic Bottom Dumping Trailers. The 
trailer that gives you continuous operation . . . discharging 
and closing on the run, with no auxiliarly powered mecha- 


nisms. Built for heavy service and easy, fast manipulation. 


Here’s the trailer for stripping hauling and dumping costs 
to rock bottom. Let an S-D engineer tell you why. 


P 
eer? 
“ 
ROCK B ‘Ang 9°°° teste’ simples pooor 

n Cc 


SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS, Werte Knoxville, Tenn -_ handy 
Any 










. rindind © actical = * _De- 
THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER aenient | P ee 
Showing CRUSHER for MAKING 114", 34" can ¥ eels i easily © 

—s "OR AGSTONE No speci® andard wre ant are 
Sesee HANDLES LARGE STONE signed FF * arby Sei. attache stra: 
Rows of heavy, free swinging, W , from you mprisind -. above \ rhe 

fast revolving hammers, crush the nen orcer- arts 6° areas | n s¥P r 
material by impact until of prop- 1 specify The P in \ighter ca electt'¢ 


. er size to pass through the grates. 


ed, wor wheels 


MAKE AND sho¥™ hen dest ig 
By reducing large rock to I'4", THREAD SIZE tO" unit inc 
¥,"' or agricultural size in one =o omplete 
operation, the “Slugger” has en- of bit to be ©& tor, ete Ask Your Dealer 
abled operators to produce ground. a 


these sizes at a very low cost per 
ton and with small investment. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 


IAMS PACIFIC ‘i's GRINDER 


antcenlenietattee bane ALLOY STEEL & METALS CO. 
Are 44a VX SY 1862 E. SS1w STREET © LOS ANGELES, CALIF, U.S. A 


we Laneda? Guare Manufacturers of Pacific Jaw Crushers + Pacific 8it Grinders 


BA BEC Handy Hoists - Machinery Wearing Parts 


PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDEPS ———— 


MTTTVTTTTPRTTTTTTRLUEPR UTERO EEUU ULL LoEL LLC 
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Material Handling 
Machines. Try It! 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 


ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS HENDRICK MANUFACTURING co. 
ale, ra. 


Factories i ies. Please Consult 
St. Louis - Seattle - Peoria Ti 


Bronches 
New York Chicago Seattle Portiond Houst 


CYLPEBS 


Cylindrical Grinding Bodies for ROCK— 
of SAND—GRAVEL 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 





. ee hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 
Special Hard Composition washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 
volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 

for conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 


portable, semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screen- 


Pulverizing Mills ing and washing 


plants for differ- 


ent capacities of 
any materials. 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. McLanchan@ieaesiats 





Corne@ideiitese’ 
225 Broadway New York, N. Y. E 


sburg. Pennsylvania 
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the publisher cannot accept res 


BUYERS’ 


GUIDE 


‘ough every effort is made to insure accuracy and completeness in these 





A Directory of 
Pit and Quarry 
Advertisers In- 
dexed Accord- 
ing to Product. 


onsibility for errors or omissions. 


Any mistakes discovered wilt gladly be rectified. 


Index to Advertisers on Page 104 














Agccregate-Bituminizing Plants 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
McCarter Iron Works, Ine., 

The 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


\geremeters 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slur- 
ry Mixers 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors (Stationary) 
Fuller Company 


Air Filters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Air Separators 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver 
izer Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Alloys (Steel) 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Arresters (Lightning) 
*General Electric Co. 


Ash and Refuse Handling 
Equipnrent 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Hateas Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Asphalt Mixing Plants 
etherington & Berner, Inc 
McCarter Iron Works, Inc., 


The 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Automatic Feeders 
*Fuller Company 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 

Erie Steel Construction Co 
*Fuller Company 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Backfillers 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Lima Locomotive Works 


Bagging Machines 
Syntron Co 


Balls (Grinding) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Straub Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Straub Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Bases (Trolley) | 
*General Electrie Co. 


tattery Charging Equipment 
*General Electrie Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belt Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Co. 


Belt Lacing 
Bristol Co. 


Belt Rivets 
Bristol Co. 


Belting 
*Haiss Mtg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Republie Rubber Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belting (Conveyor & Elevator) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Belting (Multiple V) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Belts (Fan) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Bin Gates 
Chain Belt Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co 
*Fuller Company 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 


0. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Bng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Steel) 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Diamond LIron Works 
Erie Steel Construction Co 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 


Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
<a Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Machines 
DuPont de Nemours & Co.. 
E 


National Powder Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., 


E. I. 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
National Powder Co. 


Block Machines (Concrete) 
Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Jolterete, Ine. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Multiplex Concrete Machin 
ery Co. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block 
Machy. Co. 


Block Machines (Power Press, 

Concrete) 

Anchor Concrete Machy. Co 

Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 

Jolterete, Ine. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Multiplex Concrete Machin 
ery Co. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block 

Machy. Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 


Blocks (Sheave) 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Sauerman Bros., Ine. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blowers 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 


Mixing) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Hug Co.. The 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Co. 
Smith Co., T. L. 


Bodies (Dump Truck) 
Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co. 


*Easton Car & Construction 


Co. 


Boots (Rubber) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Borings (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Breakers (Circuit) 
*General Electric Co 


Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E 
Jolterete, Ine 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Brick Manufacturing Equip- 
ment 
Dunn Mfg. Co.. W. E. 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Bucket Elevators (See Convey 
ors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Asphalt) 
McCarter Lron Works, Ine., 
The 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, Ete.) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Owen Bucket Co, 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway ) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Dunrp) 

*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Dempster Brqg. Ine. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Buckets (Elec. Heated, Weigh- 
ing) 

*Easton Car & Construction 
Co. 


Buckets (Elevator and Con- 
veyor) 
Chain Belt Co 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co 
*Link-Belt Co 
Manganese Steel Forge Co 
MeLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Buggies (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 
Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 
Co 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cable (Electric) 
*General Electric Cc 


Cableways 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co 


rp. 
*Sauerman Bros., inc 


Capacitors 

*General Electric Co. 

Caps (Blasting) 
DuPont de Nemours, E. TI. 
National Powder Co. 


Caps (Blasting, Electric) 
National Powder Co. 
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Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Control Systems 
*General Electric Co. 


Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Car Pullers 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Car Wheels — (See Wheels 
Car) 


Carriers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Carryalls 
*Koehring Co. 


Cars (Block, Concrete) 
*Link Belt Co. 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. 


Cars (Industrial) 
*Easton Car & Construction 
Co. 


Cars (Quarry & Gravel Pit) 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Castings 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
—,* Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumgs: 
Air Pumps; Pumps, Re: 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


Central Concrete Mixing Plants 
(Conrp.) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 


oO. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chain Attachments 
Chain Belt Co. 


Chain Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 
ing) 

Chain Belt Co. 

Cross Engineering Co 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
MecLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Circuit Breakers and Testers 
*General Electric Co. 


Classifiers 

*Deister Machine Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co 

Simplicity Engr. Co. 

Straub Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 


Clutches 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
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every month— 
many new users 


of the 


TRAYLOR 


TY REDUCTION CRUSHER 


and why not, since this great machine delivers 

service in overflowing measure? Depend upon it, 

operators tell each other about the very satis- 

factory results they get with the **Traylor TY” 

and so, more and more want ’em. You, too, will 
is Gin 2 Min tien te tb want one, eventually! 

lightest, strongest and most efficient 


. . ‘er I . ° ° ° an . ° ° 
a ee cc ever built. See Investigate this machine. The full story is told in 


our Bulletin 2112. Yours for the asking! 


CTRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 














NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 815 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St 919 Chester Williams Bldg 6311 22nd Ave., N. E 
THE CANADIAN 1g ee co., LTD. B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
980 St. Antoine St.. Montreal . Q. Canada Vancouver, B. C. Canada 
MAQU - ARIA INTERNAC vetlthy S. R. L. MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Av. Francisco I, Madero No. 17 Manila and Baguio, P. I 


Desp. 214, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
Export Department—i04 Pearl St., New York City. 
Forelgn Sales Agencles: London, Lima. Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 
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PADDLE \\ “pousLe EAGLE vatue” 
l T Gravel WASHERS Sand 


re 








kK A ‘ L, Kk W A a Hi Kk R ~ Specify Eagle Washers for efficient and 


economical washing of aggregates in sand 

ee oe _— . — —— ‘ and gravel production. Pioneered by Eagle 

r rE ; > ; d 

SINGLE SCREW TYPE DOUBLE SCREW TYPE fi, Works amd developed threwgh sears of 
Screw sizes: 15” to 24". Screw sizes: 18” to 24’. building and installation experience—the 
many exclusive and patented features make i] 








Tub sizes: 24” x 12’ to 33” x 15’. Tub sizes: 57” x 12’ to 60" x 15’. Eagle Washers the “best bet” where rigid 
Capacity: 25 to 65 cu. yds. per Capacity: 60 to 130;cu. yds. per specifications require superior equipment. 
hour; 35 to 100 tons per hour. hour; 90 to 200 tons per hour. Prominent highway commissions recognize 


Eagle Washer superiority, as attested by |] 
hundreds of letters on file. 

Eagle Spiral Screw Washers effectively re- 
move all foreign material of lighter specific 
gravity than the aggregate, such as sticks, 
silt, mud balls and shale. 

Eagle Paddle Log Type Washers are specially 
adapted for the removal of plastic, tough 
clay balls and cemented conglomerate where 
greater cutting and abrading action is re- 
quired. 


| | KAGLE IRON WORKS | 


\sk for Catalog 129 HOLCOMB AVENUE DES MOINES, IOWA 
——EE—EEEE 
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You can eliminate 
75 per cent of your 
heavy investment in trucks with the Brooks 
Load-Lugger, wherever loading is done by hand. 
Decrease truck operating costs . . . eliminate 
wasted standing idle time. ONE Load-Lugger 
and 4 to 8 Load-Lugger Buckets can do the work 
of a number of trucks . . . with far greater pro- 
duction and at much less cost. Write for the | 
complete cost-cutting story. Demonstrations 
arranged in most sections. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 
79 Davenport Road Knoxvilie, Tenn. 


STA-TR 


Long-Mesh 
Woven Wire Screens 














made to work under ten- 
sion and vibration. 


The straight stay - bars 
carry ALL the tension. 
The crimps in the round 
wires can not be 
stretched or broken. The 
screen can not be caused 
to sag or split by the pull 
of the tensioning device. 


LUDLOW- 
SAYLOR 


WIRE CO. ST. LOUIS 
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Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

*Traylor Ener. % Mfg. Co. 

*Universal Crusher Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Concrete Mixers 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
Smith Co., T. L. 


Concrete Products Plant Equip- 
ment . 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Conerete Slab Raising Equip- 
ment (Mud Jacks) 
*Koehring Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Controllers (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Converters (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Conveyor Belting 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. _ 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Fuller Company 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfe. and 


Eng. Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, ge ag & Co. 
Straub Mfg. 
Sturtevant eMill Co. 
Syntron Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
*Fuller Company 


Conveyors (Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Ransome Concrete Machinery 


Co 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors (Vibrating) 


Syntron Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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Coolers (Clinker) 
Fuller Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotary) 


Correcting Basins 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Couplings 7 and Shaft) 
*Link-Belt 
*Robins Al Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 


*Bay City Shovels, Ine. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Koehring Co. 

*Lima Locomotive Wor ks 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Cranes (Electric Traveling) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 


Cranes (Overhead) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Crusher Parts 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hamurer) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 

verizer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Straub Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
Bacon, Ine., Earle C. 
Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. 

*Kennedy- ae Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. 

Lewistown Teenie & Ma- 
chine 

New Holland Machine Co. 

*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engr. “Works 

Straub Mfg. Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

*Universal Crusher Co. 


Crushers (Ring) | 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Roll) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 

verizer Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robins nie Belt Co. 
Straub Mfg. 
*Universal Seusher Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 
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Crushing Rolls 

Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mtg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

New Holland Machine Co. 

Straub Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*T'raylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co, 


Cutter Heads (Dredging) 
*Eagle Iron Works 


Detonators 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I. 
National Powder Co. 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
Shovel) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Draglines (Walking) 
*Bucyrus-Monighan Co. 


Dredges 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Driers 
~ Van Saun Mfg. & 
n 
Sete Fdry. & Machine 
*Link-Belt Co. 


0. 
— Iron Works, Ine., 


1e 

MecLanahan & Stone Corp. 
*Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Corp. 
Tyler Co., W. S. 


Drill Bit Reconditioning 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drilling Accessories 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drills (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Diamond) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Wagon) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drills (Water Well) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drills (Well) (See Drills — 
Blast-Hole) 


on, (Multiple Belt, Chain, 


ope 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Dust Arresters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Dust Conveying Systenrs 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 
*Fuller Company 


Dust Filters 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Dynamos 
*General Electric Co. 


Electric Cables (See Cables— 
Electric) 

Electrical Equipment 

*General Electric Co. 


Electrodes (Welding) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevator Buckets (See Buckets 
—Elevator and Conveyor) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Elevators (Portable) 
Barrett-Cravens Co. 


Eliminators (Soft Stone) (Sec 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 


Engineers 

Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 

Cross Engineering Co. 
*Fuller Company 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

MecLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 


Engine Generator Sets 
See Generator Sets (Engine) 


Engines (Diesel) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Engines (Steam) 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co 


Excavating Machinery (See 
— Cranes; Buckets. 
ete. 


Exeavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Explosives 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I. 
National Powder Co. 


Fabricating (Electric Are and 
Oxy-Acetylene) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Fans . 
*General Electric Co. 


Fans (Exhaust) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Fuller Company 
egy” — Saun Mfg. and 


En 

*Link-Belt. Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Straub Mfg. Co. 

Syntron Co. 

*Trayior Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Feeders, Weighing (Vibrating) 
Syntron Co. 


Furnaces (Heat Treating, 
Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Fuse Cutouts 
*General Electric Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I. 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 
National Powder Co. 


Fuses (Electrical) 
*General Electric Co. 


Gas Producers | y 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Gaskets 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—lInternal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Cheenchast) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Gear Motors 
*General Electric Co. 


Gears (Herringbone) 
Chain Belt Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 














CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & MFG. PLANT, CARBONDALE, PA. 
































| Sales Representatives in Principal Cities | 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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Gears and Pinions 
Chain Belt Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generator Sets (Engine) 
*General Electric Co. 


Generator Sets (Motor) 
*General Electric Co. 
Syntron Co. 


Generator Sets (Turbine) 
*General Electrie Co. 


zenerators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Generators (Electric) 
*General Electrie Co. 


Glass Sand Equipment 
a oundry & Ma- 
chine C 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
=e Orange - Peel, 
etc. 


Grapples 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Owen Bucket Co 


Grating (Steel) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 


3rizzly Feeders 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Grizzlies 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 
— ‘ary. & Mach. 


*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Guards (Wire) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Guns (Hydraulic) 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Haulage Systems (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Heaters (Bitumen) 
*Easton Car “ Construction 


Co. 
Hitchings (Links, Pins, 
Clevises) 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Hoists 


Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Hoppers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 


Hose (Petroleum) 
Gates Rubber Co. 


Hose (Radiator-Engine Cooling) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Indicators (Material Level) 
*Fuller Company 


Indicators (Recording Instru- 
ments) 
Bristol Co. 


Instruments (Electrical) 
*General Electric Co. 


Insulation (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. ana 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Beit Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Kominuters 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Ladders (Agitating Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 


Ladders {arte Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Work 


Lighting 
*General Electric Co. 


Lights (Flood) 
*General Electric Co. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
*Fuller Company 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Geeveving 3 Belt Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Lime Kilns 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
ca Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings 


Loaders and Unloaders 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Locomotives (Diesel) 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Division of Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. 





Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Division of Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. 


Locomotives (Electric, Gas & 
*General Electric Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Division of Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. 


Locomotives (Gas-Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Division of Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. 


Locomotives (Oil Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 
Division of Fate-Root- 
Heath Co. 


Locomotives (Storage Battery) 
*General Electric Co. 


Locomotives (Trolley Battery) 
*General Electric Co. 


Machinery Wearing Parts 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 


Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys, 
Magnetic) 


Magnets : 
*General Electric Co. 


Manganese Steel 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Manganese Steel (Plates and 
Sheets 


Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Manganese Steel Castings 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 


Material Handling Equipment 
Syntron Co. 


Measuring Devices (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Meters ; 
*General Electric Co. 


Mill Liners and Linings 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. ~*~ 
*Smidth & F. L. 
*Traylor Hast. "& Mfe. Co. 


Mills (Ball, —n., a 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 

Crushers—Hammer ) 

*American Pulverizer Co. 

*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown ag am. Co. 

*Smidth & Co., F. 

*Sprout, Waldron e Co. 

Straub Mfg. Co. 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

*Williams Patent Crasher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Mills (Pug) 
—- Iron Works, Inc., 
e 


Minerals Separation (Cement) 
(See Cement Minerals Sepa- 
ration) 


Mixers 
Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 
Kent Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
—— Iron Works, Inc., 


C) 
—_—a Concrete Machin- 


ery 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer Cast’ Stone Block 
Machy. 


Motor Control 
*General Electric Co. 


Motor Trucks 
Hug Co., The 
Marmon-Herrington Co. 


Motors (Electric) 
*General Eleciric Co. 


Motors and Generators 
*General Electric Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Syntron Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
(See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 


Moulds and Forms 
(Concrete) 
Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 


Kent Machine Co. 
— —_— Ma- 


chinery 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 
Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block 
Machy. Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 








Nails 7 
*American Steel & Wire Cu. 


Nos. ere Stack) 


Nossles es Washing) 
Chain Belt 
*Deister Concenirator Co. 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Nozzles (Spray) 

Chain Belt Co. 

*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Outdoor Lighting Equipment 
*General Electric Co. 


Packings 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Republic Rubber Co. 


Pallets 

Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 

Commercial ae & 
Stampi , a 

Multiplex oncrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer Gast Stone Block 
Machy. Co. 


Paving Mixers 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Photo-Electric Cells 
*General Electric Co. 


Pion, Sole (Floating and 


Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Flanges 
etherington S Berner, Ine. 
Naylor Pipe 
Taylor Forge % Pipe Works 


Pipe Fittings 
MMe therington & Berner, Inc. 


Pipe Forms (Concrete) 
Concrete Pipe Machinery Co. 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Pipe Machines (Concrete) 
Concrete Pipe Machinery Co. 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Pigs (Spiral) 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & ‘Pipe Co. 


Pipe (Water, Gas, Low 
Pressure Steam) 
Hetherington & Berner, {nc. 


Pige (Welded) 
aylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forse & “Pipe Co. 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatie Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic) 


Pneumatic Drills (See 
Drills, Reck) 


Portable Conveyors 


ofink Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Postel Crushing and Screen- 
g Plants 


mt Equip. & Mfg. Co. 

*Diamond Iron Works 

*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Universal Crusher Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Portable Washing Plants 
*Universal Crusher Co. 


Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Pit and Quarry 


























P You want more than dead weight in a 

bucket to lick a tough digging job. You want speed— 

(d agility! Williams design, welded construction, and 

special alloys insure stamina and ruggedness, without 
excessive weight. Williams Buckets carry plenty of 
weight, but they carry it in the right places and in the 

tight proportions. You move more materials in less 

time with Williams Buckets—and that's profitable. 


...and if that’s what you want in a bucket, you'll find 
your particular type in the Williams Catalog. It’s free! 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
7014 CENTRAL AVENUE + CLEVELAND,OHIO 


Distributors located in all parts of the country represent 
the Williams Line of Power-Arm, Multiple Rope, Power- 
Wheel, Single Line, Hook-On and Dragline Buckets. 


ram Send for Cataleg 
“ WILLIAMS Bucks 


built by WELLMAN 
BUILT TO LAST...AND MOVE DIRT FAST! 








DESIGNS 


McCA RTE and BUILDS 


ASPHALT PLANTS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


When Del Balso 
Asphalt Corpo- 
ration required 
a new Bitumi- 
nous Paving 
Materials Plant, 
only the best in- 
stallation avail- 
able was consid- 
ered. This 
meant another 
McCarter job—. 
of course— for 
hot and cold 
mixtures, ca- 
pacities from 80 
tons to 100 tons 
per hour. 








b: 
LP 
e 
3 
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**I’m probably the youngest shovel operator that ever swung a 
dipper stick—but already PIT AND QUARRY is my favorite 
magazine.”’ 

















HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., MANAGER 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give you the 
utmost in friendliness, comfort and service. Conven- 
iently located to all stations, and only five minutes 
away from the heart of the business section. 

600 ROOMS each with bath from $2.75 up 


Lounge and Restaurants Unrestricted Parking to 3 A.M. 








McCarter as- 
phalt mixing 
plant installations and engineering service .are your 
assurance of economical performance. Designed for your 
specific requirements in plot conditions and operation. 
We fabricate, erect and equip complete portable or 
stationary plants. Your present equipment can be 
modernized at a cost that will be paid back in better 
operation and extra profits. Send for Bulletin. 





Designers and Manufacturers 
uninterruptedly since 1827. 


The McCarter lron Works, Inc. 


NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘Eee ews 


ortable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Powder, (Black, Blasting) 
(See Explosives) 


Power Cables (Rubber Clad) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 


Power Shovels (See Shovels, 
Electric, Internal-Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Power Tampers (Concrete) 
Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 
Joltcrete, Inc. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block 
Machy. Co. 


Power Units (Internal Com- 
bustion) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Pre-formed Wire Rope 
*American Cable Division of 
the American Chain 

Cable Co., Ine. 
— & Bascom Rope 
o. 


Press Machines (Hand, 

Concrete) 

Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer pe Stone Block 

achy. 


Proportioning Equipment 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 


oO. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Pulleys 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Win 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
Mills, etc.) 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 


izer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 

chine Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Straub Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Universal Crusher Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulverizer Co. 


Pump Valves (See Valves, 
Pump) 


Pumps (Air-Lift) 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Pumps Seed 
Chain t Co. 
Selecta & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dewatering) 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Turbine) 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Vacuum) 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Vertical) 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Well) 
*Morris Machine Works 


Sete Semen g) 
Anchor Concrete Machy. Co. 
Kent Machine Co. - 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Stearns Mfg. Co 
Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block 
Machy. Co. 


Railways (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 
Chain Belt Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
— Steel Form & Iron 


oO. 

*Jaeger Machine Co. 

Recording Instruments & Me- 
ers 

*General Electric Co. 


Rectifiers 
*General Electric Co. 


Regulators (Voltage) 
*General Electric Co. 


Relays 
*General Electric Co. 


Remote Control Systems 
*General Electric Co. 


Rheostats 
*General Electric Co. 


Rock Bit Grinders 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 


Kock Drills (See Drills—Rock ) 


Rod Mills 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


ng. Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Rods (Welding) 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
} mg & Laughlin Steel 


Cor 
Stulz Sickles Co. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 


Rubbish Burners 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Sand and Gravel Handling 
Kquipment 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Sand Separators 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*MecLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Sand-Settling Tanks 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 


‘0. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Scrapers (Wagon) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Screens 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
— Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


Cross Engineering Co. 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 

izer Co. 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., eae 

*Hendrick Mfg. 

*Kennedy- Van" hoon Mfg. and 

Eng. Cor 

Lewiiwen Vroundry & Ma- 

chine Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

McLanahan and ae Corp. 

*Nordberg Mfge 

*Robins Tensustng ‘Belt Co. 
jar ong od Engr. Co. 

h Engr. Works 

Fy Waldron & Co. 
Straub Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Ps he 3 = & Mfg. Co. 

*Tyler Co., W. S. 


*Caivereal Crusher Co. 


Sereens (Vibrating or Shaking) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Diamond Iron Works 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 

izer Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Cor 
Leanne Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

New Holland —* Co. 

*Nordberg Mfg. 

*Robins Converging Belt Co. 
Sereen Equipment Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works. 

oS. Waldron & Co. 
Straub Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

*Tyler Co., W. S. 

*Universal Crusher Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulverizer Co. 


Scrubbers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Semi-Trailers (Side or End- 
Dumping ; 
— Car & Construction 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sep- 
arators) 


Separators ory 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Sheaves 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Gates Rubber Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., 
Hetherington & en. Ine, 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal- 
Combustion and Steam) 

*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Lima Locomotive Works 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Silos ore 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Skids 
—— Car & Construction 
0. 


Skip Hoists and Skips 
Chain Belt Co. 
ae & Berner, Inc. 
*Link-Belt 
*Robins Saiiietes Belt Co. 


Speed Reduction Units 
Chain Belt Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 
Liners) 


Sprays 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 


Sprockets and Chain 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Straub Mfg. Co. 


Starters (Automatic Motor) 
*General Electric Co. 


Steel (Alloy) 
(See Alloys—Steel) 


Steel (High Tensile) 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel (Open Hearth) 
Gilmere Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


orp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp. 
— Steel Form & Tron 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Stone Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Storage Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Switchboards (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Switches (Electric) 
*General Electric Co. 


Switches (Safety) 
*General Electric Co. 


Tachometers 
Bristol Co. 


Tamp Machines (Hand, 
Concrete 


Anchor Concrete Machy,. Co. 

Kent Machine Co. 

Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Stearns Mfg. Co. 

Zagelmeyer Cast “Stone Block 
Machy. Co. 


Tampers (Power and Hand) 
Syntron Co. 


Tanks 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 


Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 


Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S 


Tire Repair Materials 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tires (Trucks, Passenger Cars 
or Tractors) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Track Shifters 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Trailers 
Marmon-Herrington Co. 
Trailers (Dump) 
Sanford- Dey’ Iron Works 
Trailers (Industrial) 
Marmon-Herrington Co. 


Trailers (Industrial & Quarry) 
—" Car & Construction 
0. 


Trailers (Motor Truck) 
Hug Co., The 

Tramways (Aerial Wire Rope) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Transformers 
*General Electric Co. 


Transmission Belting (See 
Belting) 


Pit and Quarry 

















Makes—Big rocks into fine gravel in a single pass. 

Makes—Big investment into a small one. One Kue-Ken in- 
stead of two or more ordinary crushers, rolls, 
bins, elevators, screens, etc. 

Makes—Big power bills into small ones. 2 to 5 times capacity 
of ordinary crushers of equal size and weight. 

Makes—Big running expenses into small ones. KUE-KEN 
crushes without abrasion. Less wear. Mechanism 
sealed in filtered oil bath for long life. 

Makes—Big expensive foundations into small ones. Perfect 
balance eliminates foundations. 

Makes—Big freight charges into small ones. Balanced mech- 
anism eliminates heavy frame and flywheels. 


RUE-KREN “2 CRUSHER 
a 


MAKES LITTLE ONES OUT OF BIG ONES 
IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE 


PROMI 





Photograph of KUE-KEN crusher on steel 
frame not even bolted to floor crushing 12’ 
rocks to 4" in a single pass. 


SEND TODAY FOR BULLETIN 600 


928 CHESTNUT STREET 


STRAUB MFG. CO. oairind cattrornia 



























“Best in the End’ 


—that is the common experience of cement mill 
men who have been using Pyrasteel kiln ends 
for years. The tight fitting connection to the 
kiln makes possible large fuel economies. 


One producer* reports a saving of 10 |b. of 

coal per barrel of cement—which would mean 

ten tons per day for an average 2000-bbl. plant. 
*Name on request. 


Write for Pyrasteel Bulletin 


CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


37th Street at Kedzie Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MAKERS OF ALLOY STEEL FOR OVER 25 YEARS 














SCREENS 


proves that true economy in screening is obtained only 
when the screen used exactly fits the work to be done. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


15 Park Row 


e —— GYREX 


A husky screen for scalp- 
ing and sizing at capaci- 
ties up to 1000 T. P. H. 


VIBREX 


STYLE H 


Best for fine screening at 
high speed. Adjustable 
slope and stroke. 


VIBREX 


STYLE J 
A highly efficient small 


screen. The 2’x4’ size at 
$165.00. 


The three types of screens 
include more than 300 sizes 
and models. Experience 


New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Send for Screen Bulletins 
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DIG and HAUL 


.. at low cost 
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OR more than a quarter of a 

century, Sauerman  Slackline 
Cableways and Drag Scrapers 
have been the preferred excavat- 
ing equipment of the sand and 
gravel industry. 

The reason for this preference 
is that Sauerman machines com- 
bine excavating and conveying in 
a simple, continuous, straight-line 
operation and thus the complete 
handling of the raw materials is 
accomplished at a minimum cost 
per cubic yard. 

A number of these money-mak- 
ing Sauerman installations at sand 
and gravel plants, stone crushing 
plants, cement mills, etc., are illus- 
trated and described in our 84- 
page catalog. Write for your copy 
of this useful book. 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 
434 S. Clinton St., Chicago 





Sauerman Scraper moving 
gravel from hill to plant 
conveyor. 





Sauerman Scraper stores 
and reclaims surplus output 
of large plant. 


Sauerman Cableway, operated by one 
man, handles 1,000 tons of gravel per | 
day from river-bar to plant. 








“BUY AMERICAN” 


Front cover re- 
moved to show 
adjustable grind- 
ing plate’ 


Patriotism begins at home . . 
by producing the most uniform aggregates at lowest possible 
cost. That’s why it pays to buy American Crushers for the 
toughest rock reduction jobs. 


. right in your own plant . 


Simplicity in Design 
SKF Roller Bearings 
Alloy Steel Shaft 


Ruggedness in Construction 
Cast Steel Adjustable Platen 
Manganese Lined Chamber 


Write for Bulletin listing all sizes of American Crushers 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
1245 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Transmission Machinery 
Chain Belt Co. 
ay ler Crusher & Pulver- 


r Co. 
eLink Bolt Co. 


Trippers 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co 
*Robins Conveying Beit Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Ransome Concrete Machinery 


Co. 
Smith Co., T. L. 


Trucks and Trailers 
(See Motor Trucks) 


Trucks (Industrial BKiectric & 
Ga ectric) 

— Car & Construction 
o. 


Trucks (Lift or Elevating) 
Barrett-Cravens Co. 


Tubes for Tire Casing 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tube-Mills on Mills—Ball, 
, ete. 


Turbines 
*General Electric Co. 


Turntables (Industrial) 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


Unit Heaters 
*General Electric Co. 


Unloaders (Box Car) 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Valves (Pump) 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Variable Soot oes or 
on 


Chain et _ 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Vibratin Screens (See Screens 
ibrating) 


Vibrators 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Syntron Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Vibrators (Concrete) 
Anchor Concrete Machinery 


Co. 
Jolterete, Inc. 
— Concrete Machy. 


0. 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Wagons (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
Stone) 


e 
‘Diamond Iron Works 
le fron + nag 
ss Mfg. Co., 
* Kennedy. Van t+. Nite. and 
Eng. ore. 
Lewistown oundry & Mach. 
‘0. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahaa and Stone Corp. 





*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Smith Engr. Works 
Straub Mfg. Co. 

Siraylor G: & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler S. 


*Universal Crusher Co. 


Wearing Parts (Machinery) 
(See Machinery Wearing 
Parts) 


ae ne (Auto- 


matic 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

Erie Steel Construction Co. 
*Fuller Co. 

Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 


oO. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Welding Bars, Wedge and Ap- 
—— Nickel - Manga- 


eel) 
Stule Sickles Co. 
Welding and Cutting Equip- 


men 
*General Electric Co. 
Stulzs-Sickles Co. 


Welding Rods 
Stulz Sickles Co. 


Welding Service 
Stuls-Sickles “Co. 


Welding Supplies 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*General Electric Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Wheels (Car) 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Winches and Capstans 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Wire and Cable (Electric) 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
*General Electric Co. 


Wire Cloth 
Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


0. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Robins Joneerane Belt Co. 
*Tyler Co., s. 


Wire Rope 

*Ammerionn Cable Division of 
The American Chain 
Cable Co., Ine. 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 


Wire Rope Fittings 
*American Cable Division of 
The American Chain & 
Cable Co., Ine. 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 


Wire Rope Slings 
*American Cable Division of 
The —— Chain 
Cable Co., Inc 
*American Steel & Wire Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 

Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Wire (Welding) A 

*American Steel & Wire Co. 

Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


orp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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USE 


MANGANAL. 


Patents * 1,876,738—1,947,167—2,021,945 


11 to 13144 Nickel Manganese Steel 


HOT ROLLED PLATES 
346” TO 1” THICK 


FOR LINERS, FABRICATING NEW PARTS, 
PATCHING BY WELDING, ETC. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
STULZ-SICKLES CoO. NEWARK, N. J. 














MORRIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For hydraulic dredging, filling, sand and gravel production, hydraulic 


conveying of slurry and other liquids containing abrasive materials, 
Also complete dredges with 


clear water pump for general service. 
all accessory equipment. 
Dredging pump designs in- 
clude heavy-duty types and 
special alloy parts for severe 
service. Types and sizes for 
the largest or smallest opera- 
tions, and belt, motor, steam, { 
oil or gasoline-engine drive. 


Write for Bulletins 


Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 











Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance -l ested 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 


Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 

















SS 


DIAMOND Roller Bearing 
me oe A! JAWS 
CRUSHER 


"7 Diamond Roller Bearing 
Crushers have greater 
capacity, require less 
power, practically no 
maintenance, and _lubri 
cation cost is negligible. 













SAE 





























Write for Literature 


PE 


SE nt Ee TO 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS 'Nc. 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 


MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 











Valuable in repairing 
conveyor belts 


Drive through Clinch points Finished joint 
All you need to make quick joints on your belts or conveyors are a hammer, a block of soft 
wood,— and Bristol’s Steel Belt Lacing. No need for special tools or experienced lacers. No 
need for costly shut-downs. Bristol’s are available in sizes and styles for smooth, durable, 
lock-tight joints on any belt material and thickness from lightest split leather to ten ply 
stock. Full details in Bulletin No. 725. Write for it. THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Mill 
Supply Division, WATERBURY, CONN. Branches in Principal Cities. 


BRISTOLS 
CONVEYORS 


LAST LONGER 


where SPROUT-WALDRON 
Wing Pulleys are The 



















same is true of your Elevator 
belts. 


Material conveyed cannot lodge 
between belt and pulley to cut 
your belts. 


Interchangeable with standard 


pulleys. 
Write for catalog 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC 


1221 SHERMAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 


































































































Rolled Slot 
574 E. 78th St. 





ALLOY No. 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 

sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 

A wire cloth of cuaranteed accuracy backed by fine 

workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 





2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








February, 1939 
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SECTION 


IMMEDIATE LIQUIDATION 


of former MARIANNA LIME PRODUCTS CO., WHITE CLIFFS, ARK. 


1—7’ dia. x 568" long DIRECT OR INDIRECT 
HEAT ROTARY DRYER, made by L. R. 
Christie Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Oil fired, 
equipped with special inner shell, ex- 
hauster, feeder, screw conveyor for dis- 
charged product; 9" wide girth gear, 814” 


wide tires, 7A,” shell. 


1—S x 30’ RUGGLES-COLES DIRECT 
HEAT ROTARY DRYER, double shell 
with connecting flue and steel adaptor 


housing for feed end. 


1—L_ YD. DIESEL OPERATED COMBINA- 
TION SHOVEL AND DRAGLINE, BU 
CYRUS-ERIE D-2, CRAWLER MOUNT- 
ED, WITH ATLAS IMPERIAL FULL 
DIESEL ENGINE, 40’ STEEL BOOM, 
PAGE SCRAPER DRAGLINE BUCKET; 
SHOVEL EQUIPMENT—BOOM 23’ LONG, 


DIPPER HANDLE 15’. 1 YD. DIPPER. 


i—30" x 54” OCALA SINGLE ROLL CRUSH- 
ER, toothed rolls, manganese steel liners, steel 


housing. 


HAMMER MILLS: 


1—No. 6 Williams “Jumbo’’ Hammer Mill, 42” 
wide, 12 hammers per row, 8” dia. main shaft 
with Texrope drive and 200 H.P. Allis- 
Chalmers 3/60/2200 volt, 705 RPM. slip 


ring motor. 


1—No. 4 Williams “Jumbo’’ Hammer Mill, 24’ 
wide, 7 hammers per row, manganese steel 


liners, belt driven. 





RAYMOND HIGH SIDE ROLLER 
MILLS 


3—4-roll Raymond High Side Pulverizers, 
for finenesses -” to 99.5% through 325 
mesh, each mill complete with 7’ dia. 
vacuum separator, No. 11 Raymond ex- 
hauster, cyclone collector, 7’ dia. tubular 
dust collector and all interconnecting 
piping. 











BELT CONVEYORS: 

15—18” Belt Conveyors; 15’ c/c. 15’ c/c, 20’ 
c/c, 22’ c/c, 22’ c/c, 38’ c/c, 63’ c/c, 76’ c/c, 
100’c/c, 100’ c/e, 115’ c/ec, 120’ c/e, 120’ ¢/e, 
140’ c/c, 1490’ c/c. 


BUCKET ELEVATORS: 


5—40’ c/c Bucket Elevators, 9x18” steel buckets, 
double chain, wood housings. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


1—-No. 30 Caterpillar Tractor. 

1—60 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse Single Cylinder 
Diesel Engine, Type Y, Style VA. 

1—10’x8" Ingersoll-Rand ER-1 belt driven Air 
Compressor. 

1—No. 14GT Clipper Well Driller, mounted 
on steel wheels, gasoline driven. 

ra Box Car Portable Loader, 17” belt, 

c/e. 


2—Howes belt driven Bag Packers. 

4—Ingersoll-Rand Jack Hammers. 

3—207 H.P. Geary Water Tube Boilers with 
boiler feed pumps and Cochrane feed water 
heater. 

1—150 KVA Engine Generator Set, Skinner slide 
valve engine, rocker-Wheeler generator, 
3/60/240 volts, with belted exciter. 


RAILROAD RAIL: 


6000 Ft., 25 Ib. 
5000 Ft., 65-75 lb. 
Galvanized Steel Corrugated Sheets, 80,000 sq. ft. 


SPECIAL ITEMS 
WRITE NEW YORK OFFICE FOR 
QUOTATIONS 
1—18x36” Farrel Jaw Crusher. 
2—3’ Symons Cone Crushers with direct con- 
nected 50 H.P., 3/60/440 volt motors. 
1—No. 37 Kennedy Reduction Crusher, with 
3/60/440 volt motor in pulley. 
6—Belt. Conveyors, trough type; 30” 212’ c/c; 


24"—237’ c/c; 20°—212’ c/c; 252’, 288’, 302’ 


c/e. 
1—4’ — Reduction Crusher, No. 410-TZ, 
eed. 


10” f 


1—25 ton Browning Locomotive Crane now in 


operating at Belleville, Mich. 


1—55 ton Standard Gauge Gasoline-Electric 


Locomotive. 


1—5’ I.D. x 36’ TUBE MILL, Vulcan Iron 


Works, iron lined, 3 compartments. 


Representative On Premises—Send for Illustrated Catalog 
Write, Telephone or Wire — Telephone connection at plant at White Cliffs 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
P. O. BOX 548—TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have recently acquired the busi- 
ness of Equipment Sales Company (R. 
W. Storrs, Jr.) of Richmond, Va., and 
would very much like to continue to 
serve you as in the past, giving 
prompt and efficient service. 
All sizes and types of Jaw and 
Gyratory Crushers, Ball Mills, 
Crushing Rolls, Raymond Mills, 
Vibrating Screens, Kilns, Air Sep- 
arators, Dryers, Air Compressors, 
etc. 
We Are Interested in Your Surplus 
Equipment 


BRILL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
183 Varick Street 
New York New York 


FOR SALE 


1—-Structural Steel Dredge Size 54’ x 
110’ (fully enclosed) complete with 
45’ Swintek Chain Type Dredge Lad- 
der and 15” Amsco Pump—Allis-Chal- 
mers 500 H.P. Motor—Thomas Special 
Three Drum Triple Reduction Dredge 
Hoist with 40 H.P. Gen. Elec. Motor 
and 4x83 Allis-Chalmers Pump with 
40 H.P. Motor and Control, also mis- 
cellaneous apparatus, wiring controls, 
etc., all in first class condition, ready 
to use. 


KOENIG COAL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1486 Gratiot Ave. 


Detroit Michigan 








FOR SALE 
SPECIAL 


ORTON, cat. mounted crane, powered by a 
Hercules 85 H.P. gasoline engine and equipped 
with a 50 ft. lattice boom. Crane new in 1929— 
Price $1250. . 

LOCOMOTIVE CRANES—One gasoline op- 
erated and three steam operated. : 

CONVEYORS—Head and tail pulleys with 
drives for 24” and 30” belt. ; 
— conveyors—24 ft. to 40 ft. long with 
18” belt. 

HOIST—Thomas, 55 H.P., two drum, electric. 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS—Six units, % yd. 
to 2 yd. All rehandling type. ci 
BELT CONVEYOR SCALES—Two Merrick, 

automatic type. 


P. A. HENAULT 
2140 Book Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 








SELECTED MODERN EQUIPMENT 


18” Robins Belt Conveyors, 275’ and 130. 
24” Belt Conveyor, 36’ steel frame. 

24” Weller Automatic Belt Tripper, new. 
30” L-B Package Conveyor, 32’ frame. 

All Sizes of Idlers, Pulleys and Belts. 
Link-Belt 3x8’ Vib. Screen, 1-deck. 
Leahy 3x6’ Vib. Screen, 2-deck. 

Niagara 3x8’ Vib. Screen, 2-deck. 

Huron 4x8’ Vib. Screen, 3-deck. 
Telsmith Rotary Grizzly, No. 30. 

Farrel B Jaw Crusher, 24x13 and 36x15. 
Kennedy 37 Gyratory Crusher, 50-hp. 
Penna. Hammermill, 5@-hp., late type. 
Jeffrey Swinghammer Mill, 15” x 8”. 

24” Track, Cars and Locomotives. 
Centrifugal Water Pumps, All Sizes. 

800 HP. Patterson Feed Water Heater. 

20 ft. Overhead 5-ton Electric Crane. 

I-R ER-1 Air Compressor, 12 x 10. 

20 and 40 HP Gasoline Hoists, 2-drum. 
60 HP Mine Hoist, 1 drum, var. speed. 
Marion Elec. Shovel, 1-yd., on cats. 

Star Full-revolv. Gas Shovel, %4 yd. 

% yd. Blaw-Knox Digging Clam Bucket. 
Hayward Orangepeel Bucket, 12 yard. 

\% yd. Clamshell Mat’! Bucket, Hayward. 
Sauerman Crescent Scrapers, % yard. 
Worthington Duplex Compressor, 660’. 
700’ of 5” and 8” Bucket Elevators, belt. 
300’ of 6” Pintle Chain, Manganese. 

16” x 50’ and 14” x 32 Vert. Elevators. 

10” x 34’ Vertical Elevator, encased. 


G. A. UNVERZAGT 15 Park Row New York City 


FOR SALE 


25-ton Orton Locomotive crane, steam. 

220’ Portable Air Compressor, Sullivan. 

Lattice Steel Derrick Booms 75’ and 81’. 

Lattice Steel Crane Booms 50’ and 70’. 

Steam Hoists (1-2-3-D) up to 12x12. 

Steam Swinging engines up to 7x8. 

12—Steel Bullwheels, 12, 14, 16’. 

No. 2 Vulcan Steam hammers, McDermid base. 

10-ton Steel Stiff leg derrick, 100’ boom. 

1-yd. Orton Mtl. handling bkt. $100. 

1-yd. Owen Mtl. handling bkt. “‘J’’ $200. 

34 yd. Williams excavator bkt. No. 5863 prac- 
tically new q 

Stiff leg derrick fittings 2c per lb. 

500 Wire rope sheaves, blocks, etc. up to 24”. 

Jackhammers, breakers, clay spaders, etc. 


E. WEST 


22 Main St. Toledo, Ohio 


FOR SALE 


White Amorphous Silica and Tripoli. 
Test samples and complete informa- 
tion upon request. 
MeCALL CLAY CO., INC. 
Miners and Millers 


Huntingdon, Tenn. 











Lima 1l-yd. shovel, good condition. 

Bay City %-yd. dragline. 

Sullivan 260 ft. compressor. 

1-R Jackhammers, used on one job. 

9x16 crusher with electric motor. 

Portable conveyors, various sizes. 
TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
433 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 

2272 S. 7th St. Springfield, 111. 














BARGAINS 


Browning one yard Electric Crane with new Haiss 
Bucket. 

Universal 34 yard Gas Shovel. 

Byers 12 ya Shovel. 

Byers 34 yard Pull Shovei—complete. 

Bay City 3@_yard Gas Shovel. 

Byers ar Cat—Crane and Ditcher. 


WALTON EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
39 Cortlandt Street 
New York - - = = = = New York 








Northwest 6 & 8 & Link-Belt K-45 Cranes-Drags. 
%-1-11%4 Yd. Northwest & Link-Belt Cranes-Drags. 
% Yd. Crane-Dragline & Skimmer, 35’ boom. 

1% Yd. Shovel comb.; % yd. on pneu. tires. 

34 Yd. Buckeye Crane-Drag., full revolving. 
Sauerman Eqpmt.—Hoists, Buckets, etc., 34-4 yds. 
B-G Loaders—Models 21-25-42-82. Also Haiss. 

30’ B-G Coal Conveyor, crawler type. Unloader, etc. 
Buckets—Prac. full line. Some like new. 


JAMES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


2—3-compartment with scales, 10,000 
lbs. cap.; 1—150 ton 
112 ton Butler. 


law Knox; 


batcher 


bl. Johnson port. bulk cement 
pent with 1,000 lbs. weigh batcher, 
ucket elevator and car unloader, 


BUCKETS 
class G Ha 


35—wilhan Blaw Knox 
shell, all sizes & Ky 


werd. famenell. 


PHILADELPHIA 
P. O. BOX 5471, KINGESSING STA. 
PHONE GRANITE 7600 









oe 
yd. 


Blaw Knox; 1— CRANES, DRAGLINES & P0512. 


6—2-compartment: 1—1 ie ton {a 8p ton SHOVELS 


1—Lorain 77-D, No. 5 
ment bin with 2,000 lbs. weigh powered by Cater; tar mod. 13,000 boom. 
4 engine, 6 boom, 1% yd. 4 
Kiesler clamshell et, 


1—P & H mod. 650, ser. No. 4188, 65/ CRANES (Gasoline Locomotive) 


a ton Brownhoist Ss crane No. 3 
8881, 8 wheel, 40° boom.’ WHIRLEY 


iesel 


box oe boom, 1% yd. bucket. 
2—Northwest mod. 104, ser. Nos. 2079 . No. 
& 1597, 45’ boom, 

yd. shovel a 

Owen clam- 1—Link Belt K-42, No. 1265, 45’ 
boom, 11% yd. bucket: also SS 1 yd. 4—Gyratory: 


one with 1 








“E. C. A. Rebuilt” Quarry and Gravel Plant Equipment 


tas —1% yd. Northwest; Ling trench hoe attachment or 11% yd. 


5—Page; 1—1 shovel front. 


0 HP motor. 
Portable and stationary, belt with elec. dase C; 2—1 va "yd. class Cc; 1— oa: 2—Northwest mod. 105, ser. Nos. 2053 mat, 1— cis © _ > 
or gas power, sizes from 21 cu. ft. class M; 3% yd. class C, & 1522, 40’ boom, 1 yd. bucket. 3—Jaw pet, hag wa? i So On 
to 1,000 cu. ft. ra ay 1—1 yd. Sauerman 1—Link Belt K-1, ser. No. 1024, 50’ Rapids; 1—10x20” 7 te No. 212; 
Clair; 1—1 yd. reen; 1—l2 1% . boom ‘nea bucket. 1—9x16” Telsmith No. 98. 
reen —Osgood go Duty, ser. Nos. 2069 & 1-—Set of Allis ney smooth type 
BINS 2087. boom, yd. bucket & one crushing rolls, 42x16” 


oath 1 . shovel attachment 


1—Bucyrus —— Model 


2—Northwest_m 
3172, 


Johnson; 1—60 ton Butler; 2—35 ton 1 Link Belt K-55 ser. 
: | r. No. 1698, 70’ 
we: Be With or without weigh “es 2 eet also have 2 yd. a  ? — et. 
a shove ‘ 
1—1,.200 bbl. Blaw Knox round bulk ce- i. ae ‘“ 1 ra oe 


1% yd. ee 


CRUSHERS 


Send for Complete New Stock List 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 
1160 8. WASHTENAW AVE. 
PHONE NEVADA 2400 


1030, se 
mb. crane with 48” boom DERRICKS 


Oo 
& 3% yd. “shovel, ee 
mod. . 
40’ boom, 2A "yd. bucket. oom; 1— ton Clyde “A 
35. ser. No. 1200, 56’ 


- 4122, 1 yd. 
combination steam shovel & crane, 40/ =e oe “derricks: 1-15 ton pers. 


1—#20 Kennedy; 1—Wes- comp: 








ton 36-B fine age t 
5 TPA of 1" ha 


4707 & 4—Steel stiff leg: 1-15 ton Clyde, 507 


barge dni, 50’ boom; 1—1 o “ton 
Insley, << booin; 1—5 ‘ton Insley, 
80’ boo 


boom 1—10 
American. 115’ sanet, 100’ boom; 3— 
6 ton Bedford, 90’ mast, 80’ boom; 
1—5 ton Dobbie, 70’ mast, 58’ boom. 


1—Mod. 75 Whey Ringe Ay Ne. 2078. 20 
tons cap., Clyde 80 HP 
elec. hoist e 30 HP elec. swinger, all 

lete. Perfect condition. 


PITTSBURGH 
P. O. BOX 933 
PHONE FEDERAL 2000 





SAVE 


Bolted type steel bins will cost you 
less erected than ordinary wood bins. 
New and Used Pipe and Tubing 
Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
Natl. Stock Yds. (St. Clair Co.) Ill. 


RAILS *1 Ton or 1000” 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections—All Sizes. 
RELAYING RAILS—25,000 rr Sections—All 


Si r New 
ACCESSORIES—Every Track Accessory carried in 

stock—Angle one Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 

Switches, Tie P’ 

Buy from One rr Time and Meney. 

"Phone, Write or Wire. 

L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 

PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








RELAYING RAILS 


All sections new and ag ew dS rail, spikes, bolts, 
frogs, switches, "V" Shaped, flat pow Dr Con- 
tractors’ Cars, etc. Prices cheerfully quoted. 


M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave., 5 St. Nicholas Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








FOR SALE DREDGES 
2 Steel Portable 10 in. Hydraulic, one 
electric and one diesel. 


H. P. GUION 
303 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Compressor—Sullivan, model 160 two 
stage, Air Cooled, Gasoline Powered, 
Portable, Steel Wheel mounted, Ac- 
tual Capacity 160 cu. ft. per min. 
100 lb. pressure, condition excellent. 


Locomotive—Vulcan 32 ton standard 
gauge, 4 wheel saddle tank, 190 Ib. 
code boiler. 


Mixer—Smith 56 S Tilting type, 2 cu. 
yd. capacity concrete mixer like 


new. 
E. E. FORT 
1119 S. 56th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


2—Link-Belt Dewaterizers with 30” x 
16” x 18” pitch Continuous Bucket 
Digging Elevators 35’ Centers 460 
tons capacity. 

KOENIG COAL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1486 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Michigan 








FOR SALE 
Sewer—Manhole—Catch Basin Block 
Machines. 

H. W. Lackey 
858 East 39th St. Chicago, Ill. 
At Concrete Show, Sherman House 
Feb., 1939 








QUARRY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—IN OHIO 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


40 Kooed Side —~- Cars, 6 yd. Cap., std. Gauge. 
2 Western Air Dump Carts, 20 cu. yd. Std. Ga. 
3 Saddle Tank Locomotives, 24 ton cap. Std. Ga. 

Grizzly Screen, 344” Opening 7'4 Type K Crusher. 

Browning Crawler Crane, 40 ft. ged Md Ton 

Browning Steam Crawler Crane 45’ bo 

Thomas Elect. Hoists 100 & 150 H.P. 50" &60"" Drums 

Bucyrus-Erie Steam Shovel R.R. & Caterpillar type. 

— Compressor. ER1-14"x12” M.D. Air 


‘ank. 

2 Rubber Belt Conveyors 24”—25’ & 57’ Centers. 

1 Rubber Belt Conveyor 36” with 194’ Centers. 

1 Webster Bucket Elevator 86’ Centers, 123 Buckets. 

All fabricating units motor driven 440-60-3. 

35 Ton Traveling Bridge Crane, Chain fall & Trolley. 

1 Loomis Well Drill M.D 

Page-Jones Water salicner 1250 Gal. Cap. M.D. 

First class equipment. Reasonable prices quoted. 
SAUNDERS MACHINERY EXCHANGE 

1715 E. 115th St. Cleveland, Ohie 

Tel. CE 6132, Day and Evening 





ARE THESE BARGAINS? 


Ask for prices and you be the judge. 
50—Chicago CP5 Drifters with shells. 
22—Chicago CP10 Sinkers 114" chuck. 
32—Gilman R22] Sinkers 1" Hex. 
5—I.R. Drifters S-70-144" chuck. 
Universal Truck Crane No. 1345, Mack 
Truck. 
Byers Bearcat No. 3417, 28’-0" boom. 
P&H No. 600, No. 3315, comb. crane & 
back hoe. Bargain. 
2—Whitcomb 24’ ga., 412 ton gas locomotive. 
2—Whitcomb 24’ ga., 6 ton gas locomotive. 
Many other items. Send us your in- 
quiries. 


CHARLES DREIFUS CO. 
Widener Bldg. Phila, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Actually on Hand for Prompt Shipment 
2—Dbl. Screw Sand-Gravel Washers. 
2—42”x48” Jeffrey Hammermills B.B. 
2—5’x40’ Rotary Dryers, Heavy Duty. 
1—4’6”x20’ Rotary Dryer, Portable. 
3—200’, 250’, 300’—24” Belt Conveyors. 
8—3’x5’ Hummer Vib. Screens, Dbl. Deck. 
1—4’ Symons Crusher. 

All types Crushers, Drag-Scraper and Cable- 
way Units, Buckets, Derricks, Hoists, 
Cranes, Shovels, Loaders, Pumps, Diesel 
Engines, Air Compressors, Dredges, Tugs, 
Scows, etc. Send for complete list. 


Machinery Sales Corporation 
565 W. Washington St. Chicago, Il. 




















FOR SALE 


1—24”x36” Farrell Jaw Crusher. 
1—18”x36” Farrell Jaw Crusher. 
1—13”x30” Farrell Jaw Crusher. 
1—10”x36” Farrell Jaw Crusher. 

1— 9”x15” Farrell Jaw Crusher. 

1— 6”x36” Farrell Jaw Crusher. 
1—24”x36” Buchanan Jaw Crusher. 
1—24”x36” Traylor Jaw Crusher. 
1—15,"x30” Reliance Jaw Crusher. 

1— 8”x36” Acme Jaw Crusher. 

2—No. 6 Good Roads Jaw Crushers. 
2—No. 5 Good Roads Jaw Crushers. 
1—12” Kennedy Gearless Gyratory Crusher. 
1—10” Telsmith Gyratory — 

7. wy Gyratory Crushe 

1—No. 40 Telsmith Gyratory Reduction Crusher, 
1 30"x14” Sturtevant Rolls. 

1—36”x16” Buchanan Rolls. 


BLUE BALL MACHINE WORKS 
Blue Ball, Pa. 








CRUSHERS 


GYRATORY: 42” McCully with 80% brand new parts. 
12-N_ Allis-C. 36” ee ee like new. 
20” Superior McCully reduced 18”, Telsmith 


Bact 





a hers. 
edy 1 4x6, 5x6 & 5x8. Kent 34x7”. 
rd Fullenichish. 5’x22’ Bonnot and others. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
Barges, Bins, Buckets, Boilers, Cab] cass Com- 


ctors many 
throughout the United States at Bargain 


T. McLEOD 


ALEX 
7229 ROGERS AVENUE CHICAGO 








CON’ NCRETE—CEMENT—PLANTS 

Jonmaen conmmeee plant, 100 yds., complete 
nt bin, conveyor, weigh ‘batehers. New 1937. 
250 bois. Blaw Knox cement bin, elevator, w 
vey weigh batchers, etc., com 5 
155 bois. Puller cement bin, electric = h batchers. 
110 tons Blaw Knox, steel, 2 comp weigh batchers. 
300 Ls Heltzel cement bin, screw conveyor, cle- 


2 smith’ i yd. concrete mixers, skid m~unted, water 
tank, hopper and tell tale, electric n.0¢r driven. 
1 Fuller Binyon type B rtable coment loader. 
1 Fuller Kinyon ns JAW air Ont ressor 
RUSHER YRA 


Jaw—6x12, 9x16, jox2o.” x26. SanaO. 18x36, 

Gyratory—Gates K, Nos. 4, 5, 6 D, Kennedy, 

yea var i 37. 37s,’ 49, "Mecully ‘Nos. 
5, 6, McCul y Superi 


CRANES—S SHOVELS—ORAGLINES 
Ciyfe Whirley, 25 tons cap., 105’ boom, oil fired 
am, 





1 

1 Browning, electric loco. crane, 15 — 45’ boom. 
1 Marion electric shovel-crane, iy, ds. copeepitiar. 
2 » gas, caterpillar, 114 yd. "Grane-dragiin 


re’ 
1—Williams sorensies 5 re vd igging clamshell. NEW. 
1—Hayward 1 yd. 
CONVEYOR "EQUIPMENT 
Jeffrey oo conveyor. 400 nters, steel frame, 
complete. Motor 50 h. Ps 9 roller bearing rollers. 
Barber Greene conveyors, ,2a" teel frame: 
Electric drive, 35’ to 4 
Belt —", ro com} lete, steel frames, belt and mo- 
lengths, 45’ to 200’. 
Conveyor’ belt! 18”, 20”, 24”, 36”. 
Head & Tail pulleys, take-ups, — idlers. 


n' rapt ine bucke 
Sauerman double drum, yes. “drag. pall a 65 ty Pp. 
Derrick, Clyde steel sti 10 ton 

Clyde 3'drum & attached onl Laer, ohasute hoist, 75 hp. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


G 
Vv » side dump ve - ~e & 3 yds., 36” ga. 
I 
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FOR SALE—A Good Time to Buy 


Loaders (12) B/G 72 and 72A all one place. 
Trrenchers (9) Parsons 21 and 25 all one place. 


Gravel Plants (2) electric ready to move. 

RR Crane 40 ton steam—10 ton Cat both Orton. 
Scows 1 Huron 4 MO. 2 Ills steel and wood. 

Blast drills 6 Cyclone and Loomis—212 yd. D/Bucket. 


Shovels cat. P&H 900 diesel—75 B electric. 

Crushers 42” evr,—60x84—66x84—24x36 jaw. 
Draglines diesel cl. 24—Page 420—Mon. 4W. 

A. V. KONSBERG, 111 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sa 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All caus 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 






















FOR SALE 


2—Link-Belt dewatering elevators, 36’ centers, com- 
plete with all steel supporting structure and drive 
machinery. 

2—Strut bar, revolving, scalping screens, 48” diame- 
ter, 12’ long, with drive machinery. 

i—Sauerman, 2 cu. yd. capacity, slackline, electric 
hoist with 150 H.P. motor and starting equip- 
ment. 


TERRE HAUTE GRAVEL COMPANY 
Terre Haute Indiana 


FOR SALE 


3—General Electric, Gasoline engine 
Generating Sets, 25 K.W. 115 Volts, 
D. C. direct connected to 43-54 H.P. 
General Electric 
RPM. 
BURTON MACHINE Co., I 
401-3 Chestnut Street, Norfolk, Virginia 


yasoline Engine 560 


FOR SALE 


1—300 HP Winton Diesel engine stationary 
with extra set of complete parts for 
engine (still grated). 

1—120 HP Fairbanks-Morse semi-Diesel 
engine with 90 KW 2300 volts generator 
and excitor complete. 

1—25 HP Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engine 
with clutch and pulley. 

2—100 HP Tipps semi-Diesel engines with 

60 KW Generator set and exciter and 

switchboard. 

2—60 HP i-Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 

engines with starting equipment. 

All these engines can be inspected and are 

priced right for immediate sale. For further 

information wire or write Southern Ma- 
chinery Company, Brentwood, Maryland. 



























All aie Jaw, Gyratory, Roll_and Disc Crushers. 
8, and 12” Sand and Gravel Pum Ee 

NE Ww 2000 watt Gas Light Plant, = 110V DC, 

Conveyor equipment, 14-36” belt portable. 

21%4 yd. Page Dragline, —— a rated. 
OG _HP Fairbanks Morse type Y style VA Diesel. 

yd. Northwest 105 Gas Cat Crane Sag boom 

2 yd. Page Dragline ee a ae 
rating and_ Rotary Screens—all twpes. ” size 

201 yd. 30” ga. Day Evans al 

No. 4 Bue keve Ditcher. Ask for Bulletin No. 

MID- pl a ae a co. 
710 Eastgate Pa. 22 St. Louis, Mo. 


BAY CITY ELECTRIC SHOVEL 


Full crawler, 3 yard, % circle, 12’ boom, 8’3” 
dipper sticks, Westinghouse 440 or 220 volt electric 
motor. Splendid —— for operation in limited 
quarters. Weight 18,000 Lbs. Write, wire or phone 
for complete specifications. 


E. F. MARSH COMPANY 
4030 Chouteau Ave. it. Louis, Mo. 
Phone: Jefferson 6155 














WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


4 uses Diamond Core Drills 
e for Limestone, ae 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO 
Dril Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 













1—Bucyrus-Erie GA-2 114 gas air shovel 
serial 4366, $2750.00. Located our 
yard, Baltimore. 


D. C. ELPHINSTONE, INC. 
115 S. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


REBUILT CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

Air Compressors’ Elec. Welders Pneumatic Tools 

Belt Conveyors Gasoline & Elec. Concrete Mixers 

Concrete Vibrators Hoists 

Derricks Concrete Buckets Mortar Mixer 

Elec. —— & Material oe Soy Pumps 
Con' Platfor Pressure Pumps 


Saw Tables Gasoline "Engines Storage Bins 
UNITED HOISTING CO., INC. 


Serving Construction Industry for 46 years. 
175 Locust Avenue New York, N. Y. 


















0. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. 


L. H. HOFFMAN, Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


pt... “a for any mineral. We have mere than forty 
Ce ed and gasoline drills, oe for any 
tisfastory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


enn 1902 - - - + + Telephone No. 382 
















REBUILT TRUCK MIXERS 
FOR SALE 


6—3-yard Rex Moto-Mixers 
Ready to go to Work. 
Send replies to 


Box 103 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 S. Clark St. Chicago, tll. 


FOR SALE 


One Sauerman Slackline Cableway complete 
with 80 ft. steel mast, one yard bucket, 80 
H.P., two speed hoist, electric. All Sauerman 
equipment throughout. None Better, extra good 
bargain. 


JOHN JONES & SONS GRAVEL co. 


Indianapolis -_ - - Indiana 























REBUILT Fests 


Over 10,000 items in stock for immediate de- 
livery—Rochester, N. Y., or Toledo, Ohio, 
shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 
ard new guarantee. We buy used equipment 
5 and 60 cycle—send us your Offerings. 
BERGER BROS. ,45025 
® MOTORS, INC. 
1346 UNIVERSITY AVE., ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
Phone Monroe 2094 


LOCOMOTIVES 


CARS, BUCKETS, CRUSHERS, CONVEY- 
ORS, HOISTING EQUIPMENT, MOTORS, 
GENERATORS 


Buy, Sell, or Exchange 


Industrial Equipment Corp. 
P. O. Box 1647 Warehouse 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie, Pa. 








WANTED 


Jaw Crusher about 24x36. 
2 Roll Crushers 16x24. 


Give price and picture of same. 
ARTHUR FOWLER 
Leitchfield Kentucky 














WANTED 


Concrete Products Plant Manager capable of build- 
ing small sand and gravel plant and assuming com- 
plete charge of production, sales and manegement. 
Investment $5,000 required. Write 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 


700 North 7th Avenue 


Teh «5 2s ShlUSUC RUC - + Arizona 


















100000 ITEMS 


@ Motors 

@ Generators 

@ Transformers 

@ MG Sets 
Wire—Write—Phone 


ERIE ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR CO., INC. 
124 Church St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


WANTED 


Good used 7-yd. Continental Wagon Scraper, 
equipped with 5-yd. gasoline power unit and 
balloon tires. Full particulars and lowest 
spotcash price first letter, please. 
Address: Advertiser 

Lock Box 37 


Glassboro New Jersey 














WANTED 


A large eastern manufacturer of limestone products 
would like to hear from a young man with a thorough 
knowledge of minin One who has a knowledge of 
developing and has ‘ad experience in superintending 
uarries. Remarkable opportunity for the proper party. 
eplies should state in full past experience and _ ref- 


erences. Replies will be treated confidentially. Send 
replies to 
BOX 215 
PIT AND QUARRY eee 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, II. 

























SURPLUS EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1 full revolving crane with electric power and 
‘e cubic yard clamshell bucket.......... 

1 Sauerman cableway hoist orth 9 cubic foot 
bucket 220 

1 Monighati two-drum hoist with 2 cubic yard power 
scra $500 

3 Gilbert screens, 54”x 72”, complete, each. ..$25 


CONSOLIDATED SAND & Sree co. 
SIOUX FALL AKOTA 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


One second hand core drill in good condition to- 
gether with gasoline engine, also gasoline engine and 
pump to be used with drill. State in full what you 
have to offer and the price. Send replies to 


BOX 212 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 














WANTED 


% yd. Sauerman slackline cableway 
outfit complete with late style D. D. 
gas hoist. 


Also 4 inch Sand pump. 


SPOOR SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
Payne Ohio 










































3—50 HP. electric shaft hoists. 

% yd. Byers shovel. 

% yd. Byers comb. shovel-crane. 

Owen & Williams % and 1 yd. buckets. 
Compressors: 110, 275, 310, 446 CF. 
Barnes pumps S.P. 3, 4, 6 gas & elec. 
Worthington 3” pump elec. 75 ft. head. 


J. T. WALSH 


Brisbane Bidg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED 


One (1) 1500 or 2000 Ib. Pug Mill. State 
price, condition and location. 


Address replies to 
BOX 203 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED 
As Supt. of Rock quarry or Sand and Gravel pit. 
Experienced with crushers, screens, conveyor belts, 
also with shovels, cranes, locomotives and draglines. 
Have had 25 years experience. Am 46 years of age. 
Will go any place to good connection. Best of 
reference from ma" «am Send repties to 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, II. 








SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


36” Telsmith Gyrasphere or Cone. Brand New. 
6” McCully Fine Reduction. V-belt & Motor. 


5 s w vel. 
No. 3 Northwest ve yd. Shovel & Crane. Rebuilt. 
2—20 ton Whitcomb Gas Loco’s. 36” or £ 


std. ga. 
2—42 ton Heisler Geared Locomotives. New 1929. 
Diesel Engines—All Makes—25 "to 1150 HP. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
501 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED 


Used asphalt plant, state type, condition, lo- 
cation and capacity. Also price. Send re- 
plies to 


Box 106 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. 


Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED 


Quarry Superintendent, not over 40 years of age. 
experienced in operating limestone quarries, crus) — 
plants, rotary lime kilns, construction, repair an 
personnel work. References required. 

Address replies to 


X 209 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
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FOR SALE 


50 Ton Baldwin 4-wheel saddle tank 
locomotive, 16x24” eylinaers. 

40 Ton American 4-wheel saddle tank 
locomotive, 14x22” eylinders. Four 
duplicates. 

40 Ton Vulean 4-wheel saddle tank 
locomotive, 14x20” eylinders. 

36 Ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank lo- 
comotive, 14x20” evlinders. Two 
duplicates. 


25 Ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank lo- 
comotive, 12x16” cylinders, 36” 
gauge. 


21 Ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank lo- 
comotive, 11x16” eylinders, 36” 
gauge. 

30 Ton American 8-wheel locomotive 
erane, 

Complete stock list on request 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL 
& LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Birmingham Alabama 





SECTION 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


1—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 
1—Marion 1 Steam crane 40’ boom on cats. 
1—Ruseell Grader, 10’ Blade. 

1—Link-Belt K-30 Trench Hoe, 45’ Boom. 
1—Link-Belt << shovel 50’ boom, fairleads. 
1—Lorain 75 B 1% yd. chain crowd shovel. 
2—Whitcomb 12 Ton 36” Gauge Locomotives. 


2—C. P. oe Ril cu. ft., h.p. motor. 
—Worthington Compre: 621 cu. ft., 75 h.p. mtr. 
1—Monarch 75 Caterpillar with bulidoser. 


1—Sullivan 310’ portable compressor. 
— 1 avement breaker. 
—Easton 4 yd. all steel 36” Ga. cars. 
4000’ of 9” x 9” road forms. 
1—Ransome 27 E Paver. 
1 Chicago Pneumatic Paving Breakers. 
2—1 yd. Insley bottom dump concrete buckets. 
1—Schramm No. 120 Compressor. 
1—1 yd. Owen Bucket. 
1—1 aa Kiesler rehandling bucket. 
a—ae yd. Browning clamshell bucket. 
=34 bea Blaw-Knox bucket. 
ia urtney 6” Cent. ag 40 Pay Pp. aged 
1—Morris 8” dredge pump, oO G.E. mo 
1—Morris aes ae pump, ied ru at 130" head: 
mt. pump, 50 h G.E. moto: 
_ en “eelf-priming pu, Waukesha motor. 
yard Denver Sheeting Hammers. 
self-priming — gas motor. 
—Humdinger 4” self-priming pump. 
—Humdinger 2” self-priming pump. 
—Domestic double diaphragm pump, gas motor. 
—G.E. motor, 200 h.p. slipring. 
2—No. 9 B 2 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
3—-No. 5 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
3—No. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 


HARRY C. LEWIS 
325 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark, N. J. 









































SPECIAL! 


25—STEEL 50-TON HOPPER CARS 
25—40 ton steel u/f flats. 
20—50 ton steel u/f flats. 
50—80 ton steel u/f flats. 
200—80 ton steel u/f box ears. 
75—80 ton steel u/f stock cars. 


Narrow Gauge Dump Cars and Locomotives 
Standard Gauge Dump Cars and Switch Engines 


RELAYING RAILS 


Complete Stocks Carried at Principal Points 
Throughout the Country 


HYMAN - MICHAELS COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
St. Louis - New York - San Francisco - Seattle 














Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 66”x84”. 
— Rolls—16”"x10” up to 54”x24”—Gyra- 
ry Crushers 

Ring’ Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1. 

Swing Hammer Mill. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, No. 0. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%’ x25’, 4’x30’, 
5’x30’, 514’x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50’ and 8x50’. 

Semi-indirect heat Dryers—4’ x30’, 414’x26’, 
5’x30’ and 81%4’x75’. 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 and 
Ne. 5 roll 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter. 

Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

1—4’x4’ Ball Mill. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
95 Liberty St., N.Y. _Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 








STANHOPE OFFERS! 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
BELTED: 355, 528, 676, 1000, 1300, 1570 & 


285 . 
ELECTRIC: 478, 676, 807, 1302 & 1722 Ft. 
DIESEL: 603, 807 & 1000 Ft. 
PORTABLE GAS: 110, 160, 220. 310 & 540 Ft. 
STEAM: 49, 310, 528 & 1300 


CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
4 Yd. Hayward Class E 
Yd. OWEN Type S Material Handlin 
ivy ya. 1 Yd. a Yd. HAYWARD Class E 


CRANES & DRAGLINES 
Ton Brawhoist. 30 ft, Boom Gas. 
Yd. Bucyrus 10B, 28 Ft. Boom. 
Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft. Boom Gas 
Ton KOEHRING 45 Ft. Boom Ges 
Ton S$ crane, Gas, ft. 
Ton BROWNING & 30 Ton AMERICAN Eocomotive 
Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. Boo 


CATERPERLAR SHOVELS 
Yd. BYERS E) 
Yd. KOEHRING, "Geeatine 
Se. ive Yd., 2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION 
1 Yd, NORTHWEST Gas 
112 Yd. BUCYRUS 4iB Steamer 


STEEL DREDGE 
10 Inch Morris 250 H.P. Electric Outfit with pipe and 
fittings 


PCy eet en 
CUM Nws ct 


Crr 
wat 


DUMP CARS 
46—KOPPEL 142 Yd. 24 & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped 
15-2 ¥d., 3 ¥d.. 4 Yd. 36 In. Ga, 
—Std. Ga. 12 ¥d.. 16 Yd. & 20 Yd. Cap. 


OD AND TUB 


Mills 
3M 8 & 5x7 ‘Air. Bre t Tube Mills 
Ye, 3x10 & i OD MILLS 


ULVERIZERS 
JEFFERY a yo tte 


RAY. ND Im M 
GRUENDLER XXB Mill & Ja ~Bee No. 3&4 
RAYMOND 4 & 5 ROLL MI 
SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS 

Gayco 5 ft. and 12 ft. Separators 

Type 360 Sly “8x24, 8x52 and 16x42 Dust “Collectors 
ROLL CRUSHERS 

36x60 Fairmount & ed Wig mime 
24x12 Power & Mng th Roll 


iAW CRUSHERS 


7 Te, 14x 15x9. 15x10, 16x9, 16x12, 
16x10. exit. 0x8. 20x6, a 20x12, 20x11, 
26x12, 30x15. 30x13, 36x 36x18." 36x14, 


36x15, 36x9, 36x6, 38x18, Bont, 36x24, 42x9, 
48x36, 60x42, 84x66, 36x16 x36 
12x26 Champion, Screen & Soveber 
CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
18 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 ie and 48 in. Symons Disc. 
4—10 % Tee 4 ft, Gyratory 


4.5, 6, 712,8 & 912 
et 
10 & 13 Inch Superior NicCultus 
KENNEDY: Nos. 19, 27, 39 & 49 
Telsmith No. 9 

HAMMER MILLS 


penns soarenn ao 
8- Pag *box24- B, 42x36-E & 42x48-B. 
Willtars No. 1. Jumbo Jr., & No. 6 Universal. 
Gruendier No. 6 
Dixie Mogul No. 5040. 


ROUTING ENGINES 


7 re 15 0 H.P 
17 Steam 7x10, SBinmior and 10%12 
8 Electric 20. 35, 60, 100 & 150 H.-P. 


DRILLS 
ANDERSONS 14 & LOOMIS 44 
a 4 Wagon Drills 
STEEL BINS 
72 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Somat: 
100 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Com: 


CEMENT ‘BIN 
400 BBI. Portable BUTLER Bulk Cement Bin_ with 
Soe. Rs Automatic Electric Push Button Weigh 


ATORS 
7 Steel Encased hain & Belt Elevators: 
is i, y SO tt. » 24 In. by 63 ft., 18 In. by 48 


nbvadie Net? 666 Ft., 30 In.—1326 Ft. 20 In. 
ONVEYOR PARTS 





F 
6 ° 0 Ft. SO In., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 517 Ft. 
‘0 "9S" 4, a6 en'2h he, a> oe In 
IDLERS: 24 20 In. 
Head & Tall—Puileys—Takew for all_sizes 
Steel Frames: 2,000 ft. n., 30 In, & 36 In. Sec- 


36 In. x 20 Ft., 3 Ft. 30 oe Ft. 
54 In. x 30 Ft., 42 in. x 24 Ft., 5 Ft. 30 FES 
5 ft. x 16 Ft.,” = feo "6 Ft. x 60 Ft.; 
6 Ft. x 70 Ft., 35 In, x 40 Ft. 


STEEL DERRICKS 
GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft. Boom Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 
26 Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 ‘Ton 100 Ft. Boo 
STIFF LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. 
Boom, 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. 
joom 


LOCOMOTIVES 
SASoe sees 3 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 12. 14 & 30 Ton 
STEA 9 Ton, 20 Ton, 40 Ton, 60 Ton & 80 Ton. 
ELECTRIC. 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 40 Ton 


SCREENS 
VIERAT ING: 2x4, 3x6. 2x8, 3x8. 3x5. 4x5. 4x8. 
ie 48x72. HUMMER, ROTEX, NIAGARA & 
REVOLVING: 3x12, 3x16, 31x18, oetet 4x16, 
4x20, 4x23. 4x24, 5x30; 5x20, 6x2 
SAND WASHERS AND CLASSIFIERS 
_ yiek ae a4 In. Classifiers. 
7 ALLEN Ft., 5 Ft.. 6 Ft., 8 Ft. TEL- 
SMITH f3 “Ft. ty 2'Ft. 8 In. Screw Washer. 
RAILROAD CARS 
12—50 Ton Cap. Long mee ag Gondolas. 
7—50 Ton Cap. 
SAUERMAN ‘DRAG AND SLACKLINES 


1— % yd. Gas. 
1—1 


yd. Electric. 
1—114 va: Electric, 
3—2 3 yd. & 4 yd. Electric 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


(Cable Address: ‘‘STANEQUIP’’ New York) 
875 6TH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Pennsylvania 6-3565, 6-3566, 6-3596 


Atlantic Bargains 


CRANES and SHOVELS 
2—BUCYRUS ERIE DIESEL SHOVELS. Model 
43B, 2 yd. capacity, 55’ or 70’ Crane Boom 
— BELT fe agg a Model 

2 yd. capacity, 85 
1— —KonitiNa MODEL 702 DRAGLINE, Gasoline 
1— KOEHTING ag iy Model ae Gasoline, 
4, yd. capacity, 50’ Crane Boo’ 
1—INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST "CRANE, Gaso- 
line 50’ Crane Boom, Capacity 15-tons 
1—BYERS BULLDOG SHOVEL, Gasoline, % yd. 
capacity, 40’ Crane Boom 
1—UNIVERSAL TRUCK CRANE, Gas., 28’ Boom 
DERRICKS 
1—TERRY STEEL STIFF LEG, 87’ Boom, Capac- 
ity 60 tons at 40’ 
1—AMERICAN TERRY STEEL STIFF LEG, 100’ 
Boom, 10 ton Capacity 
6—AMERICAN STEEL GUY DERRICKS, 100’ 
Booms, 15 ton Capacity 
COMPRESSORS 
1—INGERSOLL RAND Truck Mounted, 2 stage, 
105 cu. ft. Capacity, Gasoline 
a a eee, 2 stage, 210 cu. 
ft. Capacity, Gaso 
1 INGERSOLL RAND “Portable, 2 stage, 315 cu. 
Capacity, Gasoline 
®. I R Belt Driven Stationary Machines from 
1200 to 3000 cu. ft. capacity. 


CRUSHER 
1—No. 37 KENNEDY GYRATORY CRUSHER. 
Fine reduction type. Complete with vertical 
motor—V Belt Drive, also Steel Enclosed Bucket 
Elevator with motor. Used for eight weeks only. 


ATLANTIC 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


50th & Grays Ave. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tel. Evergreen 6363 








Rebuilt Equipment 


AUSTIN-WESTERN  ateataatad 3% yard 
Crawler Type Shovel 

MARION Model 32 1%, yard Steam 
Shovel, 27’ Boom; 17’ Sticks. 

KOEHRING No. 1 Crawler Type Crane. 
40 Ft. Boom. 

McMYLER 35-ton Type J Locomotive 
Crane; 50’ Boom; Air Brakes; Dou- 
ble Drums. 

AMERICAN 40 ton 4 Wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive. 

AMERICAN 78 ton, 6 wheel switcher, 
with separate tender; cylinders 20x 
26; superheated; built 1920. 

WESTERN 12 Yard Air Operated 
Dump Cars (10). 

LEROI 160 cu. ft. Portable Air Com- 
pressor on 4 Steel Wheels. 

BROWNING Model 8C, 20 ton, 8 wheel 
Locomotive Crane. 50’ Boom. 

Write for Complete List 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Plant & General Offices 
Atlanta, Georgia 














SHOVELS—TRUCK 
—CRANES 


1—Lorain-77 Diesel Shovel 1e-yd. 

1—Lorain 75-A Gas Shovel 1 4-yd. 

1—Lorain-55 Gas Shovel id. No. 4882. 

1—Lorain-40 Gas Shovel 34-yd. and 
60 ft. crane boom, 1937. 

1—Bucyrus-Erie Gas-Air Shovel 114 
yd. $500. 

1—T ype S Thew-Lorain Electric Min- 
ing machine on Cats. 

1—Lorain-40 Truck-Crane & Shovel 
mounted on 4-sp. Mack Truck, 
pneumatic tires, outriggers. 

1—Universal Truck-Crane No. 832 on 
4-sp. Mack, solid tires. 

1—10” Morris Suction Dredge 250 HP. 
Electric Motor, wooden hull, complt. 
with pipe, wiring & 50 ft. Eagle 
Swintek screen nozzle Ladder. 


GREY STEEL PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
74 Central Ave., Glen Rock, N. J. 
Tel. Ridgewood 6-2275 
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Get the Owen Catalog 


The OWEN BUCKET CO. 


6050 BREAKWATER AVE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
































BRANCHES: New York @ Philadelphia @ Chicago @ Berkeley, Cal. 
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COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES ((j) 


se 
j 






SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 
AGITATING MACHINERY 
DREDGE HOISTS 
STEEL HULLS « PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


101-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE .. .«. » ae NOIANAPGGE i 18) 
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IT HAS NO INTERNAL 
STRESSES—LASTS LONGER 






N 


IT RESISTS 


ATER DOLLAR 
VALUE 


THO-LAY Cxeformed MEETS EVEBY NEE 


@ TRU-LAY Preformed is the modern rope—the rope of tomorrow available 
today. Being preformed, TRU-LAY is free of all the life-shortening, internal 
torsional stresses characteristic in all non-preformed ropes. Being free of 
these destructive strains, TRU-LAY lasts much longer; saves machine shut- 
downs; cuts replacement costs. It is the easy, safe and economical rope to 
use. All American Cable Division ropes made of Improved Plow Steel are 
identified by the Emerald Strand. 


BUY ACCO QUALITY—whether in American Cable ° 

Division’s ropes — American Chains (Weed Tire AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Chains and Weldedor Weldless Chains)—Campbell Se ny 
Abrasive Cutting Machines— Page Chain Link ade a peng 
Fence—Page Welding Wire—Reading-Pratt & Cady Houston, San Francisco 

Valves — Wright Hoists or any other of the 137 e 


ACCO Quality Products. 
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SUPER SCRUBBERS 


| 


BELT & BUCKET CONVEYORS PLATE FEEDERS SAND TANKS 


TELSMITH 


PRIMARY 
BREAKERS 


ROTARY GRIZZLIES DOUBLE ROLL CRUSHERS REDUCTION CRUSHERS 
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